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Martis, 14 0 die Junii, 1842. 



Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether a corrupt Com 
promise has been entered into, for the purpose of avoiding Investigation into gross aid 
extensive Bribery, and gross and corrupt Personation of Voters, and consequent Perjury 
alleged to have been practised at the late Election for Belfast. J y ’ 



Jovis, 1 6° die Junii, 1842. 



A Committee was nominated of— 
Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 

Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. East. 



Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Mr. Protheroe. 

Sir Benjamin Hall. 



Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the said Committee to inquire whether such 
Bribery and Personation have really taken place. 



Martis, 21 0 die Junii, 1842. 



Ordered, That Mr. Edward Ellice be discharged from further attendance, and that 
Viscount Ebrington be added to the Committee. 



Mercuru, 22 0 die Junii, 1842. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to report their Opinion, from time to time, 
to The House. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Luna, 1 1° die Julii, 1 842. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to Report the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before them to The House. 



THE REPORT - 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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R E P O R T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire whether a Corrupt 
Compromise has been entered into, for the purpose of avoiding Inves- 
tigation into gross and extensive Bribery, and gross and corrupt 
Personation of Voters, and consequent Perjury, alleged to have 
been practised at the late Election for JBclfcist ; and who were instructed 
to inquire whether such Bribery and Personation have really taken 
place ; and who were empowered to Report the Minutes of Evidence 

taken before them to The House; Have considered the Matters to 

them referred, and agreed to the following REPORT : 

r I 1 HAT the trial of the Election Petition against the Return of the Members 
for the Borough of Belfast was superseded by a Compromise or Arrange- 
ment, concluded on the morning of the day on which the Committee finally 
sat for business. 

That the terms of such Compromise were, first, that there should be paid 
to the Petitioners, by the party supporting the Return, a sum of 600/. abso- 
lutely, and an additional sum not exceeding 400/., subject to the award of a 
Mr. Grimshaw, a respectable gentleman, belonging to the petitioning party. 

The sum of 600/. absolute, and the contingent 400/., were both to be 
paid towards the discharge of the Expenses incurred by the Petitioners in the 
preparatory measures for sustaining the Petition. 

Secondly, That on behalf of the Sitting Members it should be a dmi tted by 
their Counsel before the Committee, that the Election was a void Election, 
upon certain grounds stated in the Petition, which did not involve any 
moral guilt. 

Thirdly, That upon the issue of a new Writ, the contracting persons 
should exert themselves at the new Election with their respective parties, to 
secure the return of one Member on the Conservative interest, and one on 
the Liberal interest. 

This Compromise, so far as related to the proceedings before the Election 
Committee, was carried into effect, and the Election accordingly declared 
void. 

The Compromise was entered into and agreed upon by an influential 
gentleman on each side, relying on the general influence possessed by each 
of them with his own party, and without any particular instructions or 
authority. 

That neither this Compromise, nor the previous treaty for it, was com- 
municated to the Sitting Members, or to the Petitioning Candidate, until 
the day after it had been finally concluded on, and the Committee had 
made its Report and was discharged. 

The whole Evidence regarding the Compromise evinces an anxious desire, 
on both sides, to prevent thereby a repetition of the corrupt practices which 
434 . have 
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iv REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

have prevailed in Belfast under the vicious condition of the Registry, and 
the nearly balanced state of political parties. 

Still it is difficult to affirm that the parties to this Compromise were in no 
degree solicitous to prevent disclosures which would necessarily affect the 
character of their Borough. 

Your Committee have further to report, that gross Bribery and extensive 
Corruption prevailed at the late Election for Belfast. 

It appears that more than 750 1. was paid as Car-hire, under colour of 
conveying Voters to the Poll ; thus affording an obvious opportunity for 
corrupt practices. 

Your Committee further report, that there also existed at the last Election 
gross and corrupt Personation of Voters, whose names appear upon the 
Registry as entitled to vote, though they had lost their qualifications by 
death, removal, or otherwise. 

That four individuals of bad character were brought into Belfast from 
Monaghan, a distance of about 40 miles, to personate, on the part of the 
Conservatives, disqualified persons. That they were furnished with clothes, 
liquor, and paid in money for their guilt. That they consummated their 
guilt by awful Perjury. 

Hence, in point of fact, the Compromise had the effect of excluding from 
the Committee Evidence of such Bribery and Personation, and consequent 
Perjury, although the Sitting Members were not connected with or partici- 
pant in that Compromise. 

There is no Evidence to connect the late Sitting Members, or either of 
them, with any knowledge of the existence of such Personation, nor of the 
Bribery practised on their behalf. 

Neither is there any Evidence to connect the defeated Candidates, or 
either of them, with any knowledge of any Bribery committed on their 
behalf. 

And Your Committee have further to Report, 

That it has been proved by Evidence adduced on both sides, that the pre- 
sent state of the Registry of Electors in Belfast is most objectionable. 

That the number of Registered Electors amounts to about 5,000 ; and that 
the number of bond fide Electors does not exceed 1,800. 

That such a state of the Register affords an inducement to practise that 
system of Bribery, Perjury, and Personation, which occurred at the late 
Election ; and all parties in Belfast concur in expressing a strong desire that 
some legislative remedy should be applied to this grievance. 

11 July 1842. 
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ON BELFAST ELECTION COMPROMISE. 



EXPENSES OF WITNESSE 5. 



NAME 

of 

WITNESS. 


PROFESSION 

CONDITION. 


Date 

of 

Arrival. 


Date 

of 

Discharge. 


Total 

Number of 
Days 

in London. 


Number of 
Days under 
Examination 
by 

Committee. 


Expenses 

of 

Journey 

I.oudon 


Expenses 

London. 


TOTAL 

allowed !■ 
Witness. 


























William W nods 


Farmer, Belfast 


30 June - 


7 July - 


8 


3 






•> 


_ 




31 - 


Stevenson M'Cullogli 


Commission agent - 


— 


— 


S 


1 


10 - 


_ 


8 


$ 


_ 


18 8 - 


James Ewart - 


Linen merchant 


— 


— 


8 


J 


10 - 


_ 


g 


8 


_ 


18 8 - 


Hebert Grimsliaw, esq. 


Banker - 




— 


8 


1 


10 - 


_ 


S 


8 


_ 


18 8 - 


George Carroll 


Architect ... 




— 


8 


I 


II - 


_ 


8 


8 


_ 


17 8 


William Hall - - - 


Lithographer - 


- 


- 


8 


1 


9 - 


- 


•2 


lfi 


- 


11 lfi 


John Edward Kldley 


Doctor of Medicine - 


— 


— 


8 


1 


10 - 


_ 


lfi 


16 


- 


20 lfi - 


James Jenkins - 


Lithographic printer 


— 


— 


8 


I 


9 - 


- 


>2 


16 


_ 


11 111 - 


Edward Bloomfield - 


Shopkeeper - 


— 


— 


8 


1 


9 - 


_ 


<; 


- 




15 - - 


Alexander Warnoek 


Sawyer - 


— 


— 


8 


■i 


9 - 


_ 


•2 


_ 


- 


11 - - 


Francis M'Aneeny, of Mo- 


Farmer - 






8 


1 






4 






15 - 


nagimn. 
























William Cooper 


Merchant - 




- 


8 


1 


10 - 


_ 


8 


8 


- 


18 8 - 


Thomas Warnoek - 


Sawyer - 


30 June - 


7 July - 


8 


1 


ft - 


_ 


a 


- 


- 


11 - 


William Thomas Harvey - 


Merchant ... 


— 




8 


1 


10 - 


_ 


8 


- 


_ 


18 8 - 


Henry Donelly 


Butcher - 






8 


I 


9 - 


- 


•2 


lfi 


- 


11 lfi - 


James Gillespie 
5th July, received the abo 


Sawyer - 

ve, J. Coppock, for Witnesse 


30 June - 
to be taken 


7 July - 
to the Trea 


8 

ury. 


1 


9 - 


" 




“ 


“ 


11 - - 


James Campbell, esq. 


Gentleman - 


30 June - 


7 July - 


8 


a 


10 - 


_ 


8 


8 




18 8 - 


John Rowland 


Water-rate collector 


— 




8 




9 - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


13 - 


John Wilson - 


Bukcr - 


— 


— 


8 


- 


9 - 


_ 


4 


- 




13 - - 


Patrick Murray 


Lithographer - 


- 


- 


8 


- . - 


9 - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


13 - - 


William Dillou 


Solicitor - 


— 


— 


8 




10 - 


- 


14 


14 


- 


24 34 - 


'mel Thompson, esq. 


Merchant ... 




- 


8 


- - 


10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 - 


''runty - 


Shopkeeper - 




— 


8 




9 - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


13 - 


Janies i lIurray . 


Ditto - 


- 


— 


8 


- 


ft - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


13 - - 


" filiam Cairns, esq. - 


Magistrate, of Liverpool - 


4 July - 


- 


4 




10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 


Peter Stephen Cropper 


Publican - 


30 June - 


— 


4 


- 


5 - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


9 - - 


James fii Uan . . . 


Ditto - 


— 


— 


8 


- 


9 - 


- 




- 


- 


13 - - 


Mar jar. t Oilhn - . 


Wife of above 


— 


— 


8 




9 - 


- 




10 


- 


11 lfi 


Charles «ji osc ... 


Publican 


- 


- 


8 




10 10 


- 


4 


- 


- 


14 10 - 


So! >mon Darcus, esq. 


Clerk of Peace, Antrim - 


— 


— 


8 




10 4 




10 


10 


- 


33 - - 


Er' mrd li cron . 


Baker * 


— 


- 


8 


- 


9 - 


- 


4 


- 


- 


13 - - 


Jr '^‘Ison - 


Tinsmith ... 


— 


— 


8 


- 


0 - 


- 


4 


- 


-■ 


13 - - 


V O' .timing . . 


Merchant ... 


4 July - 


- 


4 


- 


10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 - 


- . 


Auctioneer - 


30 June - 


— 


8 




10 - 




8 


8 


- 


18 s - 


•'..Vo s . 


Merchant - 


— 


— 


8 


- 


10 - 


- 


8 


8 


- 


18 •- - 


A illiani Picken 


Ditto ... - 


4 July - 


— 


4 


- 


10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 


Hamilton Dobbin 


Spirit-mercliant 


30 June - 


— 


8 




10 - 


- 


8 


8 


- 


18 8 - 


William John Elliott 


Corn-dealer - 


4 July - 


— 


4 




10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 - 


Francis Pinkerton - 


Agent - 


— 


— 


4 




10 - 


- 


4 


4 


- 


14 4 - 


Henry Garrett - 


Solicitor 


30 June - 


— 


8 




10 - 


- 


1G 


10 


- 


26 lfi - 


Andrew M'Collum - 


- - Belfast, lodging-house 
keeper. 


~ 


— 


8 


1 


10 - 


- 


5 


4 


" 


15 4 - 


Archibald M'Briair - 


Belfast, gentleman - 


— 


— 


8 


2 


10 - 


- 


ft 


9 




19 9 - 


Robert Graham 


Pensioner, 18th Foot 


— 


— 


8 


1 


9 - 


- 


4 


- 




13 - - 


Patrick Murphy 
Received for each party, • 


Monaghan, farmer - 
. Coppock. 






8 


1 


12 - 






4 




17 4 - 


Mr. Sates, for 
























John Vickery - 




6 July - 


8 July - 


3 


1 


10 - 


- 


3 


3 


- 


13 3 - 


John M'Neill . 




— 


— 








- 






- 




John Hannay - 




— 


— 


3 






- 






“ 




John Rowland - 


- - Water-rate collector, 
added to his former allow- 


30 June - 


7 July - 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Martis, 28° die Junii, 1842. 
Robert Francis Gordon , Esq. - p. 1 
John AT Neill, Esq. - - p. 3 



Jovis, 30° die Junii, 


1842. 


Mr. James Campbell 


- P- 19 


Mr. Robert Grimshmo - 


- p. 27 


Mr. Archibald AFBrair - 


- P . 28 


Veneris, i° die Julii, 


1842. 


Mr. John Bates 


- P- 3 ° 


Mr. James Ewart - 


- P- 3 ° 


William Hail - 


- P- jo 


Mr. Archibald AFBrair - 


- P- 32 


John Edward Kidley, Esq. 


M.D. p. 40 


Edward Blooinfield - 


- P- 45 


Mr. William Cooper 


' P- 47 


John P runty ■ 


- P- 4 $ 


Stevenson M‘Cullogh 


’ P- 49 


William Woods 


- p- 52 


Andrew M c Collum - 


* !>• 5 t» 


George Carroll 


- p. 56 


Lunae, 40 die Julii, 


1 S42. 


Patrick Murphy - 


- P- 57 


Francis ATAneemy - 


- p. 66 


Mr. William Thomas Harvey - p. 74 


Air. William Dillon 


‘ P- 75 


Alexander Wamock 


- P .76 



Martis, 5 0 die Julii, 1842. 



Alexander Wamock 


- p. 88 


Thomas Wamock 


" P- 9 * 


James Gillespie 


- p. 96 


Henry Donelly 


- P- 97 


Robert Graham 


- p. 102 


Geoi'ge Carroll 


- p. IO4 


Mr. Hamilton Dobbin 


- p. IO4 


Mr. John Rowland 


- p. IO5 


Air. John Wilson ~ 


- P- HQ 


Air. Samuel Thomson 


- p. 121 


Mercurii, 6° die Julii, 


1S42. 


Mr. Henry Garrett 


- P- 1 24 


Mr. Samuel Thomson 


- p. 126 


John Wilson - 


- p. 1 - ' 


Air. Solomon Darcus 


- P- 13 ° 


James Gillan 


- P- 1J 1 


Alargaret GUlcin 


- P- 


Charles Close 


- P- 13 ;* 


Edward Heron 


- p. ka 


Mr. Francis Pinkerton - 


- p. i .39 


Air. William Cairns 


- p. 1.41 


Peter Stephen Cropper - 


' - p. iJi 


Mr. John Bates 


- p- 144 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Mortis, 28° die Junii, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebrington. 



Sir Benjamin Hull. 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protheroc. 

M r. Shaw. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



Robert Francis Gordon, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

1 . Chairman.] YOU are a burgess of the town of Belfast ?— Yes. r, r Gordon, Esq. 

2. Are you a registered elector ? — I am a registered elector, but not registered — 

as a burgess ; I am registered as an elector on holdings of my own in the a8 June 1842. 
town. 

3. Were you qualified to vote at the last election ? — No, I was not. 

4. Is the late Member, Mr. Dunbar, an intimate friend of yours? — He is. 

5. I believe you were a principal supporter of his at the previous election ? — 

I was. 

6. He did not stand at the last election ? — No. 

7. Can you tell whether his reason for not standing at that election was con- 
nected with any pecuniary arrangement ? — I cannot take on me to say ; I was 
not in the country at the time; I was on the Continent; when I returned to 
England I found that he had withdrawn. I have understood from him that it 
was not on that account, but I cannot state more positively. 

8. Had you any connexion with making the arrangement called the com- 
promise, after the last election, pending the petition: — 1 was present; I was not 
a party ; I had no authority to act. I was in London by accident, and from my 
intimacy with Mr. M‘Neill he spoke to me about it, and I was present at the last 
interview between him and Mr. Campbell. 

9. Had you had any communication yourself with Mr. Campbell before that 
interview ? — None. 

10. Were you present at the making of the arrangement? — At the last inter- 
view. Mr. M ‘Neill and Mr. Campbell had previously met, and the morning on 
which 1 saw them was that on which the Committee were to meet ; I believe it 
was in Mr. M ‘Neill’s room. 

11. Do you recollect the date of that interview ?— It was the morning the 
Committee were to meet; the Wednesday. 

12. Was anybody else present?— No, no one else while we were conversing. 

13. Mr. Bates was not there ? — No. 

14. Had you had any communication with Mr. Bates ?■ — I had seen him the 
day previous. 

15. Had you had any communication with him on the subject of the defence to 
the petition, or of the compromise ? — I had no conversation with him as to my 
taking any part in the compromise; 1 had a great deal of conversation with Mr. 

M'Neill as to the defence to the petition during the day previous. 

16. Were you at the election itself t — I was. 

431. B 17- Do 
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2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

/?. F. Gordon , Esq. 17. Do you happen to know whether Mr. Bates acted as agent for the Conser 

vative candidates ?— I was not in Ireland at the time the arrangement with respect 

28 June 1842. t0 t j lat ma tter was made ; but I understood he was not the agent for the candi- 
dates, but that the Conservative party appointed their own agent, and would not 
allow the candidates to have their own agents at all. 

1 8. Was he the agent of the Conservative party ? — Yes ; I understood that they 
would not allow the private agents of the candidates to be concerned in the 
election at all. 

1 9. What was that conversation which took place between you and Mr. M'Neill 
and Mr. Campbell? — The conversation began from their previous interview, which 
1 had not been at ; as well as I recollect, it began by Mr. Campbell saying he 
must have the 1,000 Z. This, it appeared, had been the sum that he had asked 
to cover the expenses to which his party had been put ; and, in the event of any 
arrangement being made, he said he must have that sum, as they were that out 
of pocket. 

20. Is that Mr. James Campbell? — I think so. 

21. He was acting on the behalf of the petitioners? — He was acting for the 
Liberal party in the town, for the petitioners. 

22. Did the Liberal party have agents that acted together for the Liberal 
candidates, in the same way as the Conservative party had their agents, that 
acted together for the Conservative candidates at the election ?— Upon my word 
I cannot tell how they appointed their agent, whether he was the agent of the 
individuals or the agent of the party. 

23. In this conversation Mr. Campbell represented the petitioning, the Liberal 
party ? — Yes. 

24. Where did that conversation take place ? — In Mr. M £ Neill’s room, at the 
Burlington Hotel. I went there to breakfast with him. 

25. Mr. Campbell came there also ? — Yes. 

26. Will you have the goodness to state as distinctly as you can the conversa- 
tion that took place ? — I do not think it lasted beyond a couple of minutes, if so 
long. It began by Mr. Campbell saying he must have the 1,000 /., and Mr. 
M ‘Neill’s reply, as well as I recollect, was, that if the inquiry went on, it would 
cost both parties a great deal of money, and perhaps lead to nothing after all. 
He reminded Mr. Campbell that the Conservative party wanted to make ar- 
rangements prior to the laBt election. Mr. Campbell said that he for himself 
was sorry that an arrangement had not been entered into, as it would have saved 
all the party feeling and bad conduct he believed to have arisen from it. 

27. He insisted upon 1,000/.? — Yes, saying they had expended 600/., and 
would have to pay 600 Z. more ; and that therefore they could not take less than 
1,000/. 

28. Mr. Shaw. ^ For what? — To cover the expenses that the party had been 
put to. 

29. Chairman .] As part of the compromise ? — Yes, if it may be termed a com- 
promise. 

30. What did he demand the 1,000/. for? — To cover the expenses he said his 
party had been put to, by the Conservative party not vacating their seats long 
before. 

31. Why should Mr. M‘Neill pay that sum of money ? — He did not expect to 
pay it out of his own pocket ; he expected his party to make it up to him. 

32. Why should the Conservative party pay 1,000/. to the Liberal party?— 
For the expenses they had been put to. Mr. M‘Neill said that he thought it 
impossible that the sitting Members could maintain their seats ; that they should 
be beaten on some points ; and therefore, that as they could not maintain the 
seats, he thought it better for his party to pay something ; that he was willing 
to pay 600 /., as it would save the party a great deal of money, compared with 
the expense they would be put to ; and that he thought it much better to pay 
that sum, if Mr. Campbell would consent io take it, than to go on with a fight, 
in which he felt he could not succeed. Mr. Campbell said he must have 1,0Q0 /.' ; 
and Mr. M‘Neill said he would leave it to a gentleman in Belfast to decide between . 
them. 

33. Mr. ShawJ\ What reason did. Mr. Campbell assign for requiring the 
1,000/.? — He said he had paid 60Q/., and would have to pav 600/. more. 

34-. 
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34. For what?— The expenses of the petition, as far as it had gone. 

35. Chairman.] Who was the gentleman in Belfast that you were to leave it 
to?— Mr. Robert Grimshaw. Mr. M'Neili asked Mr. Campbell whether he 
would join him, in the event of this money being paid, in using his influence 
with his party, as Mr. M'Neill would with his, to prevent a repetition of the 
scenes which I am afraid occur at every contested election in Ireland ; and I 
suppose Belfast furnishes no exception: to which Mr. Campbell said he would 
wait till the thing was concluded, and that then he would use his influence with 
his party in the constituency not to have a contest, should it be arranged that 
the money was to be paid. 

36. Mr. Shaw.] What sum did it appear was to be paid ; what was the 
understanding at the end of the conversation as regarded the sum ? — Six hun- 
dred pounds, or anything between that and 1,000 /. (not to exceed 1,000/.), 
which Mr. Grimshaw thought, under the circumstances, fair for the Conservative 
party to pay, provided the constituency chose to enter into the arrangement. 

37. Chairman .] Six hundred pounds was to be paid absolutely ? — No, nothing 
was to be paid absolutely, unless the constituency chose not to have a coutest. 

38. But 600 l. was to be paid if the constituency chose not to have a contest? 
—Yes. 

39. And 400 1 . more was to be paid provided Mr. Grimshaw should be of 
opinion that it ought to be paid? — Yes. 

40. Who undertook that on behalf of the Conservatives? — Mr. M‘Neil.1. 

41. Mr. Shaw.] What was the exact question left for Mr. Grimshaw ’s deter- 
mination ? — He was to hear the case as to the expenses the party had been put 
to. He was to hear Mr. Campbell and- Mr. M'Neill, and to say how much of 
that 400 l. was to be paid, or it any part of it was to be paid. 

42. Was the understanding that that money was to be paid for the expenses 
incurred, and that that was the question to be submitted, or was it open whether 
it was to be paid under any circumstances ? — As well as 1 recollect, Mr. Grim:- 
shaw was to hear the circumstances ; I think those were the words used. 

43. Did you yourself understand that it was a question of costs ; of the 
amount of money which the petitioners had expended ? — 1 did not think about 
it ; I am speaking of what is on the mind of another person. The intention was 
to go into the examination of the bill of costs. 

44. Mr. Liddell.] Were you understood to say that on the arbitration being 
settled, whether the sum to be paid should be 600/. or 1,000/., Mr. Camp- 
bell and Mr. M ‘Neill agreed to use their influence with their respective parties to 
prevent a contest at the ensuing election ? — Yes. 

45. Chairman.] Was there any agreement as to the petition; what was to 
become of that? — The seats were to be vacated. I have mentioned that Mr. 
M‘Neill considered they could not be defended, and he told me afterwards that 
one thing on his mind was, the fear of protracting the defence, when he had 
reason to think the seats could not be maintained. He went on to say, that he 
feared the Committee might determine that the defence was frivolous and 
vexatious, and that thereby his party might be saddled with double costs. 

John M‘Neill, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

46. Chairman.] ARE you a burgess of the town of Belfast r — No, I am not. 

47. Did you take a part at the last election for that town ? — I was at Belfast 
during the last election. 

48. Did you not take a part for the Conservative party? — I did not take any 
part in the detail of the election. 

49. You are a director of the Northern Banking Company ? — I am. 

50. It is said that the Conservative fund was lodged in. that bank j is that the 
fact ? — 1 cannot tell ; I have not been attending at the bank for some years, 
although I am the senior director ; I am not aware that there was any account 
there for any Conservative fund. 

51. Do you know Mr. Samuel Thompson?— I do. 

52'. Were you apprised of there being any fund in his name in your bank, on 
behalf of the Conservative party ? — I am aware that he has an account there, 

431. b 2 and 



R. F. Gordon, Esq. 
28 June 1842. 



]. M' Neill, Esq. 
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4 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

J. M‘ Neill , Epq. and I believe had then, but I am not aware on account of what fund it was or 

whether there was any particular account for any particular fund or not. ’ 

28 June 1842. 23. Do you know anything of the Conservative fund for the last election?— 

Nothing more than that I subscribed to it myself. 

54. How much did you subscribe ? — £. 250. 

55. Do you know of any other subscriptions ? — There were others. 

56. Do you know of them ? — I cannot at this moment charge my memory 
with them ; I have not an account of them. 

57. Mr. East.] Where did you pay your 250 l. in ? — I think I paid it to Mr. 
Thompson, but I am not quite sure. 

58. At your own bank?— No, I think not ; I think I handed him the money. 

59. Chairman .] That is Mr. Samuel Thompson ? — Yes. 

60. Was he acting as collector ? — As treasurer. 

61. Do you know from him of any other sum being paid in ? — I have no doubt 
there were other sums paid in, but I have not a list of them. 

62. Can you mention the name of any one of the subscribers ? — I dare say I 
can ; there are those who generally subscribe. J think Mr. Gordon subscribed 
(the gentleman who has just been examined,) and several others ; but without the 
list I cannot attempt to name them. 

63. Do you recollect any one person besides yourself and Mr. Gordon who 
subscribed? — I have no doubt l could name several ; I think Mr. Fenton sub- 
scribed. 

64. Do you know the sum he subscribed? — I cannot remember. 

. 65. Can you state the name of any other person who subscribed and the 
sum l — No, I do not recollect what sums were subscribed ; we have had a great 
many subscriptions in the last 1 0 years. 

66 . Mr. Shaw.] Do you know about what sum was subscribed, in the whole, 
for the election ? — I was told that there was a sum amounting to something near 
•4,000 7. subscribed previous to the election; but I do not know whether it was all 
paid. 

67. Chairman .] Through the medium of the banking-house of which you are 
a director, cannot you get the entire account? — I do not know that I can; I do 
not know whether Mr. Thompson kept it in his own name, or in any other name. 
As I have before stated, although I am the senior director of that bank, I have 
not attended to the detail of the business for several years. 

68. Do you know where the Conservative committee-room was?— I do not 
remember there being any Conservative committee-room, except the office of 
the Conservative agent, Mr. Bates. 

69. Where did he hold his office for the purposes of the election ?— At his 
house, where he transacts his business. 

70. There wns no other house appropriated to that purpose? — Not that I 
know of. 

71 . Did you attend when the petition was about to be tried ? — I was in London 
some time before it was about to be tried. 

72. You had not come for the purpose? — No. 

73* Did you remain for that purpose? — No, not for that purpose; I had other 
business which kept me here. 

74. Did you interfere on behalf of the Conservative party, or of any particular 
person, for the purpose of making any arrangement or compromise of the peti- 
tion? — I did interfere to make an arrangement ; I do not consider it a compro- 
mise ; the prayer of the petitioners was granted in full. 

75. With whom did you make the arrangement? — Mr. Campbell, of Belfast. 

76. Did the proposition proceed from him to you, or from you to him ?— H 
came from me to him ; I am sure of that. 

77. Did he accede to it at once, or did he raise any difficulties? — He raised 
some difficulties ; he mentioned want of money. 

78. What was it that you proposed in the first instance? — I proposed that, 
instead of going into a long inquiry, as we had done on previous occasions, and 
spending a great deal of money, we should give up the seats at once, keep our 
money, and go to a new election ; and I further proposed that, if he agreed to 
that, he and I should use all our influence with our respective parties, not to 
fight anymore, but to return one on each side at the next election. 

79- Mr. Shaw.] Had you ever attempted an arrangement of that kind before? 
— Yes, previous to the last election. 

80. Chairman.] 
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80. Chairman.] What was it, as closely as you recollect, that you first sug- . 
•.rested to him ? — What I proposed was, that the Conservatives, the sitting Mem- 
bers, should resign their seats, and we should then go to a new election, and that 
Mr. Campbell on the one part, and myself on the other, should use our influence 
with our respective parties to give up all further contest. Having had five or 
six within the last ten years, and two petitions, and having spent 10,000 /. on 
one petition, when we unseated Lord Belfast and Mr. Gibson, I had no fancy 
for going on with another. 

Si. What was Mr. Campbell’s reply to that? — That he was very sorry such 
a proposal had not been made before they left Belfast, and incurred all the 
expense of witnesses and lawyers, and so on ; for that every reasonable man in 
Belfast wished very much that the previous offer of compromise had been accepted, 
and he was quite sure would be very glad to have no further contest. 

82. The petition was then about to be heard ? — Yes. 

S3. Viscount JEbrington.] What previous offer do you allude to? — Previous to 
the election. There was a proposal made then by the Conservative party for 
them to return one Member, and for the Whig party to return another, which 
was rejected by the Whig party, on the plea that they had called upon a gentle- 
man, Mr. Ross, to stand with Lord Belfast; and that having called upon him, 
they could not throw him over, by acceding to a proposal to which he had not 
been made a party. 

84. That was before the election of 1841 ? — Yes. 

85. Mr. Shaw.] Then when you spoke of a previous offer of compromise, you 
referred to an offer of compromise before the election of 1841, with reference to 
that election? — Yes. 

86. Chairman.'] Did you and Mr. Campbell come to any agreement upon that 
day ? — No. 

87. How did you break off upon that day ? — He asked for money. 

88. How much did he ask for? — £.1,000. 

89. What was your reply to that ? — That I would not give him any money. 

90. Did you then break off the agreement? — We slept upon it. 

91. Having slept upon it, did you renew the offer? — Yes. Mr. Campbell 
came to my room in the morning, and said he had been thinking about the 
matter, that his party had been put to an expense of 600 l. in bringing witnesses, 
and so on, for the trial of the petition, and that it would cost them as much more 
to get them back again to Belfast ; and that he did not think his party would 
be satisfied unless that expense, which might have been saved if the proposal 
had beeu made before they left Belfast, was paid to them. 

92. Will you state what followed ? — I told him that going to the trial of the 
petition would cost the parties a great deal of money ; that a previous petition 
had cost us on one side 10,000 l. ; and that I thought it was a bad thing for us 
to do that, when we were both anxious to cease fighting : that the most we 
could get was a void election ; that we would give them a void election, and 
that I thought there was some fairness in his claim for costs in bringing the 
witnesses over, and would see him paid the 600 l. for that purpose. 

93. Mr. Shaw.] What purpose?— To defray the cost of bringing over wit- 
nesses, which expense they need not have been put to if the proposal had been 
made before they left Belfast. 

94. Chairman.] Are the Committee to understand that you said you would 
pay him or see him paid the 600 /. ? — Yes, clearly. 

05. You undertook that positively ? — I did. 

96. Have you been called upon to perform that promise ? — No. 

97. Have you paid the money? — No. 

98. But you are bound to pay it? — I am, provided the conditions are. kept. 

I consider it a part of the conditions that we should proceed to a new election 
without a contest. A part of my view was to prevent, the occurrences alleged to 
have taken place at the previous election, and I do not consider I am bound to 
pay if we are forced into another contest. 

99- Did he agree to receive 600/. in full?— No; he said he regretted that 
another gentleman, whom he expected, was not here, by whose opinion he would 
have been governed. 

100. Did he name him ? — Yes. 

101. Who was it?— Mr. Robert Grimshaw. I - told him that I knew Mr. 

42 1. b 3 Grimshaw 
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Grimshaw very well, and regretted that he was not here, and would be will' 
to leave the matter to him to determine. ln & 

102. What matter was Mr. Grimshaw to determine? — Whether Mr C 

bell and his party were to get the 600 /. that he said they were then out 
pocket, or the 1,000 l. that he alleged they would be out of pocket by the t - ° ! 
he got his witnesses home. e 

103. Then it was upon those terms that you agreed to vacate the seats ? - 

I told him that 1 would agree that the seats should be vacated. I was acting- 
under an opinion of some weight, to the effect that we could not maintain the 
seats. e 



104. Mr. Shaw.] What opinion ?— An opinion of Mr. Austin that the minor- 
ity of some of the parties concerned in conducting the election, and some other 
matters, would vitiate the election. 

105. Chairman.] Was Mr, Austin the counsel of the Conservative party ?— 

Jtfo, but we got his opinion, and without any expense. J 

106. Mr. Denison.] Was he counsel for the opposite side? — Yes. 

107. Chairman.] How long did the negotiation subsist between you and Mr. 

Campbell ? — I saw Mr. Campbell for half an hour in the evening ; perhaps for 
half an hour. 1 



108. Do you know the date of that? — I do not precisely recollect. 

109. How long was it before the day of opening the petition? — Mr. Camp- 
bell arrived in London only the day before the sitting of the Committee. 

110. Then the arrangement that took place between you, took place upon the 
day the Committee was to sit ? — It was concluded on the morning on which the 
Committee was to sit, Mr. Campbell having arrived in London the day before. 

111. Mr. Shaw.] The first interview was the evening before ?— Yes. 

112. Mr. Liddell.] That was the morning Mr. Gordon was present ?— Yes ; 
he was breakfasting with me when Mr. Campbell came in. 

J 13. Chairman.] The money has not been paid ? — No. 

114. Were you apprised that there were charges in the petition respecting 
personation?— I had heard of the general allegations of the petition and a charge 
of bribery. 

115. It was very strongly supposed by the public that there had been bribery 
on both sides, was it not ?— I have heard it so stated ; I cannot vouch for it 
myself. I know of no instances of bribery on either side. 

n 6. Do you know Mr. Bates? — I do. " 

117. He was the agent of the Conservative party ?— He was. 

118. Had you expressed to anybody an apprehension that if the Committee 

continued any time, facts would come out that must inflict the costs upon the 
defenders of the petition ? — Yes, I think I had. I had stated, that, with the 
information wp had, that we could not maintain the seats ; if we persisted in the 
inquiry, I thought it not unlikely that the Committee would give double costs 
against us. ® 



119. Mr. Shaw.] You mean the advice you had ?' — Yes. 

120. Chairman.] To whom did you express that opinion? — I do not recollect 
who might have been present ; I did not make a secret of it. 

121. Do you recollect whether anything was said connected with the bribery 
or personation r — Certainly not. 

122. Mr. Shaw.] On what ground then were you apprehensive that the seats 
could not be defended ? — On the opinion of which we had the perusal. It was 
alleged that there were four of the returning officers under age, and Mr. Austin’s 
opinion was, that that of itself was sufficient to vitiate the election. 

123. Chairman.] Have you been in Mr. Bates’s office before the election ?- 
frequently. 

124. And since the election ?— Yes. 

125. Did you see a Mr. Cairns in that office ?— Yes, frequently. 

120. You were the only person that guaranteed the payment of the money? 
—res; my word was considered sufficient. 

127. Mr. Cairns is an active agent of the Conservative party, is he not?— 
1 do not know that he can be called an agent; he has been generally engaged, 
as well as myself m serving our party. 

128. What is that gentleman by profession? — He is an independent gentle- 

man, living m the neighbourhood of Belfast; he is not, that I know of,’ in any 
business. . 



129. Had 
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12Q. Had you any conversation with Mr. Bates, upon the subject of the per- 
sonations ? — No. 

130. Or on the subject of bribery?— No further than the general allegations 
which are put forward I believe in every petition of the kind. I remember they 
were very strong in the previous petition, against Lord Belfast and Mr. Gibson, 
and that they were not proceeded on at all ; those gentlemen were unseated 
without going into the bribery cases at all. I do not recollect the particulars, 
but I know that the bribery cases were not gone into, although they were as 
strongly alleged as they could be. 

131. Did Mr. Campbell inform you whether he had any evidence upon those 
points? — He told me he had a mass of evidence. 

132. On what points ’—Every point in the petition. According to his state- 
ment, everything was to have been proved. 

133. Personation and bribery ?— Everything, of all kinds and descriptions; 
but 1 told him it was easier to make allegations than to prove them, as every 
body who knew anything about the matter must know it was not an easy matter 
to prove bribery. 

134. While this arrangement was pending, was any menace held out of 
starting other candidates ? — No, not that I know of. 

135. Was anything said respecting the sitting Members being suspended, and 
other Conservative candidates being started ?— There might have been a general 
talk about it, but nothing of any importance. 

136. Were your name and that of Mr. Dunbar mentioned as candidates?— 
Not to my knowledge. In the Committee-room, after the petition was over, 
several people were talking and laughing about it, and said I had lost a chance 
of being returned ; but I do not think there was anything serious meant by it. 

137. You yourself talked of nothing of the kind ? — I may have talked of it in 
the way of laughing with those in the Committee-room, but not seriously. 

138. Mr. Shaw.] Had you ever any idea of being a candidate? — Not the 
slightest ; I believe I might have been returned a great many years before, if I 
had had that ambition. 

1 39. Chairman.] Do you know whether Mr. Dunbar’s declining to stand at 
the last election was connected with anything pecuniary ? — I should say not. 

I should say that Mr. Dunbar had personal motives for not standing. 

140. Do you know whether Mr. Johnson subscribed any money ; and if so, 
how much ? — I think Mr. Johnson paid some money. I have been told that he 
paid 1 00 1 . 

141. Mr. Shaw.] Into the fund you speak of? — Yes, into the general fund. 

142. Chairman.] Have you heard that from the party generally? — I have 
heard it from the party generally, and perhaps from Mr. Johnson himself; I am 
not quite sure of that, but I think I have. 

143- You heard it from those who took an active part at the election ? — Yes. 

144. Air. Shaw.] Do you know whether Mr. Tennent contributed to that 
fund ? — I believe he did not pay a shilling to it ; I believe the electors deter- 
mined to return him free of expense. 

J 45- When you use the terms “us” and “ we,” which you have frequently 
done in the course of your examination, will you explain what you mean by those 
terms? — I mean the Conservative party in Belfast. 

146. Chairman.] Did any other persons contribute to the fund ? — No; I think 
it was confined to the neighbourhood of Belfast. I was an elector of Belfast. 

H7- Do you reside in the town? — No. Lord Donegal made me a burgess, 
and that gave me a vote. As long as I could vote with his family, I was willing 
to do so ; but when I could not vote for Lord Belfast, I did not choose to derive 
a vote from his family, and I resigned. 

, M8. Do you know whether Mr. Johnson’s brother subscribed? — I believe 
he did. 

1 49- Who is the most active of the directors in the Northern Bank? — There 
are three who attend every day. I do not know who may be called the most active. 

] 50. Who are those three? — Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Bristow, and Mr. John 
M'Neill, jun,, a cousin of mine. . ■ _ 

J 5t- What is Air. Bristow’s Christian name? — James. Mr. M'Neill, I dare 
could give a good account of the state of the books. 

,152. Mr. East..] You stated that there was a fear of 'your party being saddled 
^ith double costs if the petition had gone on : whence did- that fear arise ; was 

43 L b 4 it 
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J. M‘ Neill, Esq. it merely on account of the juniority of the gentlemen whom you have mention 1 ? 

— It was from the conviction on our own minds, before the Committee met tl 

28 June 1842. we must lose the seats ; and from my having acknowledged that to Mr. Camnh 11 
it struck me that if afterwards he repeated that statement, or had it repeated t' 
the Committee, they would say that our opposition was frivolous and vexatious* 
and give double costs against us. ’ 

153. Was that expectation founded only upon the idea of the minority of 
those gentlemen, or was there any other cause ? — It was founded on the avowal 
which I made, that we expected to lose the scats, and which was grounded upon 
the opinion of Mr. Austin. 

154. With reference to the minority of the returning officers? — Yes. 

155. Viscount Ebiington.'] And to that only? — There were other allegations • 
namely, obstruction to the poll, and other things. 

156. Chairman.] You were not an elector at the last election? — No. 

157. Of course you did not vote ? — No. 

158. Were you a member of the Conservative committee? — I do not know 
that there was a Conservative committee. 

159. If there was, were you a member of it ? — I know that there were persons 
who attended at different places at different times, but I am not aware of there 
being anv committee. 

]6o. You must be quite aware, if there was any committee, whether you were 
a member of it or not? — If attending at meetings of sometimes 10, sometimes 
12, and sometimes 20, constitutes a committee, 1 was a member of the com- 
mittee ; but I heard of no committee being regularly appointed, and of no com- 
mittee being advertised previous to the last election. 

161. Mr. Shaw.] Were you a principal contributor to the fund?— I be- 
lieve so. 

162. Do you know whether any person subscribed more than yourself?— I do 
not remember, unless Mr. Johnson did. 

163. You have stated that for the last 10 years, during the elections and peti- 
tions to which you have referred, you have taken an active part in conducting 
the affairs of what may be termed the Conservative party ? — Yes, the general 
direction ; I did not meddle with the detail. 

164. Will you state the reasons why, previous to the election of 1841, you 
proposed an arrangement or compromise of the same nature as that which you 
proposed subsequently to the last petition ? — Because I was convinced, from the 
state of the lists of voters and of election law in Ireland, that we could not tell 
who ought to be returned. We have between 5,000 and G,000 men on the list, and 
we have not 2,000 qualified to vote, so that we no not know how we stand; 
I dare say the opposite party think they are the strongest, and we think the 
same ; but we have no means of ascertaining that. 

165. Chairman.] The arrangement that took place between the counsel before 
the Committee, and the consequent giving up of the seats, was in pursuance of 
the arrangement between you and Mr. Campbell? — I presume that Mr. Camp- 
bell gave directions to that effect. 

1 ?‘ Sf Ve you any doubt that tliat was tlie case?— Not the slightest. 

167. The agreement between Mr. Campbell and you was carried out in that 
manner by the arrangement that took place before the Committee? — I should 
think so. . 

168. Mr. East.] You have mentioned that you were fearful that the obstruc- 
tion to the poll might be one of the grounds upon which you might be saddled 
with double costs, and the age of some of the returning officers another. Was 
there any other motive that influenced you in your fear of double costs ?-I think 

169. Were you not afraid of false personation being proved against your 
party i I heard that as well as other things alleged, but I knew it was very 
easy to make allegations but very hard to substantiate them. 

} ' °* 7 is £2 unt Ehrington.] There was no allusion to those in Mr. Austin’s 
opinion .— There was no reference to them in the opinion I have referred to. 

171. Mr. Denison.] Did you' read the case stated to Mr. Austin?— Not the 
whole case. 

172. ‘Was the case laid before you ?— I do not think it was. 

173. Did you read his opinion ?— Yes. 

x 74- You saw the whole of the opinion? — Yes. 

'175. Chairman .] 
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1-5. Chairman .] Who showed you the opinion? — I saw the opinion with Mr. 
Bates. 

1-6. And you left it with him after you had perused it? — I saw it on his 
table ; I did not carry it away. 

177. Mr. Shaw.] Had Mr. Bates prepared the case?— No, I do not think so. 

178. Mr. Denison.] You say you did not see the case? — No. 

179. Had you an opportunity of reading the case?— I do not think the case 
was there. 

1 80. In all probability the case and the opinion would be together ?— I 
suppose it was a case and opinion, but I do not think there was any case there. 

1 Si. You can recollect the opinion that you read ; was that an opinion upon 
a case with reference to Belfast?— It appeared to me to be so. 

1S2. You say you did not read the case, and therefore you are not competent 
to say what the case stated to Mr. Austin was, but that you read his opinion ; 
having read his opinion, but not the case, can you state to what particular points 
his attention was drawn. First of all, with respect to the compromise ; what did 
he say about that?— There was nothing about a compromise. 

183. What did he say about personation? — That there must be proofs to be 
produced. 

184. You have said that it was upon this opinion, stated by Mr. Austin, that 
you drew the conclusion that it would be useless to set up a defence to the peti- 
tion ? — Yes. 

185. What was that opinion, and upon what was it founded?— I have every 

reason to think that that opinion was given to the opposite party, and that we got 
a copy of it. . 

186. Chairman.] It was in Mr. Bates’s office that you saw that r— Yes; but 1 
believe it was an opinion given to the opposite party. 

187. Mr. Shaw.] Whose counsel Mr. Austin was upon the occasion?— Yes. _ 

18S. Mr. Denison.] What the case stated to Mr. Austin was, and by whom it 

was submitted to him, you cannot tell, because you did not see the case?— I can- 
not tell; but the opinion seemed to me to apply to every point alleged m the 
petition, as to the minority of the returning officers, the obstruction at the poll, 
the personation, the bribery, and every thing, in fact, generally put into a peti- 
tion of that nature. c . 

1 89 What were the points of that opinion upon which the course afterwards 
adopted was taken?— The point that principally struck me, and which I 
thought we were unable to fight against, was the minority ot the returning 
officers. There was another allegation of obstruction in one of the booths, that 
several people attended the election who had not polled in a particular booth. 

190. Chairman.] Was that letter M. r — Yes. . . , , 

iQi. Did Mr. Bates state how he came to have an opinion which had been 
given to the opposite party?— He told me it had been sent to him, but did not 

say by whom. . . , 

192. Mr. Shaw.] About what period? — I do not think he told me. 

193. Viscount Ebrington.] When did you see this opinion ?— About two or 
three days before the time of the petition coming on. 

194. Chairman .] It was not the Conservative party who caused minors to be 
appointed as poll-clerks? — No, certainly not. 

195. Was there any misconduct practised in that respect ; or was it merely a 

mistake of the returning-officer?— It was, I believe, a mistake ot the returning 
officer, Mr. Verner ; he named the deputies, and transmitted a list to the agents 
of both parties. . 

1 96. Who assented to them ?— ' Who assented to them . 

197. Mr. Shaw.} Do you know how Mr. Bates got the opinion ?-No, 1 do 

n °i q8 Mr Denison.] You came to the conclusion as to the defence to the peti- 
tion being declared frivolous and vexatious if it was set up, in consequence of an 
opinion given by Mr. Austin upon a case which you did not see ?- Precisely. 

1 99. You concluded that that opinion was upon a case with reference to 

Belfast, but what that case stated you do not know 1 — The opinion was upon the 
points I have referred to, and I thought it very applicable. ... . ' . 

200. Mr. Shaw.] Was it shown to you as an opinion given by Mr. Austin on 
the Belfast case ?— Yes ; my apprehension was, that having avowed what 1 had 
before the Committee met, if we had gone on with a protracted inquiry 
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a fortnight or three weeks, as we had clone before, an application might have 
been made to the Committee, saying, “ These gentlemen ought to have given 
up the seats at once, for they acknowledged before the Committee met that the v 
could not hold them.” ^ 

201. Chairman.'] Was the arrangement reduced into writing in any shape?— 
Not at all. 

202. Mr. Shall).] Was there any agreement between the parties at the elec- 
tion, to allow of those minors acting as deputy returning officers ? — I believe 
Mr. Verner made out a list of the young gentlemen whom he proposed to appoint 
as deputies, and submitted it to the agents of both parties, and that they did not 
object ; I did not know that they were minors. 

203. Did you know it at the time you saw this opinion ? — I was told so. 

204. Chairman.] Do you recollect who told you?— No; there was young 
Mr. Grimshaw, who, I was told, wanted six months of being of age, and I was 
told it was pretty much the same with respect to the others ; but I cannot tell the 
individuals who told me, nor do I recollect the names of all the young o-en- 
tlemen. 

205. Were you in any way a party to the petition or a party to the defence?— 
Not the least. 

206. Had you upon your mind an apprehension, you not being a party to the 
petition or the defence, and not being even an elector, that what you said could 
influence the determination of the petition, you saying you could not make out 
a good defence ?— I had taken upon myself to act for the Conservatives on the 
occasion. I had avowed to Mr. Campbell that I did not think we could main- 
tain the seats. 

207. But before that avowal you went to him to make an arrangement?- 
I did : I proposed the arrangement I have stated. 

208. Mr. Shaw.] Did Mr. Campbell intimate to you at that time or after- 
wards upon what ground he expected to succeed if the petition had gone on?— 
He said there were so many things, that we were sure to lose the seats on some 
of them. 

209. With regard to bribery, did he tell you whether he would be able to 
prove that ; did that have any influence on his mind ? — When we first met he 
said he should be able to prove all the things alleged. I told him that if so we 
must go on, but that I did not believe he would be able to prove anything. 

210. At any time did he tell you or not that he felt a difficulty as to his 
witnesses in that respect, and that that was the reason why lie withdrew ? — He 
did so afterwards. 

211. That was a part of the reason why he agreed to the arrangement? — He 
said he thought he had made a very good arrangement for his party. 

212. Are you rightly understood to say, whatever the allegations might have 
been, that he feared there might be difficulty in proving them ? — He admitted 
to me afterwards that it would have been difficult to prove them, and that he 
thought he had made a good arrangement. 

213. What were the reasons why originally, before the election of 1841, you, 
who had been the principal party in managing the affairs of the Conservatives 
on election occasions, were anxious to make an arrangement by which there 
would not have been a contest, but one Member returned on each side ? — I was 
influenced by the recollection of what took place at the previous election, and by 
the state of the lists of voters. 

214. About how many names are there upon the register? — -I think upwards 

of 5,000. 0 r 

215. Of those, how many are hondjide electors ? — Not 2,000. 

H°'w do you account for that ? — For the last eight years every person 
who has been registered has been put on the lists. A man may have removed 
three or four times, and yet have been annually registered for each house he 
has occupied ; so that the same name would appear upon the list three or four 
different times. Another thing is that a great many low people, who never 
ought to have been put on, have been put on. 

2^17. You mean that they do not possess a hondjide 10/. qualification? 

218. What did you find at previous elections to be the result of that; did you 
find many come up to vote who ought not to vote?— I did not attend at the 
booths, but I understood there had been a great many attempts, and perhaps 

some 
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some successful attempts at personation at the previous election ; I also under- 
stood there had been money paid at the previous election. 

219. Mr. j East.] By the previous election, do you mean the election of 1841 ? 
—No, the former election. It is a most distressing thing in a town of 100,000 
inhabitants to have an election going on for a week, and the time of a great 
many of the people lost. 

220. Mr. Shaw.] At the previous election of which you have spoken, did you 
find, without having attended the booths, and knowing the particular parties 
who voted, that a greater number voted than there were bond fide voters upon 
the register ? — Yes ; I was convinced of that upon former occasions, that a great 
many voted who had no right to vote. 

221. That was one of the reasons why you wished to avoid another contest ? 
—Yes, and to prevent the town being kept in a state of tumult, riot, and drunk- 
enness for a week ; I suppose it is known that the election goes on for six days, 
one day for the nomination, and five polling-days, and that everybody who is 
not actually a temperance or a tee-total man is drunk. All the car-drivers are 
driving about the streets; each party has 100 or 150 vehicles, all driving about 
the streets, which of course costs a great deal of money. 

222. You are stating the result which you found befoi’e ? — Yes. 

223. Under those feelings, you proposed an arrangement or compromise of 
the same kind previous to the election of 1841, and with reference to the 
ensuing election of 1841, as that which you proposed subsequently ? — Such an 
arrangement was proposed by two Presbyterian clergymen at Belfast, and the 
Conservative party agreed to the proposal. I was in London at the time, and 
had nothing to do with it ; but when I heard of it I strongly advocated its being 
adopted ; and when the opposite party heard of it, they thought they had the 
best of the thing, and would not accept of it. 

224. Did you not mention that about that time in London to myself? — I did, 
and to several others. 

225. Mr. Liddell.'] Do not you think that the condition of the register of 
Belfast, as you have described it, is a gross abuse ? — It is a crying abuse. 

226. Was not it merely on account of the condition of the register that you 
proposed a compromise previous to the election of 1841 ? — Clearly from the im- 
possibility of ascertaining how either party stood. We hoped that there would 
have been an improved election law before another election took place, and the 
very same motives actuate me now. I do hope that before many more elections 
take place we shall have an improved law in that respect. 

227. Do not you consider that the condition of the list, there being 5,000 
names upon it, and not above 2,000 qualified to vote, is in itself an inducement 
to fraud and personation ? — Undoubtedly. 

228. Mr. Shaw.] And you found it so, in point of fact, on previous elections, 
by the numbers ? — Yes. 

229. Chairman^] With respect to the 600 1 , if you pay that sum, who is to 
repay you ? — If I do pay it, I am quite sure my party will repay me. 

230. The Conservative party generally ? — Y es. 

231. Have you received any promise from anybody that it shall be so? — 
I have received from the party an approval of my arrangement, saying it would 
save a great deal of ill feeling, and bad blood, and contest ; I think Mr. Fenton 
is the gentleman who signed the note sent to me. 

232. Then there was a note sent to you? — There was. 

233. Where is that note ? — I do not know ; I suppose I have it, but I have 
not it in my pocket ; I have not the slightest objection to produce it. 

[The Witness was directed to produce the note by the next meeting of the 
Committee.] 

234. Was there any other writing connected with the transaction? Not that 
I know of. 

235. Mr. Shaw.] Have the same parties to which you have referred been 

concerned for the last ten years as the principal managers of these matters in 
Belfast ? — Generally ; I do not think Mr. Fenton has. ' 

236. You yourself have taken an active interest in it all that time? — Yes, ever 
since the Reform Bill. 

237. With regard to Mr. Tennent, the late sitting Member, do you know the 
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part he took in the last election, beyond being a candidate ?— I suppose he took 
the means which he thought calculated to promote his return. 

238. With regard to the fund, do you know whether he contributed anything 
to that? — As far as I have heard, he did not contribute a shilling to it. S 

239. Was Mr. Bates, who was the Conservative agent, Mr. Tennent’s agent as 
well ?— No ; Mr. Tennent had no agent. 

240. Then, in point of fact, the Conservative party appointed their own agent, 
and conducted the election themselves ? — No doubt of it. 

241. As a matter of party arrangement, and not individually with respect to 
Mr. Tennent ? — Quite so. 1 was present when Mr. Tennent proposed employing 
Mr. Davison. 

242. Who is Mr. Davison ?— A highly respectable professional gentleman in 
Belfast. 

243. Is he the private agent to Mr. Tennent ? — I believe so ; and Mr. Tennent 
wished him to be appointed to act for him at the election ; but I, for one, 
objected to it. I said we would not have two agents, that one was enough to 
pay ; that we would appoint an agent of our own, independently of the candi- 
dates altogether ; we determined the thing as we thought best, and we appointed 
Mr. Bates. 

244. It was the understanding that the candidates were not to take any per- 
sonal part in the election, as to funds ? — They were to use every exertion ; but 
they were not to meddle with the funds, or give any instruction as to the payment 
of money. 

245. You are understood to say that Mr. Johnson contributed a certain sum to 
the fund, but that Mr. Tennent did not contribute any ? — I never heard that he 
did, and I believe he did not ; I know that it was the intention of the electors 
that he should not be called upon to pay a shilling. 

246. With regard to this 600/. or 1,000/., were the late sitting Members to 
have anything to do with that? — Most clearly not. 

247. Whom did you expect to pay that ultimately ? — I had no doubt that the 
party would pay it. 

248. The same party who had been conducting the election before ? — Yes. 

249. Chairman.] Who is Mr. Fenton ? — A gentleman in Belfast, a merchant, 
I think. 

250. Mr. Shaw.] Not a professional man? — No. 

251. Chairman.] What is his Christian name? — I am not quite sure. 

252. Mr. Shaw.] He is an independent man ; not a professional man, but one 
taking an interest in the cause? — Yes. 

253. Was it under the same feeling with which you had acted previously 
to the election of 1841 that you acted the other day, when you proposed the 
arrangement which you then offered? — Undoubtedly, to prevent scenes of 
drunkenness and improprieties of all sorts, and also to save money. 

254. And to avoid the difficulties and confusion which you have stated must 
have arisen from the state of the registration? — Certainly. 

255. With regard to the 600/. or 1,000/. was it distinctly understood between 
you and Mr. Campbell for what purpose that sum was to be paid ? — Distinctly ; 
it was to be paid to remunerate his party for the costs of bringing over witnesses 
and the other expenses they had been put to, and which he said they need not 
have incurred, if the proposal made in London had been made previously in 
Belfast. 

256. Mr. Campbell expressed some regret to you that it had not been made? 
— Yes, that it had not been made before. 

257. You inferred from that, that if it had been made in Belfast, before any 

expense was incurred, he would have been willing to make the arrangement, 
without any money being paid at all ?— That was what I inferred, from what he 
said ; and knowing that he was in the confidence of his party, I took for granted 
that the party thought the same. ' 

258. With regard to the money part of this compromise, you considered that 
this money was to reimburse his party for the costs which they had incurred with 
reference to the petition ? — Certainly, and for no other purpose whatever. 

259. Viscount Ehrington.] Did you expect that Mr. Grimshaw would examine 
the costs, and that they would be the matter that would determine him in his 
decision ? — I expected that on Mr. Campbell and myself stating the circum- 
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stances to Mr. Grimshaw, he would express his opinion whether they should be 
paid the 600?., or what further sum should be paid, not exceeding 1,000 l. 

260. Strictly with reference to the expense which had been incurred on 
account of the petition ? — Yes, and which must be incurred. 

261. The consequent expense ? — Yes. 

262. Chairman.'] With whom did you communicate pending the arrangement 
between you and Mr. Campbell? — Mr. Gordon ; I think nobody else; Mr. Ross, 
who was a candidate ; nobody else. 

263. You did not communicate with Mr. Johnson or Mr. Tennent? — Not a 
word of it. 

264. When did you first speak to either of them about it? — Certainly not 
till after the Committee separated. 

265. Not till after the decision of the Committee ?— No, and even then 1 did 
not communicate the particulars. 

266. What did you communicate ? — I said I had every reason to hope and 
believe that there would be no contest at the next election, and I told Mr. John- 
son that although there had been no stipulation as to who was to come forward 
at the next election, my impression was that he would not be supported ; that 
I would not recommend the party to support him, but to support Mr. Tennent. 

267. How soon after the arrangement did you tell that to Mr. Johnson ? — 
After the decision of the Committee, on the following day, certainly not the same 
day. 

268. What was Mr. Johnson’s answer to that? — His answer was quite in con- 
formity with what he had told me before, that he was quite ready to do any- 
thing for the interests of his party. 

269. He said nothing of his expenses ? — Not a word. 

270. How soon did you communicate the thing to Mr. Tennent? — I really do 
not recollect ; but certainly not for a couple of days after the decision. 

271. Mr. Shaw.] On the former occasion, in 1841, before the election, you 
have said that you were anxious to effect a similar arrangement? — Yes. 

272. Your wish was, that no second Conservative candidate should stand with 
Mr. Tennent on that occasion ?— My recommendation at that time was, that Mr. 
Dunbar, who was then Member, and Mr. Tennent, should either agree between 
themselves, or that they should appoint a certain number of friends to decide 
which of them should retire, in the event of it being found necessary that one 
should retire. 

273. Your own opinion was that it would be desirable to start but one Con- 
servative candidate at that election? — Yes ; and that opinion was stated before 
the dissolution of Parliament ; that it would be better that only one should come 
forward. 

274. And you used your influence to effect that ai’rangement on that occasion ? 
—I strongly advised that that arrangement should be endeavoured to be carried 
•out. 

275. Were you successful in that? — 1 think it was agreed to. 

276. To have but one ? — Yes. 

277. What was the' result of the election ?— That Mr. Dunbar retired. 

278. Was there not another Conservative candidate? Mr. Johnson came 
forward. 

279. And was returned ? — Yes. 

280. Contrary to your wish?— Yes, till I went to Belfast; but then I was 
assured that we had a majority of 70, and that changed my opinion ; for a vote 
was considered of more value then than it appears to be now. I changed my 
views as soon as I was told that we had that majority, and adopted the opposite 
views with great satisfaction. 

.281. With respect to the carrying out of this arrangement, you do not mean 
to imply that you had the power to enforce it ? — So far as that, my influence is 
considerable, that I think a great many people would be guided by my opinion. 

282. All you understood to do was to use your own influence ?— I could not 
do more. 

283. Viscount JEbrinqton.] Supposing your proposition respecting the bring- 
ing forward only one candidate on each side had not been adopted, should you 
have considered yourself bound to pay the sum awarded by Mr. Grimshaw ?— 
If my party had broken faith', and insisted on putting forward two, and the 
other party had also put forward two in self-defence, I should have considered 
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J. M'NtiU, Esq. myself bound to see the money paid. I am sure Mr. Campbell thinks me bound 
— • — ■ personally to him in such a case. 

28 June 1842. 284. Mr. Shaw.] Provided he can succeed with his party in preventing a 

contest?— Precisely; if the thing is carried out as he and I agreed. There is 
not the slightest doubt that it will be paid. 

2S5. Chairman.] You have a memorandum, you say, from Mr. Fenton?— 

I have, approving of what I had done. 

286. And undertaking to indemnify you ? — Yes. 

287. Mr. Shaw.] For whom did Mr. Fenton make that undertaking r— My 
recollection is that there was a meeting of some of the Conservatives of Belfast. 

288. Mr. Cnpps.] As you have not that letter with you, will you state the 
substance of it, in case it should not be found ? — My recollection of it is, that 
they highly approved of what I stated to have been the arrangement made here, 
to prevent further contest, and that they agreed to pay whatever sum I might 
have stipulated, for for the expenses which Mr. Campbell had been put to, and 
so on. I received that as a mark of approbation of what I had done, and an 
acknowledgment that they would make good the engagement I had entered 
into. 

289. Mr. Shaw.] It has been stated that the Conservative people of Belfast 
are angry about this, and that they are not likely to carry the arrangement into 
effect ; is that so ? — I suppose there are some who do not like it. I think the 
people who have cars to hire are rather disappointed, and those who expected a 
little money, perhaps, are disappointed ; but I cannot fancy that any respecta- 
ble persons are disappointed, unless they have some personal feelings of their 
own. 

290. What do you suppose the feeling of the other side to be upon the sub- 
ject ? — I do not know. I see by the papers they have some difficulty as to whom 
to appoint. 

291. You have stated that you had some conversation with Mr. Tennent after 
the arrangement was made ; what was that? — I do not recollect on what day it 
was, but certainly not on the day of the Committee meeting ; and I rather think 
not on the following day. I told him I did not expect that he would be much 
troubled at the ensuing election ; that I intended to recommend to the Conser- 
vatives to return him with a Whig, which I expected would be the result. 

292. Did you inform him of any particulars of what occurred between you 
and Mr. Campbell ? — I got away without telling him anything about the money 
concern, as I thought he would, ask questions ; I do not think I ever talked to 
Mr. Tennent about the money part of the business until it appeared in the news- 
papers. 

293. He and Mr. Johnson were not parties to that arrangement? — Not in the 
slightest degree. 

294. As you and the other gentlemen of your party had been instrumental in 
procuring the return without expense to those parties who had to defend the 
petition, you thought it was unnecessary to consult them in the matter ?— I 
believe they had stated their willingness to abide the result of any decision to 
which we might come. 

295. Mr. Denison.] Were you present in the Committee-room when the Bel- 
fast Committee met? — Yes. 

296. Were you present when the directions were given to counsel to the effect 
* The witness has that the petition should not be defended ? — No.* 

since desired to. 297. There was a petition against the two sitting Members, was there not ?— 
alter his answer to Yes. 

kto^Yes.™ In ° 298. That petition was not defended, and the two sitting Members withdrew?— 
Yes. My recollection of it is, that Mr. Austin, in opening the case for the peti- 
tioners, alleged that it must be a void election, for certain reasons, and that Mr. 
Talbot admitted that those were good reasons ; and that Mr. Talbot went on to 
state that he was not instructed or disposed to defend the seats, particularly as 
there had been no allegation against character ; that if there had been any such 
allegation he would have fought it out to the last ; but that as that was not the 
case, he was not disposed or instructed to go on with the inquiry. 

299. Chairman.] That was done as the carrying out of your agreement with 
Mr. Campbell ? — No doubt of it. 

300. Mr. Denison.] When Mr. Talbot made that statement, was it with y our 

concurrence that he did so? — Certainly. . 

301. That 
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301. That line of conduct was pursued in consequence of the arran°'ement 
you had made with Mr. Campbell ?— I think so. 

302. Namely, that you would agree, personally, to pay 600 l. to reimburse 
him, or the other party, in the expenses of bringing witnesses with respect to the 
petition, but not with reference to any election expenses incurred during the 
election ? — It had not the slightest reference to any election expenses but it had 
reference to more than the paying of the expenses which they had been put to 
by the petition ; it had reference to the peace and quietness of the town at the 
ensuing election. 

303. But the money was not to be applied to any purpose but the payment 

of the expenses of the witnesses coming from Belfast to London ?— Decidedly 
not. J 

304. There was no reference whatever to any bills or expenses during the 

progress of the election ? — Certainly not. ° 

305. And upon that understanding you both agreed as far as you could to 
promote the election of a Conservative and a Whig at the coming election?— We 
did. 

30C. With respect to the additional 400/. which was to be conditional, was 
that to be applied in the same way ; that is to say, provided the expenses of 
the witnesses came to 400 /. more than the 600 /., was it to be appropriated 
simply in that way ? — That was my understanding. 

307. And without any reference to the expenses incurred during the election? 
—Quite so. My understanding of the matter was this : I had Mr. Camp, 
bell’s statement that his party were 600/. out of pocket at that time; I did not 
know whether there might not be 400/. more to pay; but I was willing to have 
the matter referred to Mr. Grimshaw, and if on investigation he found that the 
expenses of prosecuting the petition had amounted to 1,000/., owing to tile pro- 
posal I made here not having been made in Belfast, before those expenses were 
incurred, we were to pay that sum. If he said the amount was 700/., or 800/., 
or 900/., we were to pay it; anything between 600/. and 1,000/. ; I thought it 
a good bargain to pay. 

308. Mr. Shaw.] Is it then to be understood that the only question referred 
to Mr. Grimshaw was the amount of expenses which had been incurred in 
preparing the case for the petitioners? — That was what was to be referred 
to him. 

309. And nothing else ? — And nothing else ; the question of the amount of 
the expenses was the question which he was to decide. 

310. Mr. Denison .] Had you any authority from the Conservative party to 
make this arrangement, either pecuniarily or with reference to the parties 
resigning; had it been a subject which had undergone discussion at Belfast? 
—Not at all. 

311. Then are the Committee to understand that you yourself personally 
agreed to pay this 600/., and perhaps 400/. more, provided this arrangement 
which you made with Mr. Campbell was carried into effect, one part of that 
arrangement being that you yourself would assist in procuring the return of 
one Conservative and one Whig at the future election? — Yes. 

312. Then that could only be your own determination and wish; you were 
not responsible to any party ? — No, but I felt assured my party would sup- 
port me. 

313- Did any part of this arrangement arise out of a resolution come to by 
any part of the electors in Belfast, or was it simply a personal and private 
arrangement made by yourself, of which you took the responsibility ?— I was 
induced to make myself responsible, from the conviction that my party in Belfast 
■would not allow me to pay the money; but I had no authority to come under 
any pecuniary agreement for the party in Belfast, because I never anticipated 
such a crisis. 

3 1 4- Though you had no authority with respect to the money, had you any 
authority from any parties with respect to any compromise as to who should 
stand in future ? — None whatever. 

3 1 5- Then the whole was personal? — I took it upon myself, trusting to the 
support of my party ; I think, from the part I have taken, they would be very 
m uch disposed to carry out any arrangement I might make. 

3 1 6. Is it to be understood that the whole of this arrangement was made by 
you personally, you running .all the risk of its being acted on by your party, or 
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had you had from your party any previous approbation of the course which you 
might pursue ? — I rail the whole risk myselb 

317. Mr. Shaw.] Who was to have borne the expenses of defending the peti- 
tion, supposing it had gone onf—There was another subscription for that. 
When I left Belfast there was a fund being collected for that purpose. 

31S. Was it understood that the sitting Members were not to bear any part of 
those expenses r — That was clearly understood ; I believe they were expected to 
put down some small subscription for that purpose, but it was understood that 
they were not to be called on to defend the seats at their own expense. 

319. Did you consider that in the arrangement which you afterwards pro- 
posed you were acting, though without express authority, on behalf of those 
persons who would have been liable to the expenses had the petition gone on?— 

I did ; I considered that I was acting for the party who would be subject to the 
expense of defending the petition, even if it had cost 10,000 I. 

320. You were acting spontaneously on their behalf ? Yes. 

321. Chairman .] Did you subscribe to that second fund?— I did. 

322. To what amount ? — £. 100. / 

323. Do you know anybody else who subscribed to that second iund t — -1 dare 
say the whole list of Conservatives subscribed ; but I have not seen the list. 

324. The question is limited to the petition fund ; do you recollect the name 
of any one individual who subscribed to that fund 1 You are not required to give 
all or even some of the names; you are only asked whether you recollect the 
name of any one?— I know the names of most of the Conservative party m and 
about Belfast, and I believe they were generally, if not all, subscribers ; but 
I never saw the list. I left Ireland in April. 

325. Can you name any one who, to your knowledge, subscribed to the peti- 
tion fund ?— I should say that Mr. Fenton and Mr. Gordon, who subscribed to 
the other fund, subscribed to that. 

326. How much did they subscribe to the other fund ? T cannot tell. 

327. How much to this? — I do not know. 

328. Mr: Shaw.'] You expected the same parties to subscribe to this tuna 
who had subscribed to the former one? — Yes. 

320. And pretty much in the same proportions? — Yes. 

330. Chairman .] You have said that Mr. Tennent did not subscribe to the. 
original fund ? — I believe not. . . , 

331 Was any subscription paid for him by any persons not belonging to the 
Conservative body of Belfast?— 1 have understood that there was a collection 
made by some individuals professing to be personal friends of Mr. Tennent, but 
not all living in Belfast. ; but I never saw the list. 

332. Of what class were those parties; were they of any particular trade. — 
I do not know of what trade they were ; I heard they were Conservatives, but 
I do not know whether they were connected with any particular trade. 

333. Do you know anything at all of the amount subscribed, or of the per- 

sons who thus subscribed, if they did subscribe ? — 1 heard that the amount pai 
in was 2,000/. , •. 

334. Who did you hear paid that in r— I think the name connected witn it 
was Mr. Henry, of Dublin. 

33,5. Is he a cotton manufacturer? — I do not know. , . 

336. Is it Mr. Henry, of Island Bridge?— I do not know anything about m 
business ; I have seen him. 

337. Are you acquainted with him ? — Yes. . , 

338. He has cotton-works, has not he? — I commenced acquaintance wi 
him at Belfast ; I cannot speak as to his having cotton-works. 

33Q. Did you understand from him that he had paid in 2,000/. ? No, 1 
not ; 'I heard it stated that he had been the means of getting together this su 
in Belfast and elsewhere. 

340. Possibly in England ? — I do not know the list. 

341. Mr. Denison.'] Has any part of this 600 /. been paid?— No. 

342. Do you happen to know who has paid the expenses of the witnes 
coming over ? — I do not. 

343. Have yon given any bond for the payment of the 600/. ? — No. 

344. Do you know of anybody who has ? — I am sure that nobody has, bee 

I am tlie only person responsible. 345. Chairvm^ 
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345. Chairman .] Have not you given your bond, inasmuch as you have 
given your word ? — I consider so ; that my word is as good as my bond. 

346. Mr. Denison .] You say that you have paid no money, but that you are 
answerable for payment of this money, provided at the coming election the 
other party promote the election of one Whig and one Conservative ?— That was 
our agreement. 

347. In case that is not done the GOO l. is not to be paid? — I do not know 
about that. If we broke the bargain, if we started two Conservatives, I think 
they would be perfectly justified in starting two against us, and I doubt whether 
Mr’ Grimshaw would not decide that I should fulfil the pecuniary part of my 
agreement with Mr. Campbell. 

348. Mr. Cripps .] Who is Mr. Grimshaw ? — He is a gentleman who lives in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast ; an independent gentleman of Belfast. 

349. Chairman^] Of the Liberal party? — Yes. 

350. Mr. Cripps .] At what time did the first conversation between you and 
Mr. Campbell take place, when you say he took a night to sleep upon it ? — The 
day before the Committee was to meet. 

351. The Committee met on Wednesday the 1st of June?— I believe they 
did. 

352. You had seen him, then, the overnight? — Yes. 

353. Was that after the Committee was nominated? — Yes. 

354. Had you seen a list of the Members who were to serve on the Commit- 
tee?— Yes. The Chairman had been declared, which certainly did not increase 
my desire that the petition should be proceeded with. If I may be allowed to 
make a further statement, I would say that I was not altogether influenced by 
the nomination of the Chairman. Before the Chairman was named, I had 
desired an inquiry to be made, whether there was anybody in London competent 
to make an arrangement, such as I subsequently made ; and I was informed 
that there was nobody in London that could do it till Mr. Campbell arrived. 
Before he arrived the Chairman had been named, which certainly, as I have 
said, did not decrease my desire to have the matter settled. 

355- Mr- Shaw.'] Supposing you had been at Belfast before the expense was 
incurred of sending over the witnesses, would you then have desired to make 
the same arrangement ? — I certainly should have done it. 

356. Chairman.] In the opinion of Mr. Austin, which has been referred to, 
were there directions for proving the personations?— I think there were. 

357. And for proving the bribery? — Yes. 

358. Proofs were directed as to both? — Yes; I think there was a sweeping 
clause, “ Make this as strong as you can,” or something of that kind. 

359. Were there regular counsel’s directions?— 1 do not think there was any- 
thing particular ; nothing that I thought worth making a memorandum of. 

360. Mr. East.] If you had been at Belfast, you would have entertained the 
same opinion, irrespectively of Mr. Austin’s legal opinion, as to the advisability 
of making the compromise, as you did on perusing that opinion ? — I have always 
been of that opinion ; when I say always, I mean since the previous election ; 
so much so, that when the matter was talked of in Belfast, as to the propriety of 
giving security for defending the seats, I was one who objected to it. 

361. Mr. Shaw.] Was the question of the minority of the deputy returning 
officers strongly and prominently put forward in Mr. Austin’s opinion ? — De- 
cidedly ; so much so, that my conviction was, that if there had been nothing else 
against us, that would have defeated us. 

362. That conviction arose from having read that opinion ? — Yes. 

363- That opinion, you are understood to say, was given to the petitioners? 
— It was given to the petitioners ; how we got it I do not pretend to say. 

364. Mr. East.] What were your motives then for wishing to compromise the 
matter before you saw Mr. Austin’s opinion? — As I have stated before, my 
motive was, what it liad been for a length of time ; I thought that it would be a 
great deal better to have peace in the town than drunkenness and riot. 

305- Even if both your Members were unseated ?— Yes. 

366. And your visit to Belfast seems to have strengthened you in the idea that 
your power as Conservatives was stronger than it seems to turn out to be ? 
When I returned to Belfast I saw a return giving us a majority of 70. 

367. And still. you had the conviction that it was desirable to compromise one 
of the seats ?— I would have done it if I could, even before the election, inde- 
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penclently of the statement of a majority of 70 ; if I conld then have so arranged 
it, I would have been willing that one and one should be returned. 

368. Chairman.'] Can you tell who kept the accounts of the Conservative 
party ( — I cannot. 

369. Do you know anybody connected with them r — I think Mr. Thompson 
was the treasurer. 

370. Mr. Samuel Thompson ? — I think so. 

371. Do you know whether he kept any books of accounts ? — I cannot say ; I 
never saw any. 

372. Did you ever converse with him on the subject of the accounts ? — I dare 
say I have conversed with him on the subject of money, but I never asked for 
any account, and never saw one. 

373. Have you heard of the allegation of personation, by bringing people 
from Monaghan to personate voters ? — I heard that spoken of in Belfast. 

374. Did you hear it spoken of, that Quakers’ dresses had been prepared?— 
I do not think I heard that till I heard it in London. 

375. But the personation you heard of in Belfast? — I heard it spoken of on 
both sides. 

376. Mr. Shaw.] Are there any Quaker electors there? — Yes, I believe so. I 
heard that electors were confined, and kept forcibly under the committee-room 
of the Liberal party. I heard that electors were even kept in some of the Li- 
beral party’s houses ; but I am not to believe those things on hearsay. I have 
heard also, since I came here, that one was killed with whiskey. 



Jovis, 30° die Junii, 1842, 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. Bechet Denison- 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebrington. 



Sir Benjamin Hall. 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protheroe. 

Mr. Shaw. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



[ The following letter , transmitted by Mr. M l Neill, was delivered in and read :] 

Belfast, 18 June 1842. 

At a Meeting of Conservative Gentlemen held here this day; Samuel Greame Fenton, esq. J-P- 
in the Chair. 

1 . Resolved, That previous to the late election of Members of Parliament for this borough, 
we entered into a negotiation with our political opponents for the purpose of avoiding a 
contested election, and of thereby maintaining peace and good-will amongst the inha- 
bitants, and that we were further induced to adopt this measure from our deep conviction 
that in the present state of the election law and condition of the registry, it is all but im- 
possible that a contested election can be carried on without extreme temptation to corrupt 
practices. 

2. Resolved, That for the purpose of avoiding the possibility of personation and every 
possible form of conniption, we further proposed a joint tribunal of the two political parties, 
with power of agreeing as to the bond fide electors, and distinguishing them from such as 
might attempt to vote upon any false pretences, and that we have always regretted that these 
proposals were refused. 

3. Resolved, That we have heard with satisfaction that Mr. M ‘Neill has arranged with 
Mr. Campbell in London that the late election should be declared void, on the grounds 0^ 
the minority of some of the deputies, and the obstruction to voting in one of the booths, an 
that we are willing to pay such part of the already incurred expenses of the petition as Mr. 
M'Neill may have agreed to, for the purpose of avoiding the additional charges of a pro 
tracted trial, and that as the late members were unconnected with Mr. M'Neill’s agreemen, 
they are to be totally exempted from all share in the necessary disbursements. 

Samuel Greame Fenton, Chairman. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Bates appeared as agent on behalf of the electors of Belfast. The re- 
solution of the Committee of the 28th instant having been read to him, 

Mr. Bates requested of the Committee that the agent for the Committee 
might be directed to furnish to the agent of the electors a statement of 
charges on which it is intended to rely before this Committee, with the 
names of the persons alleged to be implicated in each of such charges re- 
spectively, with the names of the witnesses by whom it is proposed to prove 
each of such charges. 

Mr. Coppock stated that he should be ready to furnish a list of the charges 
made and a list of the parties charged, but that he conceived there were 
strong objections to furnish the names of the witnesses proposed to be 
called. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After some time, the agents were again called in, and informed that the 
Committee had unanimously come to the following resolutions : — 

That Mr. Coppock be directed to furnish to Mr. Bates a statement of the 
charges on which it is intended to rely before this Committee, and the per- 
sons alleged to be implicated in sucli charges respectively ; but that they 
were also unanimously of opinion that the names of the witnesses by whom 
it is proposed to prove such charges cannot be given. That the Committee 
intend that the Chairman shall have the examination of the witness in the 
first instance, the Members of the Committee asking such questions as they 
think fit ; and that if any points be omitted which occur to Mr. Coppock 
or Mr. Bates as desirable, they should be suggested to some Member of the 
Committee. 



Mr. James Campbell, called in ; and Examined. 

377. Chairman."] YOU are a resident elector of the town of Belfast ? — I am. 

378. In mercantile business? — A flax-spinner. 

379. You belong to what is called the Liberal party ? — I do. 

380. Did you take an active part at the late election ? — I did. 

381. Did you attend in London for the hearing of the petition? — I did. 

382. Were you a petitioner yourself? — No, I think I was one of the securities. 

383. You attended in London to support the petition ? — I did. 

384. You know that instructions were given to an agent to sustain that 
petition by counsel before the Committee ? — I do. 

385. Did you prepare or take any part in getting up the evidence to sustain 
that petition ? — I did. 

386. On what facts did you proceed in preparing the evidence ? — I assisted 
generally. 

387. Under what heads ; did you assist in getting up evidence to prove per- 
sonation ? — Yes. 

388. Bribery? — Yes. 

389. Anything else? — I merely assisted as one of a committee ; I assisted the 
agent who had the charge of getting up the case . 

390. Who were the agents? — Mr. JVLBrair. 

391. And persons employed by him? — Yes. 

392. When did you arrive in London ? — I arrived in London on the Wednes- 
day morning, the 1st of June ; I think the morning that the Committee were 
first to meet. 

393. On that day the Committee met, but the proceedings were postponed by 
reason of the illness of Mr. Serjeant Wrangham till the next day ?— That was the 
reason I heard assigned. 

394. The next day it came on again ? — It did. 

395. Was a communication made to you for an arrangement or compromise 
of the matter? — There was. 

396. Who made the proposal to you ?— Mr. M'Neill. 

397- Was he the first who proposed it ? — He was. , , 

398. On what day was it that he so proposed it?— It was on the Wednesday 
morning, when I was sitting at breakfast ; he came into the public room 01 the 
Burlington, and wished me to speak to him before I went out. 

399- Did you speak to him ? — I did . 
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400. In private?— I can scarcely say it. was private, for Mr. Ross and I we . 
breakfasting when Mr. M‘Neill came in, and I think the invitation to us ^ 
genera], as much to one as the other, when we had finished breakfast to tro 
Mr. M ‘Neill’s private room, where he was at breakfast. 

401. By Mr. Ross, do you mean one of the unsuccessful candidates? Y es 

402. Did Mr. M‘Neill inhabit the same hotel? — He did. 

403. Did you retire with Mr. M ‘Neill to his private room ? — With Mr. Ross 
to Mr. M‘ Neill’s private room. 

404. Mr. Ross was present at the conversation ? — He was, on the first 
morning. 

405. State to the Committee what it was that occurred between you and Mr 
M'Neill on that occasion ; how the conversation commenced, and the entire of it* 
as distinctly as your memory enables you? — Mr. M‘Neill commenced the con- 
versation by alluding to the pity or hardship it was, that the town of Belfast 
should be so much annoyed by contested elections, and that, for his own part, 
he would be most anxious something should be done to put an end to it. We 
had a good deal of conversation generally, the particulars of which I cannot just 
now repeat ; but it ended by Mr. M'Neill proposing that, if we would withdraw 
the petition, we should have one seat, which I refused. 

406. Did he state how you were to have one seat if you withdrew the petition? 
— I probably should correct myself in stating if we withdrew the petition. I 
understood him rather that the prayer of the petition should be granted, namely, 
to void the election, and that we should go to an election again without a con- 
test, each putting in a man. 

407. Did he propose any terms on which that was to be done, or how it was 
to be done r — No, not on that morning. 

408. Was anything said by him to you about money ? — I think in the course 
of die conversation I said that a couple of thousand pounds would scarcely put 
us in the condition in which we should have been if we had been fairly dealt 
with at the election. I think there was no proposition about money that 
morning. 

409. Was any answer made to that? — I think Mr. M'Neill just took up the 
terms “ a couple of thousand pounds,” as much as to say that that was out of the 
question. 

410. Mr. Shaw.] Did you make that observation with reference to the costs 
of the petition, or anything else ? — The costs of the petition ; that was the 
meaning I had in it. 

411. Chairman.] The expenses incurred about the petition?— Yes. 

412. Did anything else occur at that meeting which you have not stated? — 
I think not anything that I consider important, or that anything occurred at all. 

413. Was anything said about the success of the petition by either party ?— 
Mr. M'Neill did state that, in reference to the Committee that we had got and 
the Chairman we had got, certainly the chances were against them. 

414- What did he mean by that ; who was the Chairman ? — I do not recollect. 

415* Was he of a particular political party ?— I presume that was the under- 
standing. 

416. Did he connect that in any way with the offer or proposal he was disposed 
to make ? No, I think not ; he merely made an observation that we were in a 
more favourable position owing to that than he thought we otherwise would have 
been. 

417- Did Mr. Ross take any part in that conversation? — Very little; I cannot 
say that he took any particular part in it. 

418. Had you any further communication made to you, or did you make a 
■communication to the other party on the subject after that? — The following 
morning Mr. Ross and I were at breakfast in a similar way, when Mr. Gordon 
came into the room. 

419. From the time of the first conversation on the morning of Wednesday 
until the morning of Thursday had any proposal been made to you in that 
interval? No further than when Mr. Ross and I were going out to dinner we 
met Mr. M'Neill; whether it was in the hall or in the public room I am not 
positive ; he said that he was going out to dine with Mr. Batt, and that he would 
be in about half-past 11 at night, and that probably we might meet again. 

420. Mr. Liddell.] How long might that- conference have lasted on the Wed- 
nesday morning?— Rather better than half an hour, I would suppose. 

421. Chairman] 
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421. Chairman.] On Thursday morning you met again in the same way?— 
On Thursday morning Mr. Gordon came into the room, and came to me and 
asked me had I any message for Mr. M'Neill; I said, “ Certainly not.” He 
said, “ VV ould you have any objection to call in as you pass his breakfast-room ?” 
I said I was engaged to go to Mr. Coppock’s at 10 o’clock, and I had then only 
a few minutes to spare ; he said he would not detain me a moment. Mr Ross 
and 1, on going out, called at Mr. M ‘Neill’s breakfast-room. Mr. M'Neill told 
Mr. Ross that there might be matters talked of between him and me that it would 
not be fitting for him, Mr. Ross, to hear or know anything about ; and Mr. Ross 
left the room. 

422. After Mr. Ross had left the room, how did the conversation, as to any 
agreement, commence ? — The conversation commenced on the part of Mr. M'Neill. 
He said, “ I understand your time is limited,” or some observation of that kind", 
“ a nd in order to make short of it one way or the other, will you have any ob- 
jection to state candidly the sum of money you are out of pocket?” 

423. Mr. Shaw.] For what '—For the petition. I said I had not the least 
objection, and I stated on the instant 600b ; and he said, “ You shall have your 
600 /., and let the petition be dropped.” 

424. ^ Chairman .] “ Let the petition be dropped” ? — Let the election be voided. 
I said x would not accept of that at all, for we had our witnesses all in London, 
and we had them to pay and send home again, and we had our lawyers to pay, 
and I was quite satisfied it would be nearly 600 /. more which would be required. 
He then said, “ I will put myself entirely in the hands of yoiu/ friend, Mr. Grim- 
shaw.” 

425. Meaning Mr. Robert Grimshaw? — Yes; “ and if he says that I am to 
pay the additional 400 l. over the 600 /., you shall have it.” 

426. You have spoken of an additional 600 /. ; who introduced the 400/. ? — 
I believe I said that they might be from 400 /. to 600 /. more. 

427. .Was there any agreement come to between you and him? — Considering 
the position in which I stood, I thought it my duty to say that I would accept 
•of his offer. 

427*. State to the Committee exactly, and with precision, what the terms of 
the agreement between you and him were ? — The terms were 600 /., distinctly 
understood to be paid. 

428. On whose behalf was Mr. M'Neill to pay the money ? — On behalf of the 
Conservative party. 

429. On whose behalf were you to receive the money? — The Liberal party. 
There was to be a further sum of 400 /., depending on the award of Mr. Robert 
•Grimshaw. 

430. Mr. Shaw.] His opinion turning upon what point? — If our expenses 
amounted to so much. 

43 1 . Mr. Liddell.] You looked upon him as the arbitrator ? — As far as regarded 
the 400 /., if our expenses amounted to that. 

432. Chaii'man.] The only thing Mr. Grimshaw was to decide was, whether 
your expenses exceeded 600 l. or not ? — Exactly. 

433- If he found that they exceeded 600 /., as far as from 600 1 . to 1,000/. 
was to be paid by Mr. M'Neill ? — Exactly so. 

434. Mr. Last.] They were in no case to exceed 1,000 /. ? — That was under- 
stood distinctly. 

435- Chairman. 1 The maximum was 1,000/., and the' minimum 600/.? 
— Yes. 

436. Mr. Liddell.] Had you not on the preceding day mentioned the sum 
of 1,000/.? — I mentioned the sum of 2,000/., in general conversation, the first 

•day- 

437- Mr. Shaw.] If you mentioned the sum of 600/., how did the mention of 
,400/. arise ?— I think I mentioned the sum at first myself, from 400/. to 600 1. 

438. Chairman.] The stipulation as to money you have stated; what were 
the stipulations, if any, as to the petition on your part? — The stipulations on ray 
•part were, that we were to get the election annulled as quietly as possible ; to- 
take, some point on which it would not be necessary to go into any lengthened 
detail by counsel. 

• 439- You were to take up some point quietly? — Yes, some point that was to 
annul the election. 

43 1 - d 3 440. What 
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440. What do you mean by that? — To take up some minor point in the 
charges, which they would admit. 

441. And to omit going into some other charges ? — In fact, to make the mat- 
ter as short as possible. 

442. Were there any points specified on which you were to proceed, or any 
points specified on which you were not to proceed ? — No, I think not. 

443. Give, as distinctly as you can, wliat passed, as to what you were to go 
into 1 — The agreement simply was, that we were to take up some short question 
which would annul the election ; that we were to go to as little expense and 
little further trouble as possible. 

444. No selection was made of what the point was to be at that meeting ?— 
None. 

445. Was there anything else in the stipulation than, first, the payment on 
their part ; and, secondly, on your part, the going into a short case ; was there 
a third branch ? — There was ; that we should each use our influence with the 
party to have no contest, and each to put in a man. 

446. A Conservative and a Liberal? — Yes. 

447. Did you accede at once to those terms ? — I did. 

448. Was anything said of other candidates being found r — In the general 
conversation on the Wednesday morning Mr. M £ NeilI did certainly state, that 
in case we went on with the petition, and that we went as far as we possibly 
could or had threatened to do, and disqualify the two sitting Members, they had 
arrangements made to take up the town of Belfast again ; he said himself that 
his name was mentioned as one. 

449. That they had other candidates? — Yes. 

450. Did he name who those other candidates were to be ? — lie did ; he said 
for his own part he had no ambition for any office or situation of the kind, but 
that if his party wished him to stand, he would stand ; and they had spoken of 
Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Fenton. 

451. Did he say which of those others, or whether either of them would stand 
in the event of your disqualifying the sitting Members ? — No, he mentioned the 
three names which had been thought of in the event of the disqualification 
being effected. 

452. Was there any arrangement then made as to the manner in which this 
agreement was to be carried out? — No. I think I have detailed to the Com- 
mittee everything I can at present recollect. If in the course of my examina- 
tion anything else occurs to me, I shall have great pleasure in stating it. As far 
as my memory serves me I have given everything. 

453. Did you communicate to anybody that you had made that arrangement? 
— I did. 

454. To whom did you communicate it? — To Mr. Robert Grimshaw, by 
letter, with Mr. M'Neill’s consent. 

455. Did you communicate it to anybody in London ? — I did consider it my 
duty to communicate it to Doctor Kidley. He was to have come here two days 
after me, and he had arrived on the Thursday morning. 

456. Was he on the Liberal committee? — He was ; and it was understood by 
the committee that he would join me in London, and that was the only person 
I communicated it to until it got wind in some way. 

457. Was the agreement between you and Mr. M'Neill canned out; was it 
acted on in London ? — It was, as far as the annulling of the election. 

458. State to whom you communicated that agreement for the purpose of 
having it concluded by nullifying the election?— I did not communicate the par- 
ticulars of the agreement to any person. I went to Mr. M'Brair at Mr. Cop- 
pock’s that morning, and told him I had made an arrangement with Mr. 
M'Neill, and it was my wish that he should take steps immediately ; but I did 
not enter into any particulars with Mr. M'Brair. 

459. Mr. Shaw.] You felt that you had authority on behalf of the party to 
make that arrangement, and that it would, if made by you, be ratified? 
— Yes.. 

460. Chairman.] How did it happen that the matter was arranged before the 
Election Committee ; did you see the counsel ? — I did not. 

461- Did you instruct Mr. Coppock, and tell him to instruct the counsel in a 
particular way r— I did not ; but Mr. M'Brair, I think, did ; my communica- 
tion was to Mr. M'Brair. 

462. When 
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462. When you left Mr. M'Neill, to whom did you go r— I went direct to 
Mr. Coppock’s. 

463. Whom did you see ?— Mr. M'Brair and Mr. Coppock. 

464. Mr. M‘ Brair was one of the petitioners? — He was, and he was agent for 
the Liberal party. 

465. Is he an attorney ? — He is not. 

466. He was acting as agent for the Liberals at Belfast, though not a profes- 
sional man ? — Yes. 

467. Did you communicate to him and to Mr. Coppock ? — I rather think I 
did not say anything to Mr. Coppock, but that the communication went through 
Mr. M ‘Brair to Mr. Coppock. 

468. You did meet Mr. M‘Brair? — I did. 

469. Did you do anything further, or say to anybody anything further 
respecting that agreement, before it was carried into effect before the Com- 
mittee r — We had to wait on Lord Belfast, being one of the petitioners, to get 
him to withdraw the petition. 

470. Will you be so good as to recollect that the petition was not to be with- 
drawn, but, on the contrary, to be successful ? — It is probably from my ignorance 
of these matters that I use not the proper terms; but Mr. M‘Brair and I went 
to Lord Belfast for his assent. 

471. Did he assent? — Very reluctantly. 

472. However, be did assent? — He did. 

473. What did you do upon that ? — We drove direct to the House of Commons. 

474. Were the Committee sitting? — They were; and I understood I was not 
to be admitted, having been summoned by the opposite party as a witness. 

475. What did you do when you got to the House of Commons and found the 
Committee sitting ? — I do not know that I did anything connected with the 
business I was on. 

476. How did the counsel come to know that that line was to be taken ? — 
That I cannot tell, beyond what I have already said, that I made the commu- 
nication to Mr. M ‘Brair. 

477. Mr. Shaw.] When the conversation first occurred between you and Mr. 
M'Neill, did Mr. M‘Neill state to you that, having had five or six contests within 
the last ten years, and two petitions, and having spent 10,000?. on one of those 
petitions, when they unseated Lord Belfast and Mr. Gibson, be bad no fancy for 
going on ? — I do not remember anything about 10,000?. ; but we had a general 
conversation respecting contested elections at Belfast, and it was my opinion, as 
well as Mr. M‘Neill’s, that it would be for our advantage if we could get rid of 
them. 

478. Mr. M‘Neill stated that you said, in reply to his communication, that 
you were sorry that offer had not been made before you left Belfast, and incurred 
all the expense of witnesses and lawyers, and so on ; for that every reasonable 
man in Belfast wished very much that the previous offer of compromise had been 
accepted, and that you were quite sure they would be very glad to have no 
further contest. Was that the substance of what you said to him upon the occa- 
sion, and is that what you now feel ? — There is a great deal of it which will agree 
with my present recollection ; but there are some important parts of it that I 
cannot bring to my recollection. 

479. Mr. M'Neill states, that Mr. Campbell said he was sorry the proposal he 
had made for an arrangement had not been made before the parties left Belfast, 
and bad incun-ed all the expenses of witnesses and lawyers, and preparations for 
the petition ? — I should be sorry to suppose for a moment that Mr. M'Neill would 
mis-state anything ; 1 think lie is quite incapable of that ; but I do not recollect 
that part of the conversation. 

480. You agreed to an arrangement?— I did subsequently; and we both 
agreed with respect to the petition, that that which was most desired by reason- 
able men on both sides was to have no contested election. 

481. You say you did agree with him ; if the same proposition had been made 
to you in Belfast before the parties left Belfast, and the expenses had been in- 
curred, should you have been willing to accede to the proposition then ?— I think 
we very likely should. 

482. And in that case all the expenses incurred in the promotion of the peti- 
tion would have been saved ? — There was a great deal of expense incurred before 
that in getting up the evidence. 

431. D4 483. But 
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483. But all the expense of bringing over witnesses, ancl in counsel and agents 

here, would have been saved ? — Yes. 0 

484. Then in that case you would have had no claim for expenses 011 that 
ground, those expenses not being incurred ? — No ; nor do I suppose there would 
have been a claim made. 

485. In point of fact the claim arose out of those expenses having been in- 
curred, the proposition he made not having been made before the expenses had 
been incurred? — Yes. 

486. Do you recollect that on previous occasions, and particularly before the 
election of 1842, a proposition of the same kind was either made or entertained? 
— I do ; I do not know that it was exactly made to the party, but it was suov 
gested in such a quarter, that I am quite sure it would have been carried out If 
it had been accepted. 

487. Was that a suggestion on the part of the Conservatives? — Yes. 

48S. Are you of opinion it would have been well to have agreed in that?— 
We were in a position with our second candidate that we could not honourably 
accept the proposition. 

489. Do you think that was the reason that it was not accepted, your being 
bound as a point of honour to your second candidate ? — Yes. 

490. Otherwise you would have tried to have carried out such an arrange- 
ment, avoiding the evils and inconveniences to the town of such a contest ?— 
Yes ; it is very much to be regretted it was not done. 

491. You were prepared previous to the election, if you could have done so 
honourably towards your second candidate, to make the arrangement which the 
party on the other side offered ? — I certainly would have advised it, as an indi- 
vidual, strongly. 

492. Will you state your reasons to the Committee for that opinion ? — I think 
the constituency is so very nearly balanced, my conscientious belief is that 
money will turn the scale at any time. 

493. When you say the constituency is so very nearly balanced, what is the 
condition of the constituency regarding the registration and the real numbers?— 
It differs very much ; we generally say in round numbers, that the one is 5,000 
and the other is really only 2,000. 

494. That was one of the reasons why you felt a contest undesirable ? — Yes. 

495. Do you recollect having seen Mr. Austin’s opinion on the subject of the 
petition ? — I cannot say that I read Mr. Austin’s opinion particularly ; it was read 
by some Members of the Committee. 

496. Are you aware that he gave an opinion to the petitioners on which they 
acted?— Yes. 

497. Do you recollect in that opinion the ground of the minority of some of 
the poll-clerks being prominently relied on by Mr. Austin, as a means of un- 
seating the sitting Members? — 1 think that was mentioned among some other 
things; but it is more from hearing the other Members of the Committee speak 
of Mr. Austin’s opinion I would now speak myself, for I really have not read it 
myself, nor paid much attention to it. 

498. Are you of opinion there was a strong ground for unseating the sitting 
Members, with reference to the minority of the poll-clerks at the election?— I 
understood it was a doubtful question. 

409. Are you aware that Mr. M £ Neill, as acting for the Conservative party, 
had seen that opinion of Mr. Austin’s ? — 1 never knew' it till to-day. 

500. Mr. Liddell.] Do you mean to state, that the register is in such a state 
that there are 5,000 names upon the register, and not above 2,000 in round 
numbers competent to vote? — Yes. 

501. Do you consider it possible in such a state of the register to calculate 
with any accuracy upon the results of an election ? — I think it is not an easy 
calculation to make, unless, as I said before, there was some money in the scale; 
there are a great number of the electors who are very ready to take money on 
such an occasion. 

502. And a great many persons who are ready to personate electors ? — We 
have plenty of proof of that. 

503*. Would that be the case if the register was not in such a state ?— I 
think it would not be open to such depravity if the register was not in such a 

504. Does not the state of a register containing 3,000 names beyond those 

competent 
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competent to vote, offer an inducement to such persons, if they think proper to 
engage in such practices, to personate voters ? — I do think it does. 

505. Mr. Shaw.] On both sides ? — The one side is as much open to it as the 
other. 

506. Viscount Ebrington.] Supposing the proposition respecting the bringing 
forward of only one candidate on each side had not been accepted, should°you 
have expected that the sum agreed upon would have been paid ; was that vour 
understanding of the agreement? — My feeling on that subject is this : so soon as 
the prosecution of the petition was settled, I considered that my agreement with 
Mr. M‘Neill was then carried out ; we were then to use our influence. We cer- 
tainly could not as individuals control our party ; I felt 1 had no pretension to 
that, but to use our influence with our party to prevent a contest. 

507. If you used your influence with your party to prevent a contest, you 
expected that the money would be paid ? — Yes, that was my expectation. 

508. Irrespective of the conduct of either party in regard to the coming elec- 
tion? — I think, if either party threw any obstacle in the way of the other, that 
would certainly influence it. 

509. Mr. Shaw.] And you were prepared to act up to your agreement ? — Yes; 
if I did not do so, I considered that I had forfeited my claim to the money. 

510. Viscount Ebrington.] You were bound personally to exert yourselves; 
but the payment of the money did not depend on what your party did, but on 
what you did yourselves ? — Personally. 

511. Upon your bond fide efforts? — That is my understanding. 

512. Mr. Denison.] Is Mr. M‘ Brail- a solicitor ?— He is not. 

513. He came with you from Belfast? — Pie did. 

514. Were you authorized by any committee at Belfast to conduct the petition 
in the way you thought proper, either to prosecute or withdraw it ? — I considered 
that I had that authority. 

515. Without any resolution? — It was without any resolution ; there was no 
resolution entered on the book. I left Belfast on the Saturday night, and had 
previously a meeting of the committee, and told that committee I felt that I 
was authorized to do what I thought right. 

516. Inconsequence of that, this conversation occurred with Mr. M‘Neill? 
— Yes. 

517. Arc you able to say in what position he stood at the time with reference 
to his own political friends, whether any resolution had been passed by the Con- 
servative party? — I have no means of knowing that; but I considered him a very 
influential man with his party. 

518. You were not aware of his being an agent, authorized by his own party 
to make arrangements ? — 1 knew nothing of that ; but I was quite satisfied he 
had as much authority from his party as I had from mine. 

519. You might consider him an influential person ; but you say you did not 
know that he was authorized ? — No. 

520. It was, in fact, a private arrangement with a private gentleman, Mr. 
M'Neill, in the Burlington Hotel, to pay you 600 l. unconditionally, and 400 l., 
if awarded by Mr. Grimshaw? — Yes. 

521. Mr. Protheroe.] When you say this was an agreement entered into 
between you and a private individual, you mean the Committee to understand 
that, from your personal acquaintance with Mr. M‘Neill, you were aware that he 
was a gentleman of great influence with his party, and that when he entered 
into an agreement to exercise his influence to put a stop to the petition, you 
were entering into an agreement with every belief that it would be carried out 1 
— That it would be fully and fairly carried out. 

522. Mr. Shaw.] Did you suppose that Mr. M‘Neill felt the same with respect 
to what you said ? — Yes. 

523. You felt a confidence in what he said, that it would be ratified by the 
party ?— Yes. 

524. Were youv party in the habit generally of bearing the election expenses, 
or were the expenses generally borne by the individual candidates ?— So for as 
the Liberal party is concerned, we have borne them regularly by subscription. 

525. And you felt, on that ground, that as a principal in making those 
arrangements, and conducting the affairs of the Liberal party for that period, 
you had a right to act with some confidence for them, when here on their 
behalf? — Yes. 

43 E 526- You 
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526. You considered that you were looking to the constituents, rather than 
to the individual candidates, they not being the persons who bore the expenses 
Yes, it was in reference to the party that I acted to, save the expense. 

527. Chairman .] Were you, at the time of these conversations, apprised that 
there was evidence in town to sustain the charge of personation ? — I was ; I was 
quite aware of that. 

528. Were you aware that there was evidence to sustain the charge of bribery? 

529. Was anything said respecting either of those charges, in the conversa- 
tions between you and Mr. M‘Neill ? — No ; there was a general conversation on 
the subject, lie wishing to make our party as bad as theirs, and I wishing to 
make his party worse than ours, for I thought they were worse a great deal. ° 

530. Was there anything said on that occasion of the abandonment of those 
charges? — No. 

531. Mr. Shaw.] You felt a great confidence that you would be successful on 
those charges? — I have very little doubt that if I had had as much money as I 
had confidence, it would have gone further. 

532. How much money should you have required ?— That was what I was 
afraid of, that the other party would procrastinate and starve us out. 

533. Chairman .] By confidence, do you mean a conviction that the charges 
were capable of being proved ? — Yes. 

534. Is that your conviction still? — Yes. 

535. Mr. Cripps.] The petition did not contain any prayer for the seat, did 
it ? — I think not ; I did not see the petition. 

536. Of course you knew of no evidence in town to support any recriminatory 
charges of bribery and corruption ? — No. 

537. They could not have been gone into ? — I understood they could not. 

538. Mr. Shaio.] When Mr. M'Neill spoke to you, as you have stated, of 
having other candidates ready, in case of necessity, you considered that a general 
boast that they were prepared to go on ? — Certainly ; it seemed to me as a 
threat; I do not know how it was intended. 

539. Did you understand that two particular persons had been selected or 
nominated, or merely a general threat, that if you did succeed on the petition, 
they would be ready to fight the battle over again with two new candidates ?— • 
I understood that three names were mentioned, his own being one. 

540. You had no reason to suppose that he had any personal desire to be 
returned ? — He stated that he had not ; and from my general knowledge of his 
domestic habits, I have no reason to doubt what he said, that he would rather 
be at home with his family. 

541. Mr. East.] You have no doubt that there was a great deal of bribery at 
Belfast ? — I have no doubt of it. 

542. On both sides ? — I do not think we had the means of bribing. 

. 543- Not at all?— No ; as far as my knowledge of the agents goes, I do not 
think we had. 

544- Chairman.] What was the amount of your subscription ?— The amount 
of our subscription was nearly 1,800 1 . 

545. Had not you more than that ?— No ; the money all came through my 
hands. 

546. Mr. Shaw.] All the money that went through your hands was of course 
properly expended ?— I cannot say one word about that, for I made it a point 
from the first that I would pay no money but with the order of two of the com- 
mittee. 

547. Do you believe that any money was expended on your side which did 
not pass through your hands? — I do not know of any. 

548. Mr. East .] You paid the cheques of two of the committee? — Yes. 

549; Mr. Shaw.] Have you any objection to state who these members of the 

committee were? — Any two of the committee. 

55°- Of about how many did the committee consist ? — There was one com- 
mittee of 100, another of 12, and another of five. 

55 1 - ^ re the Committee to understand you that, upon the whole, the expen- 
diture of the Liberal party for the election did not exceed 1,800 L?— The whole 
went through my hands ; the credit is 1,650 l . : the money being 1,800 L, I have 
150 /. to account for, and that is about the balance due to Mr. Arthur, the agent. 

552. Is 
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552. Is it your opinion that there was not more money than that spent on the 
election, on the Liberal side? — My opinion is that there was no more spent. 

5.53. Chairman .] When you contested the election, according to the reports 
made to you, had you a prospect of a majority? — We had. 

554. According to your opinion, what majority did you calculate on? — We 
never calculated on less than 40. 

555. Mr. Shaw.'] You have stated that there were about 3,000 more names 
on the register than you thought there were voters? — Yes. 

556. You must have felt that a margin of 40 on the one hand, and a margin 
of 3,000 on the other, of persons who ought not to be there, must have made 
the result very doubtful ?— Yes, but we pretended to know the bona fide result; 
the tow'll had been regularly canvassed. 

557. Chairman.] Had you ascertained, as well as you possibly could, the 
number of real voters? — We had. 

558. Mr. Cripps .] You calculated on a majority of 40 out of the real voters? 
— Yes. 

559. Mr. Denison .] Can you state the number of promises you had? — No, I 
do not recollect that. 

560. Chairman.] There are classes of voters as to whom it is known how they 
will vote without any promises ? — Yes. 

56 1 . Mr. Shaw.] Are you aware of any proposition being made by the Con- 
servative party to refer the point to some authority on each side, to ascertain 
who were real bond fide electors, with a view to prevent perjury and bribery, and 
all the consequent evils ? — I. do not recollect any proposition of that kind ; I do 
not mean to say that that was not the case ; but if it was, I have no distinct recollec 
tion of it. 

562. It would have been desirable, perhaps you think, to have referred that 
point? — I was most anxious, as I have stated, to prevent a contested election the 
last time, if we could have done it honourably. 

563. Arising from the confused state of the register ?— Yes ; and the very 
great annoyance it gives to the respectable inhabitants of the town : I was de- 
sirous, if possible, to prevent it. 

564. Chainnan.] Where was your committee-room ? — The election com- 
mittee-room was in College-square. 

565. Where was the Conservative committee-room ?— -In Howard-street. 

566. Tn whose house?— I believe it belongs to Mr. Ewart; he built a number 
of houses there, but became unfortunate ; and I cannot state whether he retained 
them in his own hands. 

567. Was it taken for the purposes of the election by the Conservatives?— 
I presume so ; they occupied it. 

568. Of course you do not know of your own knowledge of any instance of 
personation? — I do know of one on our own side; I do not know of any on the 
Conservative side. 

568*. How do you explain that?— We had heard of a great deal being done 
in that way on the opposite side, and we were on the alert to see whether we 
could find any of them out ; Mr. Robert Grimshaw and I were told that there 
was a man, of the name of Quin, who had personated his brother on our side ; 
the moment we found it so we went to the assessor’s room and got the vote struck 
off : it was struck off by the assessor. 

Mr. Robert Grimshaw, called in ; and Examined. 

569. Chairman .] WAS any communication made to you by letter, by Mr. 
Campbell, of the terms of the arrangement ? — There was. I have not it. I took 
an extract from it of what related to the arrangement. 

570. What is that extract ?— The letter was a long letter, relating to other 
matters. 

571. Have you the extract?— I have. 

572. Is it a copy of that portion of the letter? — It is a copy of the portion 

Of the letter relating to this affair; it was a very long letter, and I thought it 
best to take an extract. , . , 

573. Mr. East .] The rest of the letter refers to other matters connected with 
the election ? — Yes ; to other election matters ; it appeared to have been , written 
at different times, and to relate to other matters. There was nothing else touch- 
ing the question before this Committee. 

431. e 2 574- nave 
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574. Have you had any personal communication with Mr. M‘Neill or Mr 
Campbell respecting the arrangement?— Yes, I have, since I came here \ 
merely saw Mr. M‘Neill this morning. 

575. Yon say the letter referred to other matters relating to the election ? It 

referred to his own personal feelings, and other matters which I did not think it 
necessary to bring before the Committee. 

576. Mr. Shawi] You have not acted upon the reference made to you 
with respect to the sum of money adverted to ? — I have not been called upon yet 

.577. Chairman.] Have you got the extract to which you refer, with vou ? — -T 
have. 

577*. Be pleased to produce it. — {The Witness produced the same.) 

578. Mr. Liddell.] Who was the party by whom that letter was written?— 
Mr. Campbell. 

579. To yourself? — Yes; this is the whole relating to the arrangement; the 
other part of the letter referred to his own feelings, and the difficulty he was 
under, having no one to consult. 

[The extract was read, as follows ;] 

8 d June 1842 . 

Mr. Ross and [ had agreed to be at Mr. Coppock’s at 10 o’clock, and about half-past 
9 , when we were setting out, Mr. Gordon, who was at breakfast with M'Neill, came to 
me, wishing to know had I anything to say to Mr. M'Neill ; my reply was, “ Certainly not.” 
He then asked would I step into the room with him, and we won’t detain you a moment. 
I did so. Mr. M'Neill immediately said, “ Your time is limited, I understand ; and in order to 
bring matters to a close, either one way or other, in one word, will you have any objection 
to tell me what money you are actually out of pocket? ” I replied, on the instant, 600 /. • 
then, said he, “ You shall have your 600 1 . and your man, and in G od’s name let us put an end 
to this strife and eternal warfare.” I replied, “ No, I won’t accept of GOO /. I have told you 
honestly that we are that sum out of pocket already ; that we have all our witnesses in 
London ; that they and the lawyers are yet to pay and that 1 conceived 400 l. additional 
would not do. His reply was, “ I shall leave ourselves in the hands of your own friend, 
Robert Grimshaw, and if he says I ought to pay the additional 400 1 . you shall have them 
and I then struck at once. 

Mr. Archibald M'Brair, called in ; and Examined. 

580. Chairman.] ARE you a registered elector of the town of Belfast? — I am. 

581. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did not. 

582. Why did not you vote? — Letter M booth was always occupied during 
the whole of. the election, and I was unable to vote. 

583. Were you one of the petitioners ? — I was. 

584. Did you come to London to be present at the hearing of the petition?— 

I did. 

585. Was any communication made to you by Mr. M‘Neill? — None. 

_ 5S6. Was any communication made to you' by Mr. Campbell? — None pre- 
vious to the settlement of the business. 

587. Did Mr. Campbell make a communication to you? — He did subse- 
quently to the settlement ; none before ; none till the arrangement, I understood, 
was complete. 

588. Where was it, and when, that he made that communication? — He made 
a communication to me in Mr. Coppock’s office on Thursday, the 2d of June. 

588* The Committee sat on the Wednesday and adjourned to Thursday, in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Serjeant Wrangham ; are you apprised of those 
facts? — Yes. 

589. The communication was made to you on the Thursday, the day the 
sitting of the Committee took place ? — Yes. 

590. State what the communication was ? — Mr. Campbell came in, and he 
said there was not a person in London he was afraid to face except myself ; he 
knew I was so determined against a compromise. I had been employed by the 
Committee to collect the evidence, and had communicated every iota to the 
Committee, and at those meetings I had set my face as determinately as I could 
against any compromise. It had been frequently talked of; but I was opposed 
to it, and that was the reason, I believe, why Mr. Campbell did not communicate 
with me previously, he knew I was so determined, against it. 

591. He communicated that a compromise was actually made? — He did. 

592. Did he desire you to assist him in carrying out "the compromise ?-pNo, 
he did not distinctly ask me ; I was employed as the servant of the Committee, 

and 
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and I was aware that lie was fully authorized to make it, and I felt that I was 
bound to carry out that arrangement, however mortifying to myself. 

593- 1)0 } ,f,u know tllat jt was carried out before the Committee ?— I do. 

<594. Do you know who instructed counsel to carry it out ? — Mr. Coppock. 

59/;. M ho instructed him to do that?— I did. 

596. What instructions did you give to Mr. Coppock ?— I gave him no parti- 
cular instructions at the time that 1 recollect. Mr. Coppock, when we met at 
his office with Mr. Campbell, told Mr. Campbell that he could not settle this 
business without Lord Belfast’s consent, and recommended Mr. Campbell to go 
immediately to Lord Belfast, and we went together to Lord Belfast. Mr. Camp- 
bell wished me to accompany him ; and I stated the compromise to Lord 
Belfast. Mr. Campbell did not state to me the terms of the compromise ; Lord 
Belfast was very much opposed to it. 

597. Were the terms stated to him in your presence ?— I do not think that 
they were, distinctly ; it seemed to be fully understood that there was to be one 
on each side, and that the expenses were paid. 

598. What was to be clone with the petition ?— The petition was to beset 
aside on some point of form ; I mean that the election was to be declared void 
on some point of form ; I cannot particularly state any conversation ; that was 
the impression on which we proceeded. 

599. Was that carried out by the Committee? — It was. 

61 'b. What occurred before the Committee? — That Mr. Austin was instructed 
by Mr. Coppock just to open on points of form ; and he came in to the Committee 
and opened on the non-age of the deputies, and the delay in. polling ; and then 
he called a witness, Mr. Darcus, to prove the poll-book ; and after that 1 think 
he called Mr. Verner, and when Mr. Verner was under examination, Mr. Talbot, 
the opposing counsel, stated, that he would save a great deal of trouble ; that 
the charges of bribery and personation having been abandoned, he was perfectly 
satisfied he could not defend the seat on those points. 

601. And so the decision of the Committee was given ? — Yes. 

(jO‘2. Were you apprised that there were witnesses in town to prove the per- 
sonation ? — I had brought them, myself ; I had taken the entire management 
of getting up the case, and had collected the entire evidence. 

(103. The witnesses were in town? — Yes. 

604. Did you collect evidence also on bribery ? — Yes. 

605. Had you brought any evidence to prove the minority of the poll-clerks ? 
—We had determined that that should be the last point of our case to go into ; 
the personation first, the bribery next, and the non-age and delay in polling 
last ; we had put them together. 

606. Had you any witness to prove the non-age in town ? — I am not aware 
that we had ; we thought that Mr. Verner might be able to prove it. 

G07. He was not your witness, was he? — He was. 

608. He was the returning officer? — Yes; it was merely to prove agency we 
summoned him. 

6og. From your conjecture that he might prove the minority, you had no 
witness in town ? — No. 

610. Mr. Shaw.] Was Mr. Austin’s opinion strong upon the point of mi- 
nority ? — It was not ; but he was strong on the point of delay they both applied 
to one booth. The deputy assessor in the M booth was a minor. 

611. Have you got a. copy. of. the opinion of Mr. Austin ? — I think I have, but 
it is not here. 

612. Mr. Liddell .] What do you mean by delay? — That the constituency in 
the M booth could not be polled out in consequence of the delays practised by 
the agents for the Conservative candidates. 

613. Do you mean the obstruction? — He put the oath to every voter.nearly 
that polled in that booth ; in some cases lie did not put the oath, but he refrained 
on condition that he should have three minutes of time wasted while it. might 
be put. 

' 614. Chairman.'] This was the agent for the Conservative candidate t-rYes. 

615. Mr. Shaw.] Are you a professional gentleman? — I am not ; I. am. secre- 
tary to the Reform Association, but I am not a solicitor. 

bi6. How happened it that you drew the case for the opinion of counsel? — 
I did not draw it; I prepared the materials,, and' Mr. O’Hagan- had' my notes 
and drew the case for counsel. . 
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617. You stated that you were averse to a compromise ? — Yes. 

618. Are you paid for the business you do for the association whom you 

serve? — lam. ' 

Mr. Bates stated, that he wished for summonses for 78 witnesses, in order 
to establish a case of recrimination. That with respect to witnesses in de- 
fence, he should reserve the application for them until he was aware of the 
nature of the charges, and of the individuals against whom they were 
alleged. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After a short time the agents were again called in and informed that the 
Committee had come unanimously to the following resolutions : 

That the Committee is of opinion that the application of Mr. Bates for 
witnesses for a recriminatory case is premature ; that Mr. Bates may renew 
such application to the Committee at a future time ; and that it be intimated 
to Mr. Bates, that in case the Committee shall grant his application, they 
will then require him to furnish to Mr. Coppock a list of the charges' to be 
made, and of the individuals alleged to be implicated. 



Veneris, i° die Julii, 1842. 



Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebrington. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Sir Benjamin Hall 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protheroe. 
Mr. Shaw. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



Mr. Coppock stated that he had delivered to Mr. Bates, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee, lists of persons bribed, of persons bribing, of per- 
sons personating, and of persons personated. 

Mr. John Bates, called in ; and Examined. 

619. Chairman .] YOU received from Mr. Coppock the lists now before the 
Committee ? — I did. 

620. Did you take a house as agent for the Conservative candidates, or party, 
at the last election ? — I either took the house, or caused it to be taken, I am 
not sure which. 

62 1 . From whom was the house taken ? — From Mr. James Ewart. 

622. A gentleman who had a vote ? — Yes. 

623. What were you to pay for it ? — I do not recollect ; I think the rent was 
about 50 ?. ; but whatever rent I took it at, I was to pay to Mr. Ewart, and I 
paid it. 

Mr. James Ewart, called in ; and Examined. 

624. Chairman^] WERE you a house-owner in Belfast ? — Yes. 

625. Did you let any house to Mr. Bates for the last election ?— I did. 

626. Was that a large house ? — It was a large house. 

627. Did it consist of four floors, besides the cellars and garrets ? — Yes. 

. 628. Were you in the house yourself during the election ?— Yes, I was, occa- 
sionally. 

629. You voted for the successful candidates ? — I did. 

630. Have you been paid for that house ? — Yes, it has been paid for. 

631. By whom ? — By Mr. Bates. 

632. Has the house been unoccupied since ? — It has. 

633. Mr. Denison .] How much money did you receive ? — £. 50 . 

€34. For how long ?— It lasted a week, I think ; for the days of the election. 
635 • Chairman.] The tally-rooms were in that house ? — They were. 

William Hall, called in ; and Examined. 

636. Chairman.'] WHAT is your profession ? — A lithographer. 

637. Where do you reside?— At No. 10 , Crown-entry, Belfast. 

3 6 ? 8 . Did 
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638. Did you receive, previous to the last election, any orders from Mr. Bates 
for lithographic printing ? — I did. 

639. What were the orders you received from him?— The first order 
I received was to print a list of names. 

640. Did he give you that list of names to be printed ?— He did. 

C41. How many lists did he give you; did he give you more than one? — 
Only one list ; but that list, I think, occupied three books, the copy. 

642. Have you a copy of those books ?— I have not ; I did not keep a copy. 

643. What did Mr. Bates say to you with respect to the lithographic printing 
of those lists? — He desired me to print 100 copies of that list; that I was to 
take care that no person was to see that list; and he asked me to send over to 
his office one of my presses. I told him it would be very inconvenient for me 
to do so, and that as I had been in the habit of printing documents for the 
Conservative party in Belfast for many years previous to that, and as I had, 
though I voted against them, not deceived them, he might have every confi- 
dence in my not showing it to any person. 

644. That he might have confidence in your secrecy? — Yes ; I therefore 
received the list for it, printed off the work, and returned the copy and the 
work as ordered. 

645. Mr. Shaw.] What did you say the list was of ? — A list of names. 

646. Chairman .] Did you write any part of the list yourself for lithograph- 
ing ? — I did. 

647. How much ? — I think about half a sheet, and a fourth or so of a second. 

648. In whose handwriting was the remainder of the list ? — In the hand- 
writing of Mr. Thomas Walsh. 

649. Who is Walsh ? — He is a land-surveyor, residing in Belfast. 

650. Who employed him to write that ? — I did. 

651 . Should you know that list if produced ?— I should know it to be the work 
done in my place. 

652. About how many sheets did the work occupy? — Twenty half-sheets of 
pot paper. 

653. Who paid you ? — I sent my account by an apprentice to Mr. Bates. 

654. Did he bring you back payment ? — He did. 

655. How much were you paid ? — £. 10 . 

656. You formerly voted for the Liberal interest ? — I did vote for the Liberal 
interest, for Lord Belfast and Mr. Gibson. 

657. Did you vote at all at the last election ? — I did not. 

658. Look at that, and see whether that is the list you speak of {a list being 
shown to the Witness) ? — It is. 

659. Is the first sheet your handwriting? — Yes. 

660. Any portion of the second ? — Two names. 

661. The list is copied from Mr. Walsh’s handwriting? — The list is a print 
of Mr. Walsh’s handwriting. 

662. Did Mr. Bates give you any further explanation of what it was ? — He 
did not. 

663. Had he any further conversation with you on the subject ? — He had 
not. 

664. How much money in all did you get from him? — I received 10?. for 
the printing 100 copies of that list ; 100 copies of each half-sheet ; there was 20 
changes of the work in the press. 

665. Did you receive anything more than the 10 ?. from him ? — I received for 
the printing of circulars and of cards 8 ?. Is. 6 d. 

666. Look at District 2 ; there is an alteration, an addition, which is not 
lithographed ? — That is not lithographed. 

667. Do you know the handwriting of that?— I do not; it was not done in 
my place. 

668. Do you know the handwriting on the back, the name of Mr. John 
Wilson ? — I do not. 

669. Mr. Shaw.] You say you were paid 10 ?. for that work ?— Yes ; it occupied 
one week in printing. 

670. Do you consider that an unusually large charge ? — I consider it the 
common pay for the work, when we are very busy. I paid Mr. Thomas Walsh 
for the writing 2 ?. ; the payment for the paper and the apprentices cost two 
more, and the work employed continuously six days. 

431. e 4 671. Was 
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William Hall. 671. Was there any stipulation made about your vote ?— Not a word • I TO 

never asked by any of the Conservative party to vote, or not to vote * Was 

1 July 1842. 672. You say you did not vote ?— No ; I told Mr. Ross, who was accomnani 1 

by Mr. DomviUe, four or five weeks before the election, that I would not vote 

673. With respect to the injunction of this being kept secret, do you under 

stand what the reason of that was ? — I do not. J er ' 

674. On the occasion of an election, where one party goes to the expense f 

getting copies of the list of the electors, are they in the habit of permitting 
copies to be given to the opposite side ? — Quite the reverse. 0 

675. It is usual with them to keep the papers they get printed for their own 
separate use ? — So far as I know. 

676. Mr. Cripps.] How many names were there in that list?— I do not 
know ; I did not read the list. 

C77. Mr. Shaw.] Did you lithograph any other work besides that for Mr. 
Bates? — No, not for Mr. Bates. Mr. Emmerson Tennent called with, I think" 
two or three copies of a circular, and three or four others were sent. Those 
were charged at the rate of 3s. 3d. per hundred, and I supplied paper. 

678. Do you consider that a reasonable charge? — Indeed I do, very reason- 
able. More than three days previous to my being summoned, I heard of a 
report of a speech by Mr. O’Connell, printed in the Newry Telegraph, that the 
amount I received was equal to three times the price of the work, for the pur- 
pose, or as an agreement, that I should suppress my vote. I told Mr. Ross 
one of the candidates at the late election, who was accompanied by Mr. Dom- 
ville, four or five weeks before, when he canvassed me and left me an order to 
print 500 cards, that I would not vote ; and my reason was that another indi- 
vidual, in the same business as myself, I considered had received the favours of 
the Liberal party in Belfast more than I had ; and this was my reason that I 
would not vote, and the reason I have not re-registered, and never will I do so 
long as he receives the favours in the same way. 

679. You are not now an elector ? — I am not now, and will not be again until 
I get what I call fair play. 

680. Chairman.] How much in all did you receive ? — I think 18?. Is. 6<?.; 
10 ?. for the list, which occupied one week. 

681. Mr. East.] How much would it have cost to have printed this in type? 
—I do not know; the prices of lithographing and of type arc very different in 
these matters. I have charged 10s. for 100 copies of each sheet. 

682. Mr. Shaw.] Are you quite sure you did not lithograph more sheets than 
those you have produced.- — ( The / fitness counted them.) There are only seven 
half-sheets here, I think. 

683. Chairman] How many half-sheets altogether did you print ?— Twenty. 

684. And there are only seven here ? — Only seven. 

685. That is therefore only a part ? — Only a part. 

686. Was the person who brought you the money from Mr. Bates, Isaac 
Jenkins r — James Jenkins. 

Mr. Bates admitted that he had paid the money stated by the witness. 

Mr. Archibald M‘Brair, called in ; and further Examined. 

Mr. 4. M'Brair. 687. Chairman .] LOOK at that list ; have you seen it before ? — I have. 

688. Do you know what it is? — I examined this list particularly by my 
books, and I find that it contains the names of voters who had been registered 
by the Conservatives, and who had lost their qualifications previous to the last 
election, which I can show by my books. 

689. Have you your books here ?— I have. 

690. Be pleased to produce them? — (The Witness produced the same.) 

691. Have you compared that list with your book? — Not entirely; I have 
taken particular streets out of it, but I have not gone through it entirely. 

692. Did you find any other names in those streets but the names of persons 
who registered on. the Conservative _ interest? — None; in one or two cases I 
have observed the names of parties who were noticed at the registry for botli 
sides, but they were marked in my book as having registered against us. 

693. Mr. Shaiv] You say it was a list of voters who had registered for the 
■ Conservative party, not entitled to vote ? — Yes, with one or two exceptions, of 
voters who were noticed on the registry for both sides. 

... ■ 694- ft 
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C()4* It does not contain a list of qualified voters ? — None ; I am not aware 
of any that were entitled. 

695. Chairman.'] Can you say positively that there are no names in any of 
those sheets but the names of Conservative voters ? — Mentioned in my book as 
such at the time. 

696. Were they mentioned as Conservative voters before you saw those lists ? 
—They were ; I am secretary to the Reform Association in Belfast, and my 
duty is to manage all affairs connected with the registry ; I consequently can- 
vassed the town before the time for serving the notices to register, for which 
purpose I had canvass-books, which contain every house in the town rated at 
5 1. and upwards. 

697. Rated by whom ?— By the police ; my books were originally taken from 
the police books. 

698. It is considered that a house rated at 5/. a year is worth 10/. a year? 
— No, not at all; but the police do not rate any house under 5 1., and my 
books were originally a copy of the police books. 

699. The lowest rate for a vote is 51, whatever the value maybe?— The 
police do not rate any for taxes ; they do not tax any house that is not valued 
at 5 Z. ; any under 5 1. they do not value for taxes. 

700. You serve notices for the Liberal interest ?— Yes. 

701. And attend at the registry? — Yes. 

702. Who has been doing that duty on behalf of the Conservatives r— Mr. 
Bates attended at the registry, and I understood Mr. Rowland acted as their 
clerk till latterly. 

703. The attendance at the registry for the Conservatives has been by Mr. 
Bates ? — It has. 

704. What is the practice as to the custody of the certificates at the registry ? 
—The practice is, that I take all mine out in one lump, after the registry ; the 
clerk of the peace, or his deputy brings them to me, and I pay for the whole of 
them, and retain them for the individual electors ; sometimes they may want 
their certificates ; I give them to them on payment of a shilling, but very few 
are ever applied for. 

705. Who has been in the habit of taking them for the Conservatives ? — 
I cannot say further than this, that occasionally when the deputy clerk of the 
peace called upon me, he had a bundle with him for me, and had another 
bundle in his hand, which he said he was going to take to Mr. Bates. 

706. The practice is, that the agent for each side keeps the certificates ? — 
I am not aware of any individual elector having got a certificate from the clerk 
of the peace. 

707. You are aware that any elector may vote either from the certificate or 
the affidavit? — Yes. 

708. In general the certificate is used? — That depends on circumstances. 

709. Have you had more of those names than are contained in the seven 
pages now produced ? — I never had any more than those sheets. 

710. How do you happen to have those? — There was an elector of the name 
of Mulholland, in Grattan -street, brought those sheets to me, some time the 
beginning of the week after the election. 

711. Those names ? — Yes ; I asked him where he had got them, and he would 
not tell me; I asked him repeatedly the question where he had got them, and 
he allowed me to understand they were got through a prostitute. 

712. Do you know at what rate sheets like those would be lithographed in 
Belfast ? — I carry on lithography in addition to the Reform Association ; I was 
looking at these ; I should say that the highest charge I could make, for paper 
and all, would be 5 s. for 100 impressions of each page, and I would think that a 
very high charge ; but if the last witness says there were 20, he must be under 
a mistake ; I cannot conceive it would make 20. 

713. You do not know what would be in the others ? — No, certainly I do not. 

7H- Is there any handwriting in that that you know? — I would not like 

positively to swear to it, but I have no doubt in my own mind that that sheet 
■was written by Mr. Hall, and three lines of the second sheet. 

71,5. Do you see a name interlined there ? — I do. 

716. Do you know whose handwriting that is ? — I do not. 

717- Mr. Shaw.] Can you explain with regard to the seven half-sheets; you 
say that these contain the names of Conservative electors ? — Yes. 

431- F 718. You 
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Mr. A. M‘Brair. 718. You find none but Conservative names? — No. 

719. If the whole list were published, giving the names of all who had bee 

1 July 1842. registered, and that contained an entire list of the persons of both parties wl** 
had been so registered and were not then qualified to vote, you may have t 
merely the list, which might have been valuable to the other side, but still th 
others might have been lithographed by the person who lithographed these 6 

and the others might have made up the remaining half-sheets ? That is Quit > 

possible ; it is possible that all the bad votes on the one side were lithographed 
in a certain number of sheets, and it is quite possible that all the bad votes on 
the other side were lithographed on the others. 

720. Supposing the object was to ascertain who were on the register who 
were bad votes, it might have been very natural to make a list to warn persons 
against applying to them ?— I think not ; the books contain the names. 1 

721. Is it not desirable to know the distinction between the proper and 
improper voters ? — It is quite natural ; but they had all the votes in their books 
I presume they keep sets of books as well as myself; and I cannot conceive for 
what purpose any list of bad votes should be lithographed. 

722. You are the active agent on behalf of the Liberal party ; supposing your 

desire was to prevent improper persons voting, persons not duly qualified hut 
whose names were upon the register, do you not think it would be very proper 
to get a list of those, to prevent their being brought up, or any persons per- 
sonating them ?— We adopted a plan which, I conceive, had all that effect ; we 
had canvass-books containing the names of all the voters ; we had several 
copies, which were put into the hands of the district canvassers ; any other per- 
sons were of course improper votes. r 

723. Did you make out a list of persons on the register who were not 
entitled to vote ? — I did not. 

724. With regard to Mr. Mulholland, who gave you that list, who is he?— 
He is called Pop Mulholland ; he manufactures ginger beer. 

725. Is he a voter? — Yes. 

726. To which side does he belong?— He belongs to our side. 

727. You say he told you he had got it from a prostitute ?— He did not tell 
me that ; he gave me reason to believe it. 

7 2 8" For what purpose did he bring it you ? — He did not know the impor- 
tance °f the list ; but he brought it to me, and I found out what it was. 

729. Did he tell you what he had got ? — No; there was a small book came 
along with it. 

Wimess)'— Yffi™'] ^ ^ the b °° k y ° U rCfer t0— ' A iuok lein V s}mm *° tle 

731- Do you know in whose handwriting that book is ?-I think it was the 
handwriting of Mr. Alexander Warney, but I cannot be certain. 

732- Hare you ever seen him write ? — I have some lists in my possession 
which hesays were written by him; but I cannot say that I have seen him write. 

733- this book was produced to you at the same time by Mulholland! 



734- Mr. Liddell.] Did you infer from what he said that he got that book 

from the same quarter ?— I did. 6 

735- Chairman .] Did he say so ? — I think he did. 

V You sa y y°h got this in a way not very respectable from 
Mulholland ; how do you account for his getting hold of it, and bringing it to 
you ?— Bringing it to me as the agent of the party 

HI' Commmng that it might turn out useful to your party !— Yes. 

Tgt' J ; Bate , s has suggested this question: He says, this witness was 
S S ‘^ f0 ^ aS > W ^ lel e ft ™ December 1834, then delivering up the 
key ot it to Mr Porter, his landlord, who then, in his presence, set the same 
S who thea entered into possession of it ; and that after 
that, at the election in January 1835, you went to this same Hindman, and 
on a false P ret ence, and then went up and voted 
is Jr.ur candidate, and took the qualification oath ; that you afterwards 
admitted the fact to Hmdman, when you returned the key. Is that the fact ?— 
It you will allow me, I will explain the circumstances. At that time I had not 
een long resident m Belfast, and was comparatively a stranger ; at all events, 
1 was a stranger to the inhabitants, and a stranger to the politics. I had been 
embarrassed in my circumstances at the time ; Mr. Porter, the landlord, had 

behaved 
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behaved exceedingly handsomely to me, and I had run behind in my rent. I Mr. A. U>Brair. 

did not wish he should, be a farthing loser by me ; I had determined on giving . 

up that shop at that time. I asked Mr. Hindman, or Mr. Hindman proposed i July 1842. 

to take the shop from me ; he told me he had become bound for the rent of the 

shop he was in till the 1st of February, and would not go out of possession 

until the 1st of February. I said to him that I was unwilling Mr. Porter should 

lose money in any arrangement with me, and that it must be on condition that 

he became liable to Mr. Porter for the rent from December; that I had fixtures 

and other property in the place, and that we could arrange things afterwards. 

Mr. Porter was regularly informed of this arrangement, and I do not know that 
he was, as a final matter, put into possession of the shop. A gentleman of the 
name of M'Creswick came to me on the Friday of Mackenzie’s election, and 
asked me if I had not a vote ; I told Mr. M‘Creswick of the circumstances under 
which I was placed with regard to the vote, and also, that which is omitted in 
that statement, what had occurred in the interval ; for Mr. Clarke Hindman had 
not had possession; I had the key almost constantly in my possession, for I had 
some glass cases and other things I had only just sold. I stated to Mr. M'Cres- 
wick the circumstances, and told him that if he assured me I was entitled to vote, 

I would do so ; he said he would go and consult counsel ; he came back, and told 
me that the counsel was of opinion I was entitled to vote. I told him he must 
bring me the form of the oath I had to take, and I would look at it. To satisfy 
me, he did so, and I conceived I was entitled to vote, and did vote, for I paid 
Mr. Hindman on in continuation for the rent of the premises, and had pro- 
perty in the premises at the time. I make this admission, at the same time that 
I would not do it again ; but they cannot impute any bad motive to me, only an 
error in judgment, for which they have libelled me in the newspapers. 

739. Do you recollect the form of the oath you took? — I do; it was, “that 
your qualification as a registered voter still continues.” 

740. Is it since that that you have been appointed secretary to the associa- 
tion ? — It is ; and further, there were some gentlemen of the party who objected 
to my appointment on this ground ; this was inquired into, and they were 
satisfied, on inquiry, that I had not acted on an improper motive, and I have 
been since in communication with all the heads of our party. 

741. And you have been the depository, principally, of the certificates of all 
the Liberal voters ? — I have. 

742. Do you know where Mulholland is at this moment ? — He is in Belfast. 

743. Has he been summoned? — Not that I am aware of. 

744. Mr. Liddell .] Is your name still on the register ? — I am on the register 
for the house I now occupy, another house. 

745. Does vour name remain on the register for the former house ?— It would 
if the time was not expired ; I was on the old police list ; that was out of date in 
1840. 

746. Mr. Shaw.] Was any other person registered for this house at the same 
time ? — I recollect it was only five weeks before that Mr. Hindman got it ; he 
had perhaps a painter or a carpenter in it, but the key was one day in his pos- 
session and one day in mine. 

747. Chairman .] Some of your goods were on the premises ? — Yes. 

748. It was four or five weeks since you had slept on the premises? — I had 
never slept there. 

749. Mr. Cripps .] Did Mr. Hindman vote ?— He could not vote, under six 
months. I do not think he ever was a voter ; he was unfortunate in his cir- 
cumstances very shortly after that. 

750. Chairman .] Are you to be understood to say, that on. examining this list 
you find all those you have thus examined are persons registered on the Con- 
servative interest, who had lost their votes before the last election ? — Decidedly. 

I have in this book the names of the whole constituency ( producing a book.) 

751- Mr. Liddell] What was the year in which you voted at the election 
under an improper sense of your qualification ? — In 1835, January the 6th, or 
early in January 1835. 

752. Chairman .] Are the streets alphabetical in this book?— They are not; 
it is arranged in streets. 

753- Is that before you the book you got from Mulholland ?— Yes. 

754. Was it soon after the election you got this ? — The week after the elec* 
tion ; I think Monday or Tuesday. 

431. F 2 755- Mr. 
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Mr. A. it Brail-. 755- Mr. Denison .] Were the principal part of those in the list voters on the 

previous election ? — There were some who had never voted s the removals are 

i July 1842. very numerous. 

756. Had they voted at the previous election ? — Some had and some had not 

757. How did you know they were Conservative voters ? — By the register • 
my book is in that way registered for or against. 

758. You say some had voted on the previous elections ? — Yes. 

759. As to others, they were persons who had been registered as Conservative 
voters ? — I know it from my books. I have one set of columns headed “ Gibson 
Belfast,” “ Emerson, Dunbar.” If a man voted at an election, he is put as he 
voted in those columns ; if he did not vote at the election, he is put down as 
having registered for or against. 

760. Do parties register how they will vote at a future election ? — They do 
not register, but there is notice by the party. 

761. You suppose they are registered as they would vote, but they were not 
bound to vote ? — I do not say that they were. 

762. They were merely put on the register ? — Yes. 

763. You expected they would vote on the other side ? — Yes, and in all in- 
stances they do so. 

764. But a great number of them had not voted at all? — Certainly not. 

765. Therefore, though you believe they were on the Conservative side, they 
may have voted on the Liberal side ? — Certainly. 

766. And those who had voted for the Conservative side might have changed 
their opinions? — Yes. 

767. This is nothing more nor less than a list of persons who had lost their 
qualifications ? — It is a great deal more than that. 

768. Does it prove more than that it is a list of persons who have lost their 
qualifications ? — I think so ; by my books I should say that it is clear on which 
side they were. 

769. Mr. Shmv.'] It has been suggested, with reference to this list, that the 
list formed at first 20 half-sheets ; that the first seven contained the list of the 
Conservative registered voters, and that the remainder of the list, consisting of 
13 half-sheets, was a list of the Liberal unqualified voters ; do you think that 
would be about the proportion, supposing a list made of the Liberal voters on 
the registiy, or persons claiming to vote, unqualified, that it would be in the 
proportion of 13 to 7 ?— No, that would not be the proportion : first of all, the 
entire town is not here ; Cormack-street is not here at all. 

770. Supposing the whole to be contained in 20 sheets, you would presume 
from that list, as you find it, that there were still some Conservative unqualified 
registered voters who were not inserted ?— Yes. 

771. Do you think about 20 sheets would contain the whole of the names? 
— Yes, about 20 sheets. 

772. Supposing the object to be to have a list of all the persons not qualified 
to vote ? — Yes, written in the same style as that. 

773- Mr. Denison .] If the document had been found entire, with all the 20 
sheets, it would have contained the names of all persons, Conservative and 
Whig, who had lost their qualification ?— Yes. 

774. That is only a portion of the list of persons who had lost their qualifi- 
cations . This is a list of the voters on the Conservative side; this goes in 
sheets, and whenever it comes to a Liberal voter, it passes him. 

775- Mr. Cripps.] How many streets are there in Belfast ? — I never counted 
them ; this is an index of the streets {producing the same). 

776- There appear to be 80 streets ; does that give you any notion of how 
many streets there are in that list? — I stated before that there are seven 
sheets, and I should imagine three more would about complete the list on the 
one side. 

77 7- Mr. Denison^ What would the other 10 consist of ?— Of the other side. 

77 o- lou are understood to say that three more sheets would about complete 
the number of names on one side ; if there were about 20 printed, what would 
the other 10 contain ? I do not know ; I do not know of the existence of other 
10 sheets ; I do not know what they might contain. 

779. Did not you say they would probably contain the names of the voters 
on the other side ? — I did not say probably, but that they might. 

780. You say that three more sheets would contain the names of the remain- 

ing 
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ing Conservatives ?■ I presume so, from the portion of the town it does 
contain. 



781. If you knew that 20>ere printed, inasmuch as 10 or 12would contain 
all one side, what would the other 10 contain ?_' They might contain those of 
the other side ; but 1 cannot tell wliat they would contain. 

782. Mr. £7iaw.] You-say that if the whole were printed they would occupy 
out 20 pages r—ies, I should say so ; if the writing were in the same style, 



about -JU pages r—ies, i snould say 
20 sheets would contain both sides. 



783. Mr. Liddell .] Are you to be understood to say, from your own know- 
ledge, that every name contained in this list is the name of a bad voter ?— I do 
say that I have found no others, and I have gone over the list. 

784. Mr. Cripps.] You say that about three sheets would contain the re- 

mainder of the Conservative bad votes ?— Yes, written in the same style as 
that. J 

785. This list contains a list of 80 streets ; your register consists of 251 
streets ?— There are an immense number pf streets where there are no voters 
and there are a number of lanes where there are none at all. 

786. There are a number of lanes where there are no voters? — Yes; the 
number in pencil was as an index to another book, a small pocket ledger of the 
constituency. 

7S7. How many of those streets do you suppose there are that have no voters 
in them ?— -I cannot tell, but there must be a great many. 

788. This is an index to this book ; is there any street in which there is no 
voter entered ? I do not think that in that book there is any street in which 
there are no voters. 

789. In this index there are 251 streets, with certain numbers; in this list, 
which you say contains the Conservative voters, there are only 81 streets; ac- 
cording to that there are 171 streets to be added, to contain even the Con- 
servative votes ? — I did not examine minutely about the portion of the town, but 
I made that guess in going through them ; I may have made a mistake. 

790. No doubt you have taken some note of the bad Liberal votes as well as 
of the Conservatives ? — I have. 

79 1 • How many bad Liberal voters do you suppose there are on the register? 
— I never counted them ; but I have them marked on my copy of the register 
( producing the hook). I may have made a mistake, but I just guessed it; and 
I admit candidly that another witness, Mr. Hall’s man, whom I examined, 
stated that he had printed only 10 ; and I did, on looking over it, think that 
would do it ; I may be under a mistake. 

792. Chairman .] Take that list into your hand ; do you perceive in the list 
George Carroll ? —He is not in this list of streets ; he is registered ; I find his 
name in these sheets. 

793. Do you know that his name was on the register? — He appears in the 
register. 

794- Do you know anything of him ; was he a voter at the last election ? — 
He was not. 

795- How do you know he was not ? — By my book, that is the only know- 
ledge I have ; he is marked off in my book as removed to May-street, in 
February 1838. 

796. How do you know that fact ? — I do not know him ; I cannot speak 
positively to it, except from that. 

797- Do you see in that list James Black ? — I think he is in this list. ( The 

Witness referred to the list.) Yes, his name is in the list. 

798- Do you know anything of him r — I know him just for the same reason ; 
* Jo not know anything further ; I canvassed the town ; I cannot swear posi- 
tively to the removals, but in my book the subsequent occupant who goes into 
a house is put under the previous occupant. 

799- Have you noted that with respect to Carroll ? — I marked him out and 
put in the other ; that list of mine contains the names of all the houses at 5 l. 
and upwards, and the occupants. 

800. Samuel Donaldson ? — I can speak to him in the same way ; I cannot 
speak, further. 



801. Have you him entered as having changed his residence ? — Yes. 

802. Andrew Hunter ? — I can speak of him also in the same way. 

803. James Donnelly ? — Yes. 

431. F3 804. Were 



Mr. A. M‘Brair. 
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Mr. A. M‘Brair. 804. Were all those cases of removal, or any of deaths ? — That of Donnell 

is a death. ^ 

1 July 1842. 805. He is noted as being dead ? — He is dead. 

806. George Clark ? — He is dead. 

807. William Rooney ? — He is removed to another street. 

808. Andrew M c Collum ? — He is removed to another street. 

809. Abner Watson ?— That is the same ; he is gone, I understand to Now 
South Wales. 

810. He has left the town entirely ? — Yes ; and Donaldson has left the town 

811. Thomas Atherton ? — He is gone to Scotland, I understand. 

812. John Cull ? — He is gone to Glasgow, as I understand. 

813. John Carmichael ? — In the same way ; he has gone to Scotland, I under- 
stand. 

814. Thomas Lipsey ? — He is away long ago. 

815. George T. Arnall? — He has gone also ; he has left the town. 

816. John Whaley? — He is gone. 

817. Mr. Shaw.'] Do you mean gone out of the town, or out of the house ?-— 
He has left his house. 

818. Chairman.] Thomas Ashcroft?— He has gone out of his house, and I 
believe out of the town. 

819. Patrick Hare?— He has left his house, and I believe has left the town 
also ; but I believe he was in the town at the time of the voting. 

820. Joseph Martin? — I can speak positively to his removal, from personal 
knowledge ; he is an old man. 

821. John Hanna?— He had removed twice, and was voted for twice. 

822. Do you mean that there were two persons voted in his name ?— I am 
certain that he voted himself once, and was voted for another time ; he was 
registered twice, in North Queen-street, and Heddell’s-entry or Graham’s-entry. 

823. Will the poll-book contain the names of all those persons at the last 
election ? — They appear in our poll-books. 

Mr. Bates admitted that there appeared upon the poll, recorded for the 
Conservative candidates, the names of these 20 individuals. 

824. Mr. Shaioi] Were there many of those removal cases ? — They were all 
removals. 

825. The question refers to their removal from one part of the town to 
another ?— There are many of them dead ; and as to the most of them, I do not 
believe or know of their being in the town ; one or two, Martin for instance, I 
know is in the town, for he is in my house every day. 

826. Would you have marked as a removal case a removal from one residence 
to another ; would you put him down as being disqualified ? — Decidedly, and I 
have put a mark where they removed to. 

827. Chairman.] Did Martin tell you whether he had voted? — Yes, he told 
he was asked to vote, and would not vote. 

828. Mr. Liddell.] Out of those 20 names, only two are the names of persons 
dead, or supposed to be dead ? — Yes ; I believe at the time it was the common 
report that they were dead ; but a person here, I understand, can prove the 
death of one of them, for he buried him. 

829. ^ What knowledge have you as to the other ? — As to the other, I had it 
from his employer, a most respectable person, that he is dead. 

830. Chairman.] Do you know anything of those persons who are alleged 
to have personated the parties ? — I know this much, that I was appointed to 
collect the evidence ; and I have been in communication with some of them. 

831. Are they here ? — They are, some of them. 

832. You are understood to say that all those 20 names are found in the 
lithographed list, except that of Carroll ? — I think there are one or two more 
in the same street that are not in, but most of them are in it. 

S3 3- Mr. Liddell.] When you made use of the expression of those voters 
having gone, which you applied to all except those who are dead, did you mean to 
imply that those voters could not by possibility be brought to the poll ?— What 1 
mean by “ gone” is, that they had removed out of the houses where they were 
registered : I mentioned that in some instances they were dead, and gone to 
New South Wales, and to Scotland, as common repute. 

834. Then they might have voted, some of them, for aught you know ?— -One 
of them I know did not vote, for I saw the man who personated him. 

835. That 
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835. That extends to only one of them ?— No. Mr. 

836. Chairman .] Who is that ?— John Cull, a tailor. -1 

837- -Did you know John Cull before ? — I did not, but I knew the man who 1 

personated him. 

838. Who was that ? — A man of the name of William Woods, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Monaghan. 

839. You can state from your own knowledge that William Woods, from 
near Monaghan, personated John Cull ?— Yes. On the Friday of the election 
a man came into our committee-room and stated that John Cull’s name 
was on a tally slip, and he knew that he was in Scotland at the time ; 

Mr. Cooper and myself immediately ran to the booth, and Cull’s name was 
called for at that moment to poll. Mr. Cooper stated aloud that he had seen 
the same man vote as John Whaley the day previous, and that he was perso- 
nating the voter. The opposite agent, I think Mr. Seeds, stood up before the 
voter, and Mr. Cooper called out, “ You are screening that man from our 
seeing him, but I have seen him distinctly, and I saw him vote as John Whaley 
yesterday.” I said, £C Mr. Cooper, we will try and get hold of that man.” 

840. Did you say that loud enough for Mr. Cooper to hear ?— ' Yes, and for 
every one to hear. Some of the party cried cc order ; ” but it was a gentleman 
of Liberal politics that was the deputy at that booth, and he was laughing ; he 
could not stop him. 

841 . Did he vote in the name of John Cull ? — Yes ; while we were looking 
on, he went on taking the oath. Mr. Cooper stated out loud in the booth, that 
he had seen him vote the day before as John Whaley. On this occurring, the 
Conservative inspector stood up, and Mr. Cooper said, “You are trying to 
screen him.” This all passed in my hearing. 

842. Mr. East.] Did Woods deny that ? — He was never asked the question. 

843. If he had an accusation made in his presence, he would probably say 
whether it was true, or not ? — He never said anything ; and he dare not be 
asked any questions in the booth. 

844. Chairman.'] Look at that document ; did you get that from anybody } — 

It came from a man of the name of Warnock. 

845. Is he here ? — He is, I believe. 

846. Mr. Shaw.] Were there any votes given for your side by persons who 
had lost their qualification r — I believe so. 

847. Do you think as many as 20 ? — Yes, I should think as many as 20. 

848. Were those cases of personation ? — I do not know ; all I know is this, 
that our side has been, accused of only two cases of personation, the one a 
man of the name of Quin, who was struck off immediately; the other of the name 
of Stewart, of Carrick-hill ; they appeared that evening in the assessor’s room 
with an affidavit that he had not voted, though he was the Stewart that was 
registered for a house in Carrick-hill. Our counsel stated, that if that fact was 
satisfactorily proved, they would not contend for the vote, and it was then 
struck off the poll. Next evening we attacked two voters of theirs, dead men, 
and offered to prove that they were both dead men, and applied for them to be 
struck off the poll. Mr. Bates brought two counsellors to defend the votes on 
technicalities, something about the affidavits not being regularly drawn ; and 
after considerable discussion, the assessor allowed the objection to be good, 
and retained the vote on the poll. Mr. Garrett, one of our agents, merely 
remarked to the assessor, that the same objection that was argued by counsel 
now to retain the vote of Donnelly applied to the vote of Stewart the night pre- 
vious, on which the assessor said he must restore Stewart to the poll, which he 
did ; but Mr. Garrett will be here himself on Monday, and can give the parti- 
culars. 

849. You say you think there were 20 or more votes given for your party by 
persons who had lost their qualification ? — I believe by my books there were, 
certainly. 

850. Chairman.] Those persons must have taken the qualification oath ? — 

They may or may not ; it is most likely that they did. 

851. Then, if they did, they must have perjured themselves ? — I think so. 

852. Is -William Woods the only person you know, of your own knowledge, 
to have voted as personating another ? — That is all. 

853. Mr. Shaw.] How did you know him before ?— I did not know him 
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before, I have only known him since ; he is a man whose features are verv 
strongly marked, and I knew him at a considerable distance, when I went for 
the purpose of seeing him afterwards. 



John Edward Kidley, Esq. m.d. called in ; and Examined. 

J.E.Kidley, Esq. §54- Chairman .] YOU are a physician ? — lam. 
m.d.' 855. Residing in Belfast? — Yes. 

856. Have you directed your attention to the registry of Belfast ? — I have a 

good deal. 

857. Have you made yourself acquainted with the constituency? — A» 00 d 
deal ; pretty accurately, I may say. 

858. Have you looked at that lithograph now shown to you? — Yes, I have 
seen it before, and examined it accurately ; thoroughly, in fact. 

859. To which party do the names on that list belong ? — I may say exclu- 
sively to the Conservative party. 

860. You have seen that list before r — I have. 

861. From your knowledge of the constituency of Belfast, were those per- 
sons registered on the Conservative interest ?■ — They were all, in fact, I may say, 
registered on the Conservative interest. 

862. Do you know whether they had lost their qualifications? — Everyone 
here ; I went over the list accurately, and compared several ; and in comparing 
them, every one, I may say, had lost them qualification. 

863. For what purpose would such a list as that'be made ? — I can only give a 
conjecture, I cannot declare positively. 

864. Would it, in your opinion, be useful for an improper purpose ? — My 
opinion is decidedly that it might be. 

865. Mr. Liddell . ] Might it not be used for a proper purpose ?— No, I think 
not ; it would be a mixed-up list of both parties, that might be used for a proper 
purpose, if they should come up to vote. 

866. Mr. Shaw.] You say you are very well acquainted with the state of the 
constituency of Belfast ; you have stated that you conceive such a list might be. 
used for an improper purpose ? — I think it might. 

867. Suppose the object was this, that the person who got that list published 
was anxious to deter disqualified voters, persons whose names were on the 
register, but who had lost their qualification, from coming up to vote; do you 
not think that if a person got a list of that kind published, and posted' up 
through the town, in order to deter disqualified persons coming forward, that 
might be useful ? — I think that would not be the list he would publish for 
that purpose, but a mixed-up list. 

868. Supposing he procured a mixed-up list, and that he, being an agent for 
the Conservative party, the object was to prevent improper persons coming up 
to vote, might he not make out separately a list of the persons on the Con- 
servative party r — I think not ; this is not of every house as it goes on, 
but it is only the voters on one side, the voters on the other side are not 
given. 

869. Taking them as they are in your hand, a list of Conservative dis- 
qualified voters, do you not think you might make a very proper use of that 
list, by warning those persons not to come forward to vote ? — 1 might 
make that use of it; I admit it is a possible case, but it is not what I 
would do. 

870. It is alleged that this list contains 20 half-sheets ; you have in your hand 
about seven ; Mr. M‘Brair states that he thinks about three more would make up 
the list of the Conservative electors, and about 10 more, printed in the same 
way, would have given a list of the disqualified Liberals ? — I think that is pro- 
bably correct. 

871. Suppose a lithograph list of 20 half-sheets, containing all the dis- 
qualified voters on both sides, do you not think that on each side such a list 
might be very useful at an election ? — It might be ; but it is not the way I think 
I should have gone about it. . 

872. Mr. Liddell . J It is not as you would have gone about it ? — No. 

873. But another person might adopt that mode with perfect innocence? 

He might. 

874. Mr. East.~\ Suppose you wanted to prevent bad voters on your side 
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from voting, what better step would you take than to make out a list of the J. E. Kidky , Esq. 
bad voters ? — I think that is very fair. M - D - 

875. Viscount Ebrington .] Should you make particular stipulations with the """ 
party who lithographed it, that this list should be kept secret, and that only 1 u y 1 42 ‘ 
100 copies should be struck off? — If it was to deter voters on my own side, 

I do not think I would. 

876. Mr. Shaw.] When you send papers to be printed in reference to an 
election, do you think it is fair that the opposite party should be saved the 
expense, by your party printing for them ? — I should send them to confidential 
people to print them. 

877. Viscount Ebrington.] On the supposition of their being placarded, should 
you think it expedient in the first place to give very strict injunctions as to 
the keeping them private ? — I think not. 

878. Mr. Shaw.] Are not injunctions given to printers at elections to keep 
secret papers which are printed ? — I have not had anything to do with that ; 
but I should think that would be the course pursued. 

879. Mr. Denison.'] Have you been in the habit of employing a printer on 
such occasions ? — I have not. 

8S0. Do you think there would be anything wrong in giving a charge to the 
printer to keep what he printed confidential ? — I think that perfectly fair. 

881. Suppose the Conservative and the Liberal voters had been inserted 
together without distinction, and that list had been published and placarded 
about the town, do you think that would have been a proper or an improper 
use to make of it ?— I think that would have been a very proper use. 

882. If, instead of the two being printed together, they had. been separated, 
and only those on one side printed, might not a proper use, in your opinion, 
be made of that list ? — I cannot say indeed. 

883. Mr. Liddell .] Might not the division into two lists, the Conservatives 
in the one and the Liberals in the other, obviate confusion ?— It might, cer- 



884. Sir Benjamin Hall. ] It is suggested that the list of the Conservative bad 
votes might be useful to prevent their polling ; it is not very usual for agents 
to prevent bad votes on their own side voting, is it ? — I am afraid it is not. 

885. Mr. Shaw.] Suppose you were an agent on one side, and intended to 
allow or encourage personation, would you publish a list for the purpose ; is 
there any particular object in making such a list ? — I think such a list as this 
might be put into the tally-room, and bad votes taken out of it. 

886. If that had been the object, it might have been very easily done without 

that list? — I think so. . , T , 

887. Mr. Denison.] Have you seen any other portion of that fist.''— JNo; tnat 

contains all I have seen. _ _ 

888. Do you know whether it contained all the bad votes on the Conservative 
side ?— In those particular streets ; but it is not a complete fist of the town, but 
of that large section of the town. 

880. Mr. Protheroe.] You state that you can conjecture no other than an 
improper use being made of such a list ?-I stated that as a matter of opinion. 

800 What improper use do you conceive could be made of such a list r— l 
think it could be placed in the tally-room, and persons going to be put on a 
tally could be taken from this list and put on a tally list, and sent up to poll. 

891 . Do you know of that use having been made of that list ?— No, it would 

he very unfair to state that I did. ■ , 

892! Mr. Shaw.] Would you see any usem 100 copies ofthis list being made 
for that object r — No,- 1 think not. . „ 

893. One or two copies would have been sufficient r res. 

894. Is it not probable that they would wish to have these lists in their tally- 

rooms, to check off those which were bad ?-I think there is no use in going to 
such an expense, for if there is the clerk of the peace s list, and a list of voters, 
this would be perfectly superfluous. • 

89.5. You think tint 100 copies would be superfluous, if they had been in- 
tended for improper use r — Yes. ■...' 

896. If that were the object in view, one copy would be sufficient, m youi 
opinion ?— Yes they might want more than one, but not so many as 10U. 

897. Mr. Denison. ] Do you not think it desirable that the greatest publicity 
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should be given to the names of voters who have lost tlicir votes, without 
reference to politics ? — I think so. 

SgS. Would not the publicity of such a list as that have been of the greatest 
use ? — Certainly, if it had been made public. 

899. Chairman .] It could not have that useful effect if it was kept private ? 
— Not at all. 

goo. Mr. East.] Would it not be useful to get the lists correct, to have grot 
a list of all the bad voters made, to send round to get the canvassing books and 
lists corrected ? — I think it would be superfluous, that they could do without it- 
I think it would be going to a great deal of trouble and expense for no suffi- 
cient purpose. 

901. Mr. Shaw.'] There is a list made of the good voters? — Yes, we required 
nothing of this kind. 

902. Supposing your object was to take up the register, and divide the °- 0 c)d 
from the bad, would you not find it convenient to have a list of good voters 
and bad ? — No, I would take the good. 

903. Mr. East.'] How would you find out which was a good vote and which 
was a bad one ? — By canvassing the town thoroughly. 

904. Would it not be useful to give a list of all those voters which were bad 
to each of the agents? — It might be done, but I think it would not be 
required. 

905. Chairman.] If 20 persons out of that list were actually personated 
certainly the list was not made to prevent those persons being polled?— 
Certainly. 

906. Those who allege that it could have a good effect, must show that they 
had no share in the personation of those parties ? — I think so. 

907. The agents having 100 copies on that account, allow 20 persons to vote 
as personators, notwithstanding the list ; would that be any evidence of the 
purpose for which the list was made, in your judgment ? — I should think it 
would. 

908. Mr. Shaiv.] You think without the list you could find out which were 
the bad voters on your side ?— Yes. 

909. Did any bad voters on your side vote ?— Yes, I admit at once that there 
were ; but I will also explain that. 

910. Chairman.] Were there any personators on your side ? — There was one 
that was detected and instantly had taken off the poll. 

91 1 . Do you know the personator ? — There was just one, where we have made 
every inquiry to find him out. 

912. Mr. Cripps.] Those you referred to as having improperly polled, were 
disqualified by removal ? — Yes. 

913. Mr. Shaw.] Were they sworn ? — I presume they were, but I was not in 
court. 

914. Chairman .] It was usual to swear them? — Yes. 

9 1 5- AH in letter M. were sworn ? — Yes, they were all sworn there. 

916. Mr. Denison .] You said there were two cases of personation ? — There 
were two apparent cases of personation, but one was taken off the poll in the 
assessor’s room immediately. 

917. What do you mean by personation? — Personation I consider a per- 
son s coming up and voting in the name of another person, he not being a 
person who was a voter ; there was one who pretended to be a man of the name 
ot Quin, and another a person of the name of Stewart. 

_ 9 1 , 8 - Mr * Shaw^\ The other cases you referred to were those of persons who 
had had a vote and had lost their vote by removal ? Yes. 

9 \ 9 - You believe it is the general habit to swear such persons to their quali- 
fication -—Yes they take the regular qualification oath, which is rather an 
obscure affair. 

920. Mr. Liddell.'] What do you consider the present condition of the 
registry of Belfast?— I consider it to be in a most wretched condition; there 
are a vast number of names on the registry, and probably about 1,800 qualified. 
I think there are 5,000 on the clerk of the peace’s list. 

921. Do you not think that ought to be remedied ?— Decidedly ; I should 
rejoice to see it remedied. 

922 Mr. Cripps.] Are the majority of those on the Liberal or the Conserva- 
tive side ? — I cannot say. 

923. Suppose 
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923. Suppose it to be in evidence that there are only 700 bad votes on the 
Conservative side f— I admit at once, on the nominal register, the Conservatives 
have a decided majority, for they have registered more voters the last seven 
years than the Liberals. 

924. On the list produced there are 490 bad votes : it is suggested by Mr. 
M'Brair, that three more sheets would comprehend all the had votes on the 
Conservative side ? — I think that is likely. 

925. Suppose there are 3,200 bad votes on the register of Belfast, something 
more than 2,000 must be liberal ?— Yes ; there are a great number of votes on 
the register who do not come in at all, registered since, I suppose several 
hundred. 

92b. Viscount Ebrington.~] It appears that if 700 votes occupied 10 sheets, 
the remaining 10 sheets will not contain more than 700 more ? — No. 

927. Mr. Liddell.'] You say the register is in an improper state, and that you 
should rejoice at its being rectified ? — Yes. 

928. Could that rectification be effected without an Act of Parliament ?— It 
could not. 

929. Mr. Shaw.] Do you not consider the state of the register a great temp- 
tation to improper practices at elections ?— Certainly. 

930. Were you of opinion that an arrangement would have been desirable 
between the two parties ? — Yes ; I was decidedly in favour of a compromise be- 
tween the two parties. 

931. Were you of that opinion before the petition was presented? — Yes. 

932. And before the election? — Before the election; I should rather it had 
had been done, but it was impossible, there being two candidates. 

933. Your opinion upon that proceeds from the state of the register ? — Yes ; 
and the corrupt state of the town. 

934. That you consider to arise, in a great measure, from the register ? — 
Yes, partly ; and also from other causes. 

935. Chairman.] A great part of the constituency is corrupt ? — Yes. 

936. And extensive bribery is likely to prevail? — Yes. 

937. O11 both sides ? — Yes, I am sure of it. 

938. Mr. Protheroe.] Is there a market price for votes at Belfast ? — I am 
not conversant with that ; I only hear of it ; I believe they are willing to take 
a good price. 

939. Is there a general and fixed price for the article of a vote in Belfast, 
which is to be paid generally by the candidates on either side ; or is it a system 
in which votes are paid for by competition between the two parties ? — By com- 
petition. 

940. Mr. Liddell.] The best bidder gets the most votes ? — The best bidder 
will bear the palm with the corrupt voters. 

941 . Mr. Shaw.] You state, that in your opinion extensive bribery would be 
likely to prevail on both sides, in case of an election ? — I do. 

942. You state that you consider there are about 1,800 qualified voters now 
in Belfast ? — Yes. 

943. When you say there are about 1,800 qualified voters now in Belfast, do. 
you mean to say that a very large proportion of those 1,800 would accept a 
bribe ? — A very considerable portion, in one way or other ; they could either 
be bought by hard cash, or by the hiring of cars, or by the payment of taxes. 

944. Will you explain what you mean by a considerable portion ? — I should 
think, by those various means I have referred to, 500 or 600 electors could be 
bought out of the 1,800. 

945. Mr. Protheroe.] What class of persons are those ? — A very low class. 

946. Mr. Shaw.] Do you refer to persons fully qualified ? — Yes. 

947. I do not mean disqualified from removal, or anything which has oc- 
curred which would put them off the registry ; but are you of opinion that the 
class you have spoken of are really bond fide possessed of a \0l. qualification 
under the Reform Act ? — I think so. 

948. Mr. Protheroe .] Are any of them in the class of shopkeepers ?— They 
may be, some of them, very small shopkeepers ; no respectable shopkeeper 
would. 

949. You are understood to say that no respectable shopkeeper, or persons 
in that class, would accept a bribe, speaking generally ? — I am sure they would 
not. 

431. g 2 950. You 
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j. E. Kidley, .Esq. 95 °- You confine your charge of systematic corruption to the lowest class of 

m.d. voters in the borough ? — That is what I intend. 

95 1. Mr. Shaiv.] In what you have said you speak from a general opinion 

i July 1842.. not from your own knowledge? — No, not from my own knowledge, but the 
general opinion I have formed. 

952. Mr. Denison.'] You have not seen many of those acts of bribery com- 
mitted ? — I never saw one. 

953. Therefore it is only from your general opinion of the constituency ?— 
Yes ; and from my knowledge of the constituency, and the stories I have heard. 

954. Mr. Cripps.] It is from the notoriety r — Yes ; the car business is per- 
fectly notorious. 

955. You are not speaking merely from hearsay, but general notoriety ? — Yes. 

956. Mr. Liddell.] Will you explain what you mean by the “ car business” ? 
— There are a number of small publicans in Belfast, and persons who have 
jaunting cars for hire, and whenever an election comes, they go to one or the 
other of the persons employed in the department of hiring cars to take voters 
to the poll, and ask to have a certain number of cars entered in the list, and 
they get a price for them at least double what they get on ordinary occasions ; 
double is the very lowest sum, sometimes a great deal more ; and so far is 
it done, that those who have no cars of their own hire cars from the small 
towns in the surrounding country and bring them into Belfast along with per- 
sons, and hire them out, and the vote goes with the car. 

957. Chairman.] He votes for the person who hires the car? — Yes. 

958. Mr. SAajy.J In the cases you refer to, you include the high prices for 
the hire of the car ? — Yes. 

959. Do not persons in such circumstances generally expect high prices for 
their cars, their rooms in public-houses, and so on ? — I do not know anything 
of that. 

960. In places where there are cars, the persons having them generally con- 
sider that their harvest?— I know only Belfast ; but I dare say they do. 

961 . You include those among the bribery cases you referred to ?— Yes. 

962. Mr. Protheroe.] Is the distance from the polling place to the dwelling- 
houses of the voters in Belfast so great as to require the use of cars ? — I do not 
think there is the slightest need for them. 

963. You consider the hiring of cars as a part of the system of corruption ? — 
That always has been my opinion. 

964. Mr. Cripps.] Could a person always get there with safety? — Yes; and 
unless it is a covered car, I think it increases the risk ; a person in an open car 
is more exposed to attack ; there are always mobs in the street. 

965. Mr. Protheroe . J If it is necessary for the safety of the voter, that he 
should be brought up in a car, do } r ou not think it would be better to enforce 
better order in the town, than to admit this practice ? — I think this practice is 
injurious, and ought to be put down as much as possible. 

t 9^6. Mr. Shaw.] Do j r ou know of any attempts made to put it down pre- 
vious to the last election ?— I never did. 

967. Did you not hear of any desire being expressed or attempt made to put 
it down ? — No. 

9 ^ 8 - Mr. Protheroe.] Would there be any objection to the use of cars being 
prohibited ? I am afraid the interest of the lower voters is so great, that they 
would be unable to effect it. 

96 . 9 . P° y°u think there would be any objection to a legislative enactment, 
prohibiting the voters being brought up in cars ? — I think the better classes 
there would desire it. 

970. Mr. Liddell.] There is a national feeling in Ireland in favour of going 
up in cai ^’ 1S th ere not ? — No, I think not ; the respectable classes do not do it. 

971. Chairman.] The poorer classes in Belfast are very much mixed in reli- 
gious persuasion ? — Yes. 

972. A great number of each of the three classes, Presbyterians, Protestants, 
and Catholics ? — Yes. 

973. Are they all equally fond of bribery ?— No ; I do not think the Catholic 
electors are so fond as the others, that is, of the lower class. 

974 - Mr. Protheroe.] Do you think the Roman-catholic population is more 
moral than the Protestant ? — No ; I think they act more determinately together, 

and have more determination to vote for their own side, a stronger political 

feeling; 
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feeling ; on the other side there is, among a number, a very strong feeling too ; 
but I think they are more indifferent amongst the lower class. 

975. Mr. Shaw.] They act more as a party ? — Yes. 

97 6. Mr. Protlieroe.'] The Roman-catholics act more as a party ?— On the 
other side some of them have a very strong feeling, but there are more indif- 
ferent parties. 

977. Chairman.] What do you mean by indifferent ? — Persons that would be 
much more inclined to take money ; that their political feelings do not run very 
high, and they would be very much more inclined to take money from the 
adverse party or any party. 



Edward Bloomfield, called in ; and Examined. 

978. Chairman .] ARE you resident at Belfast ? — lam. 

979. What is your occupation ? — A brazier and gas-fitter. 

980. Do you recollect being at the polling-booth in Belfast, No. 1, during the 
late election ? — Yes. 

981 . Do you know a man of the name of Martin ? — I do. 

982. What is he ? — He is a blacksmith by trade. 

983. How long have you known him ? — I suppose these two or three years. 

984. Do you know him well? — Yes. 

985. Can you be mistaken as to his person ? — No. 

986. Did you see him come up to vote at the last election ? — I did. 

987. Upon whose tally, on which side ? — Well, it was either Mr. Johnson’s 
tally or Mr. Emerson Tennent’s, I cannot say which. 

988. On the Conservative side ? — Yes. 

989. Did you see him vote ? — I did. 

990. In what name did he vote? — George Taylor Amall, to the best of my 
recollection. 

991 . Not in his own name ? — No. 

992. Do you believe the qualification oath and bribery oath were put him? — 
Both, to the best of my recollection. 

993. He took both? — Yes, he did. 

994. Did you ever reprove him for that? — I think I did, to the best of my 
recollection. 

995. Do you recollect what he said in reply ? — He denied it. 

996. He denied the fact ? — Yes. 

997. Have you any doubt of the fact ? — No, not the slightest. 

998. Can you be mistaken? — No, I cannot. 

999. Have you known him two or three years ? — Yes. 

1000. And his trade ? — Yes. 

tool. Mr. Shaw.] How soon after the fact was it that you charged him with 
it, and he denied it ? — Within eight days. 

1002. Chairman.] Was he dressed in his ordinary clothes, when you saw him 
vote? — No, not in the clothes he generally wore. 

1003. Was he better or worse dressed? — He was better dressed. 

1004. Where does he reside ? — I do not know his place of residence, but I 
know where he has been employed ever since. 

1005. You do not know -where he was residing at that time ? — No. 

1006. How did you happen to know him? — From his working in the town 
where I used to do work as a blacksmith. 

1007-8. Have you reason to suppose he was residing in Belfast ' Yes. 

1009. Mr. East.] Do you know George Taylor Arnall?— No, not to my 
knowledge. 

1010. Mr. Cripps.] Did you say nothing to him at the poll, at the time he 
voted ?— No ; I reported the case immediately afterwards, and another with it. 

1011. Did you mention it at the poll ?— I did not ; I believe I spoke of it first 
*n the booth or the committee-room. 

1012. You did not mention it to the returning officer?— No, I did not. 

1013. Mr. Liddell] Do you remember at what time of the day it was tha 1 
this individual polled To the best of my recollection, I think the day was 
pretty far advanced. 

1014. Chairman.] Do you know the day of the week? — I should think it 
was on the Friday. 

431. g 3 1015. How 
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Edw. Bloomfield. 1015. How long had you and Martin worked together at the same e 

■ — ment ? — For some period. " m ploy- 

1 July 1842. 1016. Did you know the man well ? — Yes, quite well. 

1017. Mr. Shaw.'] Where did you see him eight days afterwards whenvn 
charged him with having voted ?— I think it was in my own shop. ’ }ou 

101 8. Have you been in the habit of seeing him much? — Beino- both in rt 

mechanical way, I was in the habit of seeing him ; he came to order a piece f 
work for a person whose employ he was in ; after voting, I was much amazed at 
seeing him, having seen him polling. at 

1019. Chairman .] In whose employment is he?— He came to order a piece 

of work for John Boyd, flax spinner. 1 e 

1020. Did you do the work ? — Yes. 

1021. At Colonel Boyd’s? — Yes, and saw him there. 

1022. Have you been paid for it ? — Yes. 

1023. Mr. Shaw.'] Did you ever have more than one conversation with him 
on the subject ? — No. 

1024. Did that last any time ? — I suppose it might be five or six minutes 

1025. Did he persevere to the end in denying it ?— He did. 

1026. Did he at all shake you in your recollection ? — No, he did not. 

1027. Have you been on terms of acquaintance with him since ?— I think I 

have seen him two or three times since ; I saw him at the mill again not long 
ago, about six weeks ago. 5 

1028. Mr. East.] Did you tell him you saw him yourself?— No, I did not 

1029. Mr. Shaw.] Who is Mr. Boyd?— A flax spinner. 

1030. To which political side does he belong?— The Liberal. 

1031. Do you say that this man who voted in the name of Arnall went into 
Mr. Boyd’s employment immediately after ? — 1 did not know that he was in 
Mr. Boyd’s employment at the time of the election, but I knew it in a few 
days afterwards, when he came to order work for Mr. Boyd. 

1032. Mr. East.] Is he in Mr. Boyd’s employment now? — I do not know, 
but he was six weeks ago, when I saw him there. 

10 33 - After it was known, did you not allege that he had personated another 
man ?-I think that was rather kept secret ; that it was put to me to prosecute 
him, and I rather declined that. 

1034. Mr. Denison.] You were on the Liberal side yourself? — Yes. 

1035. How near were you to the man when he voted ?— About the same dis- 
tance I am from the Honourable Member. 

1036. Did any man ask him his name when he went up to vote? — I cannot 
answer that question ; he is a man very peculiar ; there could be no mistake. 

103 7. Are you confident that he voted in the name of George Taylor Arnall? 
—I heard him repeat the name on his oath, “George Taylor Arnall.” 

1038. You did not take any notice of it at the time?— I saw the man there. 

1039. iou did not make any remark upon it in the booth ?— No. 

1040. How soon after did you mention it? — I cannot justly say, but I think 
1 mentioned it as soon as I got to the tally-room. 

1041 . Of what committee-room ?— Of Mr. Ross and Lord Belfast. 

1 042 . Do you mean that the man took an oath that his name was George 
laylor Arnall, and you knew his name was Martin ; and you were on the oppo- 
site side, and yet let it pass without observation ?— Yes. 

>043; M, East.] Did you go directly to the committee-room to tell the 
people there f Yes, and another case also at the same time. 

' at° 44 ' Dl( * you make an a ®davit to go before the assessor that same evening? 

■ — No. 

10 45 . Were you asked to do so ?— No, I do not think I was. 

1040. Chairman.] What is the other case you refer to ? — It was a case for 
voting m the name of George Clark, a print cutter. 

1047. Did you know George Clark ?— No, I did not. 

1048. Whom did you know? — I knew neither George Clark nor the man 
who was voting as George Clark ; but from his appearance and the language he 
gave to the deputy m the booth, I took notice of him, and told a friend or two, 
and they observed to me that that George Clark had been dead some days pre- 
vious. 

1049. Who was the deputy in that booth ? — I think, to the best of my recol- 
lection, young Mr. Grimshaw, one of the young Grimshaws. 

1050. You cannot say positively ?— Yes, I think it was. 

1051. Mr- 
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1051. Mr. Shaw.] Were you an active partisan, on your side? — Yes, I used Edw. Bloomfield, 

my exertions at all elections. 

1 052. You had been busy in the committee-room ? — No, I do not think I was 1 Jul y l8 4 2 - 
ever in the committee-room during the election. 

1053. Can you say why those circumstances were not noticed at the time ? — 

The only thing I can account for is, that I did not like to be a conspicuous 
party. 

1054. A proceeding might have been taken before the assessor for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing the vote ; you knew that proceeding might [have been 
taken ? — I think that Mr. Garrett did apply to me to go before the assessor, and 
that I rather declined it. 

1055. Why so? — I did not like to make myself conspicuous against my 
fellow townsman. I would make myself active in fair play, but I was back • 
ward to prosecute a fellow townsman. 

1056. Do not you think it your duty to put down corrupt and immoral prac- 
tices ; and should not you be as willing to do that as to forward the general 
purposes of the election ? — I would not mind if it was not prosecuting my fellow 
townsman. 

1057. Mr. Liddell.'] Are you an elector yourself? — I am. 

1058. Chairman.] For whom did you vote? — For Mr. Ross and Lord Belfast. 

1059. Mr. Denison.] Did you say that Martin was an elector? — No. 



Mr. William Cooper, called in ; and Examined. 

1 060. Chairman.] WHAT are you by profession ? — I am a merchant. Mr. W. Cooper. 

1061. Resident in Belfast ? — Yes. 

1062. Were you in the interest of the Liberal candidates at the last election? 

—I was. 

1063. Were you a committee man ?— I was not. 

1064. Did you know John Whaley ? — No. 

1065. Did you know anybody to vote in the name of John Whaley? — I saw 
a man vote in the name of John Whaley. 

1 066. Who is that man ? — I have since ascertained that his name was Woods ; 

I did not then know him. 

1067. Have you ascertained his Christian name ? — I am told it is William 
Woods. 

1068. Flave you seen him since he voted ? — I have. 

1069. Did you see that man vote a second time ? — I did. 

1070. In what name did he vote the second time ? — He voted in the name of 
John Cull. 

1071. Was Mr. M c Brair in company with you at the time he voted the 
second time? — He was. 

1072. Are you sure that the man who voted as John Cull was the same who 
voted as John Whaley ?— Yes ; the same man. _ 

1073. You called attention to the fact? — I did. 

1074. Were you apprised that you were not entitled to speak in the booth ? 

—The agent on the other side told me I was acting illegally in interfering with 
the voter in the booth ; he stood up, and I told him I saw plainly what his 
object was, to prevent my identifying the man ; but I had seen enough of him 
to be satisfied that he was the man who voted the day before. 

1 075. Did he take an oath ? — He did. 

1076. Flave you seen him since? — I have. 

1077. Where did you go to see him? — To Monaghan. 

1078. About how far is that ?— About 45 to 50 miles. 

1079. Did you see him in Monaghan? — I did. 

1080. Did you ascertain that he was the same person you had seen vote 
twice? — Yes. 

1081. You have not any doubt on your mind?— No, not the slightest doubt. 

1082. Did you accuse him of it?— No ; my object was to ascertain whether 
he was the man I had seen personate two voters. 

1083. Was that for the purpose of the petition ?— Yes, it was. 

1084. Mr. Shaw.] You went to identify him for that purpose ?— Yes. 

1085. Mr. Cripps.] Has he ever been told, to this minute, that he is the man ? 

-—I understand he is in London, to be examined as to the fact himself. 

1086. Mr. Liddell .] Is he an inhabitant of Monaghan ?-He is an inhabitant 

of the county of Monaghan. „ , _ 

431. g 4 1087. Mr. 
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1087. Mr. East .] Do you know John Whaley ? — No. 

1088. Do you know John Cull? — No. 

1089. Did he poll at the same booth each time ? — No ; John Whaley was in 
Booth 7, Cull was in Booth No. 1. 

1090. In which did he poll first?— He polled as Whaley on the Thursday, on 
the third day’s polling, and on the Friday evening for Cull. 

1091. Mr. Shaw.] Who do you say it was who interfered to prevent your 
saying that ? — I think it was an agent of the name of Seed, from Lisburn ; he 
was a Conservative agent in the booth. I tried to take the man into custody. 

1092. Yourself ?— Yes, after he voted the second time. 

1093. Was any proceeding taken against him? — There was not. 

1094. Did you act on the committee ? — I was not on the committee ; I took 
an active part. 

1095. How do you account for no proceedings being taken against those 
parties at the time ? — It was under discussion whether they should be pro- 
ceeded against, or the evidence used for the purpose of the petition. 

1096. Mr. Liddell.'] Is there a difficulty in obtaining possession of the per- 
son of a man who is guilty of fraudulent voting? — Yes, I was afraid of that? 
had I known the name of the man, I should have lodged an information against 
him, but I had never seen the man before the first personation. 

1097. Do you think that if a law were made, by which possession might be 
obtained of the person of a man so acting, it might tend to diminish that bad 
practice ? — I think so. 

1098. Mr. Shaw.] You were disposed to act without the law ? — I was. 

1099. Mr. Cripps.] Did you say that there was a doubt whether to prosecute 
him, or to use him as a witness ? — My impression was at the time to take the 
man into custody and make him tell his name, but that I was not able to do; 
and we could not lodge an information, for we did not know for certain who 
the man was. 

1100. Mr. Liddell .] If the law had given you power, you would have inter- 
fered immediately ? — Yes. 

1101. Chairman.] You are an elector for Belfast? — I am. 

H02. For whom did you vote at the last election? — For Lord Belfast and 
Mr. Ross. 

John Prunty, called in ; and Examined. 

11 03. Chairman.] WHERE do you reside? — I reside in Belfast. 

1104. What is your profession, or line of life? — I am a grocer. 

1105. You keep a grocer’s shop in Belfast? — Yes. 

1106. Did you know James Donelly, formerly of Dives-street, in Belfast?— 
I did. 

1 1 07. Was he registered as a voter ? — He told me so ; he went to be regis- 
tered, and told me when he came that he had passed. 

1 108. Is he living, or dead ? — He is dead. 

1109. What year did he die ? — In December 1836. 

1110. Was it 1836 or 1837 he died ? — I think it must be one of those years, 
I think it was 1836. 

1111. You know he is dead? — Yes, I saw him dead in the hospital, and I 
subscribed to pay for his interment. 

1112. Was he a friend of yours? — No; but I boarded him for some time. 

1113. Do you know that he appears to have voted at the last election? — It 
appears that he did. Mr. Bates admitted that a gentleman who represented 
himself to be the said James Donelly, voted. 

1 1 14. Do you know of your own knowledge who it was ? — No. 

1115. Somebody did it? — It appears so. 

1116. Mr. Liddell.] Did you see a man vote in the name of Donelly at the 
last election ? — No, but I was called before the assessor, and was ready to prove 
that the said James Donelly was dead. 

1117. Chairman.] Did you swear that before the assessor ? — No, they would 
not hear me. 

1118. Why not ? — They pretended that it was past 10 o’clock. 

■ 1119. Who was it that made that point? — Counsellor Napier. 

1120. Had he been speaking for some time before he objected that it was 
ten ? — He occupied the time. 

1121. Mr. Shaw.] Was James Donelly a Conservative, when alive? — He was 

a very 
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a very strong Liberal ; he was canvassed previous to his death, when any elec- 
tion took place on the Liberal side. 

1122. Ihen it appears that those who conducted the personation must have 
chosen a well-known Liberal ; why should they do that ? — I do not know any- 
thing of the reason for that. 

1123. You say you had a conversation with Mr. Bates about it? — Yes, in the 
assessor’s room. 

1 1 24. What did he say ? — He said a person had represented himself as James 
Donelly ; he had no means of knowing whether he was the right James Donelly 
or not. 

1125. Did he express himself as to the propriety or impropriety of it? — He 
said, if he had known anything of the matter, he would not have allowed it; or 
some, words similar, to that effect. 

1 1 26. (To Mr. M‘ Brair.) Is that James Donelly on the lithographed list you 
have ? — He is not. 

Stevenson M'Cullogh, called in; and Examined. 

1 1 27. Chairman .] ARE you an elector at Belfast ? — No. 

1128. Are you resident in Belfast? — Yes. 

1 1 29. What is your profession or occupation ? — I am in the employment of 
Mr. Raford, a merchant in Belfast. 

1130. You were a clerk in his employment? — Yes. 

1131. Were you concerned in the late election at Belfast in any way? — Not 
in any way that I am aware of. 

1132. Were you sent to Monaghan by anybody during the late election 5 — 
By Mr. Raford, my employer ; that was previous to the election. 

1133. What is he in point of politics; Conservative or Liberal ? — I believe 
he is a Conservative. 

1 1 34. Mr. Shaw.'] What kind of merchant is Mr. Raford ? — In the grocery 
and wine and spirit trade. 

1 a 35. Chairman.] Were you shortly before the election, or during the elec- 
tion, at Monaghan ? — I was. 

1136. Was it shortly before the election, or during the election, you were 
there? — I think two or three days previous to the election. 

1137. Was any application made to you to take a letter to Monaghan ? — 
When leaving the car-office at Belfast, I was handed a letter to take to 
Monaghan. 

1138. Who handed you that letter ? — Mr. Rowland. 

1139. Who is Mr. Rowland; or what is he ? — I believe he is a lithographic 
printer, in Belfast ; I know that is the kind of office he keeps. 

1140. Is he in a public office; is he clerk of the pipe water tax? — Yes, 
I believe so. 

1141. Are you acquainted with that gentleman’s handwriting ?— I am. 

it 42. Would you know the letter he gave you ( a Letter being shown to the 
Witness ) ? — I think it is it; from the direction, I think so. 

1143. What directions did he give you? — He desired me to call at the 
bouse to which it was directed, and deliver it to the person to whom it was 
directed. 

1144. Was there a stdmp upon that you carried, a penny stamp ; did you 
observe that on the letter ?— I think not, that I observed. 

1145. Mr. Shaw.] Was' it open? — I cannot say whether it was or not. 

1146. Chairman.] When did you last see the letter? — I never saw it after- 
wards until Mr. Coppock handed it to me, I think about a month ago. 

1147. You were brought here for the trial of the petition? — Yes. 

1148. That is the letter you took to Monaghan ? — Yes. 

1149. Did Mr. Rowland give you any other directions about it?— He gave 
nie some money to hand to the person to whom the letter was directed. 

1150. How' much ? ; — £.2. 10 s., I think. 

1 151. Did you go to the Glass Lough? — It is Glasslough-street. 

1152. That is in Monaghan ?— Yes. ■ 

1153. Did you deliver that letter ? — I delivered it to a man; Mr. M Connell, 
I think, is the name ; I inquired for him. 

1 1 54- Did you deliver the money to him ? — I did. 

431. H U55- Were 
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Sfe „. M'Btilhgh. 1)55. Were you told wliat he was to get the money for ; or did you tell him 

anything about it ? — I was not, and did not. 

i July 184.2. 1156. Are you quite sure it was 2 l. 10s. ? — I think it was. 

1157. Where did you lodge in Monaghan ? — I think I stopped at the head 
i nn at that time. 

1158. Did you stop at Mrs. Murdoch’s ? — No. 

1159. Were you to call there? — I was to have called there for M £ Connell. 

1160. Was it there you saw him ? — Yes. 

1161. Was there any person with him at the time you saw him ?— There 
were others with him ; I do not know their names. 

1162. Who told you to look for him at Mrs. Murdoch’s ? — Rowland. 

1163. He told you you would find him there? — He told me to inquire for 
him there. 

1164. You did so, and delivered him the letter ? — Yes. 

1165. And the money? — Yes. 

1166. Did you afterwards see that M £ Connell in Belfast? — I did, once. 

1167. How soon after that ? — I think about two days.. 

n 68. Was it at the election you saw him? — I think it was in the morning, 
the commencement of the election. 

1169. Where did you see him?— At the Exchange ; I was passing by, and 
he spoke to me. 

1170. Mr. Shaw.] Was that the morning of the election, or the nomination? 
— It was the day of the nomination. 

1171. Chairman .] Did he tell you what brought him to Belfast? — No. 

1172. What passed ?— I asked him how long he had arrived, and he said 
that morning. 

1173. Had you any conversation with him at Mrs. Murdoch's, in Glasslough- 
street? — No ; I was only told to give it to him. 

1 1 74. Mr. East.] Did he ask you any questions when you gave him the 
money ? — No, he did not ; he said that it was not enough money for him. 

1175. Mr. Crisis.] Did you deliver that letter to him yourself? — Yes; he 
looked at the direction. 

1176. Chairman.] Were you told to deliver this to Mr. McConnell, to the care 
of Mr. Rendoo, of the Shambles ; you did not go to Mr. Rendoo, of the Shambles 
— No ; I went to Mrs. Murdoch’s, in Glasslough-street. 

1177. Did you put this letter into the post-office? — No, I put no letter into 
the post-office. 

1178. Mr. Denison.] Is that a different letter you took ? — It is similar to the 
one I handed to him. 

1179. Mr. East.] Was there in the letter you delivered anything as to 
giving that letter to the care of Mr. Rendoo, of the Shambles ? — No ; it was 
Mrs. Murdoch’s, in Glasslough-street ; there was no post-mark on the letter, 
to my knowledge. 

n 80. Yiscount Ehrington.] Can you read writing ? — Yes. 

1181 . Mr. Shaw.] You do not know whether that was the letter you carried r 
— I cannot say positively. 

1182. Mr. Denison.] Do you believe it is the letter you delivered ? — I do not 
believe it is the letter I delivered. 

1183. At first you answered differently? — I thought, from the appearance of 
the letter, it was the same. 

1 1 84. Chairman.] You got from Rowland 2 1 . or 2 l. 10s. to take to Monaghan 
to James M £ Connell ? — Yes. 

1 1 85. You delivered that money and letter to James M‘Connell ? — Yes. 

n 86. You met him at Mrs. Murdoch’s, in Glasslough-street? — Yes. 

1 1 87. You were told by Rowland that you would meet him there ? — I was. 

1188. You gave the 2 1 . 10 s. from Rowland to M £ Connell, and he said that 
was not money enough ? — Yes. 

1189. And you saw him the first day of the election, the nomination-day, m 
Belfast, and spoke to him ? — Yes. 

11 go. That was the same man to whom you had given the 2 1 . or 2 1 . 10 J - in 
Monaghan ? — Yes. , 

1191. Mr. Shaw.] Did Mr. Reford give you any particular directions when 
he directed you to go to Monaghan ?~ Respecting his own business. 

119-2. What 
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1192. What he sent you upon was with respect to his own business ? — It was Stev.M‘CuUogh 

specially on his own business. 

1193. When did you first see Rowland ? — At the car office, when I was leaving ■ 1 July 
town. 

1 1 94. Had you known him before ? — Yes, living in the town ; he inquired 
whether I was going to Monaghan. I said I was. He said he should be 
obliged if I would take a letter for him. 

1195. Did you know M'Connell before ? — I did not. 

1196. Have you ever seen the letter since that you delivered ? — No. 

1197. Mr. Liddell.'] You say, on further consideration, you do not think 
that is the letter ? — I do not think it is. 

1198. Chairman.] Did M'Connell call upon you at Miller & Boyle’s, in 
Monaghan ? — Yes. 

1199. You saw him twice in Monaghan ? — Yes. 

1200. At the first interview, what occurred between you and him? — I do 
not recollect ; he called at Miller & Boyle’s to know whether I would give him 
any more money than the 2 1 . 

1201. Was that when you saw him at Mrs. Murdoch’s, or when you saw him 
at Miller & Boyle’s ? — I think it was after, but I am not sure. 

1202. Did he give you any letter to take back ? — No, none. 

1203. Had you any conversation with him about any persons being to be 
relied on, or depended on ? — I had no more conversation than that he said he 
had his friends or Mend. 

1204. Did you ask him whether his Mends were to be depended on?— Not 
to my knowledge. 

1205. You mil not say that did not pass ? — I will not say either way.. 

1206. You are salesman to Mr. Reford? — Yes. 

1207. He is a Conservative, is not he?— Yes, he is. 

1208. When McConnell told you he had some friends, what did you under- 
stand by his friends ?— I understood him to mean that he had some friends with 
him to bring to town. 

1209. He said he had to bring some Mends to Belfast ?— Yes. 

1210. Do you recollect, then, whether you said anything? — I cannot say 
that I did. 

1211. If you asked whether they were to be depended on, what would have 
been your meaning in saying that ? — I cannot say. 

1212. What did you understand him to mean when he said that he had some 
friends, and that he would bring them to Belfast ; what did that convey to 
your mind ? — I understood he was coming to Belfast with his friends to the 
election. 

1213. To assist at the election ? — Yes. 

1214. Did you understand whether they were voters or non-voters ?— I did 
not. 

1215. How could he assist at the election if he was not an elector?— In 
many ways ; there are many men employed for car-driving and otherwise. 

121C. Was anything said about the employment by you?— No. 

1217. Mr. Shaw 7 ] Are you a voter? — No. 

1218. Chairman.] Did you give this man the money you got from Rowland ? 

1219. How much did you give him in addition ? — I think I gave him about 
15 s. more ; that I gave him 10 s. more at the time, and that the morning he 
arrived he asked me for 5 s. or 6 s., and that I gave him that then. 

1220. Did you give him that out of your own pocket ?— I was told by Mr. 

Rowland that if that was not enough I might give him more, and I should be 
paid when I returned. 

1221. For himself, or any other ? — I cannot say. 

1222. Did you know that Rowland was in the employment of the Conserva- 
tive Club ? — I have heard that. 

1223. Not from himself ? — No. 

1224. How do you know that he was in the employment of the Conservative 
Club ? — By report. 

1225. Did you see him acting as such? — No. > 

1226. Did he say anything purporting that he was acting for the Conserva- 
tive Club, and that he authorised you to give more money?— No ; he said to 
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me that he had mentioned the sum in the letter. He said, “ There is 2 1 . 10 s • 
and if that is not enough, what you give him I will pay you when you come 
hack.” The coach was starting ; the man said it was not enough, and asked 
me for 10 .?. or 15 more. 

1227. Did you know M'Connell before? — No ; I had never seen him before 

to my knowledge. 3 

1228. Had you ever seen the persons he called his friends before ? — No. 

1229. How long have you been living in Belfast? — Ten or 12 years. 

1230. If they had been Belfast people, you would have had a chance of 
knowing them ? — I would. 

1231. They were strangers to Belfast ? — They were strangers to me. 

1232. And to Belfast ? — I do not know. 

1233. You know most persons who are the usual inhabitants of Belfast? 

No ; I do not know that I do. 

1234. Mr. Denison.'] Belfast contains 100,000 inhabitants, does it not? Yes. 

1 235. Mr. Shaw.] You say you are not a voter ? — No. 

1236. Are you in the employment of either party at Belfast ? — No. 

1237. Have you any political feeling ? — If I had any feeling, I should be 
a Conservative. 

1238. How came you here a month ago? — I was summoned over here by 
the Speaker. 

1239. For what purpose ?— I do not know what I came for ; but I was told 
that it was to make inquiry about the conveyance of a letter to Belfast. 

1240. You say Mr. Coppock showed you the letter which has been produced? 

1241. What did you say as to that letter? — I said I thought it looked 
like it. 

1242. Did you know Mr. Rowland ? — Yes. 

1243. He is the pipe-water collector, you say ? — Yes. 

1 244. Was he in the employment of the Conservative Club ? — I do not know ; 
I know his politics incline that way. 

1245. Is he a native of Belfast ?— He is originally from Monaghan, I believe. 

1246. Did you take any part in the election ?— Not at the last election. 

1247. Did you see Rowland after your return from Monaghan ?— I did, fre- 
quently. 

1248. Did you tell him anything as to how you executed your commission?— 
I am not certain whether it was within side of a week ; I am not sure what 
I told him, further than that I had delivered the letter, and that he was to pay 
me so much more. 

1249. Do you know anything of James M'Connell? — I do not; and I never 
saw him but once afterwards. 

1 250. Do you know whether he is living or dead ? — I am told he is dead. 

1251. Mr. Shaw.] How long was this previous to the election ?— Two or 
three days previous to the election. 

1252. Viscount Ebrington.] Did Mr. Rowland pay you this 15 s. without 
asking any questions ?— No, I have not been paid; he said he had not any 
change about him ; when I told him he was indebted to me so much, he said he 
had got no change. 

1253. Mr. Liddell .] You are out of pocket? — Yes. 

1254. Chairman .] How much are you out of pocket?— I think about 15*. 

12 55- ^°u are not sure? No; I think at Monaghan I gave the party 

2f. 10*., and then I gave him 5*. afterwards, on the moraine I met him in 
Belfast. 0 

1236. You had been directed to give him money in Monaghan, but you, in 
addition, gave him money in Belfast ? — I was told to give him a pound more, if 
another°5,? ^ havin g & vm him onl Y 10*., in Monaghan, I gave him 

125 q' at iS o? of 7 our own P ocket you advanced this money ?— No. 

12 5*. Mr. Shaw.] Have you made application to anybody else for the 
money t No, I do not consider it due from any other person. 

William Woods , called in ; and Examined. 

.1259. Chairman .] WHAT is your name r— William Woods. 

1260. Where do you live ?— At Monaghan. 

1261. In 
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1261. In what part of the county ?— The side of Monaghan. 

1262. Where you at the last election at Belfast ?— Yes ; this time twelve- 
month I was there. 

1263. In whose company did you go there? — Along with one Murphy and 
M‘ Connell, the McConnell that died. 

1264. That is James M‘Connell? — Yes. 

126.5. Was it James M‘Connell took you there? — It was. 

1 266. Did you see that young gentleman, who was just examined, Mr. 
M'Cullogh, in Monaghan ? — Yes, I did. 

1267. At Mrs. Murdoch’s, in Glasslough-street ? — Yes. 

1268. M c Connell was with you ? — He was. 

1269. That was the man who gave you some money ? — He gave me none. 

1270. He gave it to M ‘Connell in your presence ? — Yes. 

1271. Was it to bring you all to Belfast ? — I was drunk when he gave the 
money. 

1272. Who gave you the liquor? — M‘Connell. 

1273. Did he take you to Belfast ? — Yes. 

1274. (To Mr. Cooper.) Is that the person you spoke of ? — It is. 

1 27.5. (To William Woods.) Have you a vote in Belfast ? — No. 

1276. Where did you live when you were in Belfast ? — With one George Cox. 

1277. In what street did he live ? — I do not know. 

1278. What was Cox? — He kept lodgings. 

1279. Have you a vote in Belfast ? — No. 

1280. Did you vote? — 1 was drunk; I do not know what I did. 

3281. Are you sober now ? — I am ; I have drunk no whiskey since. 

1282. Who sent you up to vote ; look that way, and see whether you see any 
gentleman who sent you up to vote. ( The Witness looked round.) Do you know 
Mr. Bates ?— Yes. 



1283. Do you see him there ? — Yes. 

1284. Who sent you up to vote ? — Indeed I was drunk ; I do not know. 

1285. How often did you vote ? — I remember once, at any rate. 

1286. What name did you vote in that time? — I do not recollect. 

1287. It was not your own name ? — No, it was not. 

1288. Did not you vote twice? — I do not remember ; I was drunk. I might 
have done it for aught I know. 

1289. Who made you drunk ?— M‘Connell gave me the whiskey along with 
the rest of them. 

1 290-1. Did you see Mr. Bates at all ? — Yes, I did. 

1292. Did he say anything to you? — No._ 

1293. Did you get any money for voting ?— Not from him. 

1294. Did you get it from anybody ? — I got some money ; that was all I had 
to do with it. 

1295. Who gave you the money ?— It was M‘Connell brought it to me. 

1296. How much did he bring you ? — £. 5. 

1297. Was that all you got? — Yes. 

1298. How many oaths did you take ?— I took only one, to my recollection. 

1299. And that one was not a true one i — I think not. 

1300. Were you in the tally-rooms at all ? — Yes. ^ . 

1301. Did not you spend the day in the tally-room ? — No, I was not in the 

tally-room all day. , . AT 

1302. Were you a good deal in the tally-room before you voted?— JNo, not 
too long. 

1303. Did you come in your own clothes from Monaghan ?— Yes. 

1304. Did you get better clothes for the day, to vote in ? I dm not. 

] 305. Did you see any of them changing their clothes ?— I did. 

1 306. How many came with you from Monaghan to vote .—About three 

along with me. I saw persons voting, but I was drunk ; I can give no account 
of them. A _ . , . .. 

1307. But you saw them changing their clothes? — Every body was doing 
that. 



1308. Do you mean in Belfast? — Yes. 

1309. In the tally-rooms ? — Yes. , . . 

1310. Did you go in the same clothes to vote twice? — 1 do not know, 

indeed. „ , 
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1311. Surely you must know whether you went in the same clothes or 
changed them ? — I changed no clothes that I know of. 

1312. The others had changed their clothes? — They got different clothes 
then they went out ; I went with them when they went out. 

1313. You saw them go out after they had changed their clothes r — Yes. 

1314. You saw them going on the tallies, five together? — No, I did not. 

1315. Are you sure you got but 5 l. ? — Not in money. 

1316. What is the greatest number of times you might have voted at the 
election ? — That is what I cannot give any account for. 

1317. Cannot you tell me whether you did 20 times?— I did not do that 
that day ; I was there only one day ; I was in the town only one day. 

1 31 8. You do not know that you did not poll twice? — I do not know 
indeed. 

1319. Was there any slip of paper brought when you went out to vote ? 

I believe there was some slip of paper ; I think I had some in my hand, and 
they told me to give it to somebody. 

1320. When you went to vote, had you a certificate ? — I had a slip of paper 
from some person. 

1321. Had you a piece of parchment with something written upon it? — It 
was a piece of paper, I think. 

1322. You swore what was not true? — I am sorry I had anything to do 
with it. 

1 323. The best thing is to make a clean breast, and tell all ? — I cannot recol- 
lect what name I voted in ; I thought there would never be nothing about it. 

1324. (To Mr. M'Brair .) Is this the man you saw vote as John Cull?— 
Yes. 

1325. (To Mr. Cooper.) Did you see this man vote as John Whaley ? — I did. 

1326. (To William Woods.) Did you know John Cull? — No. 

1327. Do you know how many voted in this way? — No, I cannot say any- 
thing about it. 

1328. Mr. Shaw.'] How long have you been in London?—! only came yes- 
terday. 

1329. Where did you come from ? — I came from home. 

3330. Where is that ? — At Monaghan. 

1331 . Have you paid a visit to any other part of Ireland lately ? — No. 

1332. To the county of Donegal ? — I was there two months ago. 

1333- What did you do there ? — I wrought 17 days at the poor-house ; they 
are building there. 

1334. Are you a mason ? — No; a labourer. 

1335* Did you go there on your own account, or did any person tell you to 
go there ? — M ‘Connell was going there for one, and two other men. 

1336. What did you go there for r — I wrought there for a month, or very 
near it. 

1337. Were they all working there as well as yourself? — No, only me. 

1338. For what purpose did you go there ? — I wrought there. 

J 1 339* Chairman.] Did you not go there for the purpose of preventing your 
being served with a subpcena ? — I believe so ; M ‘Connell took me down. 

1340. Did they keep you there for three weeks ? — Yes. 

1341 . Mr. Shaw.] Was it in order to avoid being summoned you went there? 
— I do not know for what purpose I was there ; I was taken there. 

1342. Chairman.] The other people and McConnell and you went away 
together ?— Yes ; the whole went together. 

1 343- Mr. Shaw.] Who kept you there ; do you know any persons residing 
there ?— - No ; I do not know any parties there, I wish I had had nothing to 
do with it. M‘Connell said I would get work there. 

1344. Did you expect to come on to London after being there? — I believe 
he told me I was ; I did not know what he was telling me. 

1345- Did you come over about the petition a month ago? — Yes; I was 
here. 

1346* Did you come direct from home yesterday ? — Yes. 

1347- You say now you have been here a month ?— No ; I went back again. 

1348. Where did you come from, a month ago, when you came ?— From 
Donegal. 

1349. Ho® 
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1349. How long bad you been there?— Three weeks. 

1350. Was it the same persons who brought you from Donegal who took 
you to Donegal ? — I think it was. 

1351. You were served with a summons in Donegal? — Yes. 

1 35 2 * Chairman.'] How did they find you out in Donegal? — I am sure I do 
not know. 

1 353* Who accompanied you to Donegal? — M'Connell and one or two more. 

13.54. What are the names of the others ?— Murphy and M'Connell, and 
James M'Connell, and a young man of the name of Murray. 

1.355- Who was he ? — I am sure I do not know ; I never saw him till then. 

1356. Mr. Shaw.'] Was Murray taking care of the rest of the party? — I 
would not say. 

1357- Did he stay with you there ? — Yes. 

13.58. Was he with you when you came over ? — He was there when M c Con- 
nell died. 

1359- Who is Murray? — I am sure I do not know. 

1360. Did Murray afterwards bring you and the other parties here ? — No, 
M c Connell died. 

1361. Chairman .] Did he die from drinking whiskey? — They blamed him 
for it. 

1362. Mr. Shaw.] Did Murray remain all the time along with you ? — He 
remained at the house, but I wrought there. 

1363. Did he come afterwards to London? — Yes. 

1364. Chairman .] Did anybody bid you go and hide yourself in Donegal with 
the other three ? — M'Connell told, me that a subpoena was coming, and to hide 
myself ; but I said I would not, that I would tell everything; that I cared nothing 
about it. 

136.5. Mr. Shaw.] How did you travel to Donegal? — I was brought in a car. 

1366. Who paid for the car ? — I do not know. 

1367. Where did you first see Murray? — I cannot say. 

1368. Is Murray a man in a better way of life than the others? — I cannot 
say. 

1 369. What was M‘ Connell ? — He was a poor labouring man. 

1370. Was Murray a clerk in some business ? — Yes ; I think they might take 
him for a clerk. 

1371. Murray took you all down to Donegal ? — Yes. 

1372. Then he brought you over to London? — Yes. 

1373. And M c Connell died of drink on the way ? — Yes. 

1374. In reference to some evidence given this morning, I wish simply to ask 
you what is your religion ? — I am a Roman-catholic 

1375. Mr. Denison.] You would not like to run the risk of dying by drinking 
whiskey ?— No ; I will drink no more whiskey while I live. 

1376. Chairman.] Have you taken the pledge ? — No. 

1377. Do you know whether the others voted as well as you ? — I could not 
tell for a ha’p’orth whether they did. 

1 378. Did you ask them ? — I did ask them. 

1 379. What did they say? — They were laughing and joking, and said they 
did not. 

1380. Did you believe them ? — I may believe them or may not. 

1381. Did you believe them ? — They all went out on that occasion ; I cannot 
tell what they did. 

1382. Did not you ask each other what your intention was? — I cannot tell 
what I went for ; when they got me there, they made me drink. 

1383. Did not you know you were going to vote ? — No, I did not know I was 
going to vote, or I would not have gone. 

1384. Mr. Cripps.] You did not know you were going to vote when you 
went ?— No, I did not. 

1385. Chairman. ] What did you think you were going for? — I heard we 
were going to see whether we could find anything to do ; he said I should go, 
to do anything that was wanted. 

1386. To do what ? — To keep down all noise. 
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Andrew M l CoUuni, called in ; and Examined. 

Andrew M'Collum. 1387. Chairman.'] WHAT business do you follow? — I am generally 

servant. ' • ‘ y a 

1 July 1842. 1388. Do you keep a lodging-house ? — Yes. 

1389. Were you registered for Belfast in October 1837 ? — Yes, I think I was 

1390. Was it for a house in Graham’s Entry ? — It was. 

1391. Did you remove from that before the last election r — Yes, I did. 

1392. In the year 1840? — I cannot recollect. 

1393. You had lost your vote by removal ? — Yes ; I do not know. 

1394. Were you asked to vote at the last election ? — Yes, I was ; but I could 
not do it, for I had been out too long. 

1 395. Is there any other Andrew M‘CoUum in Graham’s Entry ?— Not that 
I know of. 

1396. You did not vote at the last election ?— I did not. 

1397. You were aware that some one voted, were you not? — Yes; they said 
that there was. 

1398. Are you aware who it was that voted ? — No, I am not. 

1399. You are quite sure you did not vote yourself? — I am. 

1400. Mr. Protheroe.] Who asked you to vote? — That I cannot say. 

1401. Chairman.'] On which side were you asked? — I was asked on both 
sides, and refused both. 

1402. Mr. Shaw.] On which side had you voted before? — I never voted. 

1403. Chairman.] Who registered you, the Liberals or the Conservatives?— 
The Conservatives. 

1404. Are you a Conservative in politics ? — Yes. 

1405. Mr. Shaw.] You refused to vote, because you had removed ?— Yes ; I 
was too long out of the house. 

The name of Andrew M‘Collum appeared on the lithographed list. 

George Carroll, called in ; and Examined. 

George Carroll. 1406. Chairman.] WHAT are you by trade? — An architect; I contract for 
buildings. 

1407. Do youlive in the town of Belfast ? — Yes. 

1408. Were you registered for a house in Cormack-place as a voter ?— In 
Cormack-place. 

1409. What became of your certificate ? — I had a certificate when I voted, 
but I had no vote the last year at the time of the election. 

1410. You changed your place of residence ? — Yes. 

1411. What did you do with your certificate ? — I do not know. 

1412. You did not keep it yourself? — Not I. 

1413. You are a Conservative in principle ? — I always was. 

1414- Did you vote at the last election ? — I did not. 

1415. Are you aware that somebody voted in your name at the last election? 
—I heard so, but I know nothing of it. 

1416. Do you know who it was? — No, I do not. 

1417- You registered as George Carroll ?—' Yes.’ 

1418. So that if anybody voted as George Carroll, bricklayer, it must have 
been a false vote given in your name ? — I know nothing of it. 

1419- Mr - Shaw.] Do you reside at Belfast still ? — Yes. 

1420. Were you asked to vote at the last election ?— No, I had no vote; I 
did not register. 

J421. Were you asked by any person to vote at the last election ?— There 
were persons asked me if I had a vote, to go with them ; but I told them I had 
no vote. 

... 1 1 422 ; The Conservatives knew you had no vote ? — It is very 

hkely they did. 

1423. And their agents did?— It is likely they did. 

1424. Do you know of your own knowledge that they did ?— No. 

1425. You had voted once for them ?— Yes ; I had voted always for them. 

• ^420. Are you registered now? — No, I am not; it did not fit me to engage 
m these struggles. 
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Lunce , 4* die Julii, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebrington. 



Sir Benjamin Hall. 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protlieroe. 

Mr. Shaw. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



Patrick Murphy, called in ; and Examined. 

1427. Chairman .] WHAT business do you follow ? — Fanning. 

1428. Where do you reside ? — About a mile and a half from Monaghan. 

1429. What is the name of your place ? — Rakeragh. 

1430. Do you know John Rowland of Eliza-street, Belfast? — I do. 

143 J . How long have you known him ? — Sixteen or seventeen years. 

1432. Did he ever reside in Monaghan ?— Yes. 

1433* Hid you see him in Monaghan in the month of June 1841 ? — Yes. 

1434. Did you know James M c Connell? — I did. 

1 435- Hid he show you a letter in that month, purporting to come from any 
one ? — Yes. 

1436. Should you know that letter if you saw it again ? — I think I would. 

1437. Have you been shown it lately ? — No. 

1438. Do you know whether that is the letter ( a Letter being shown to the 
Witness) ? — Yes, this is the letter. 

1439. Mr. Cripps.] Can you read it? — Yes : “You will call on Mr.M'Cul- 
logh, and he will give you a letter and 2 1 . to pay your expense.” 

1440. Go on. — “You will find Mr. M'Cullogh at Mrs. Murdoch’s, in Glass- 
lough-street.” 

1441. Chairman .] By whom is it signed ? — I do not know. 

1442. As you cannot read it well, how do you know it to be the same letter? 
— I know it by the manner of it ; it was torn at the back ; it was for Mr. James 
M'Connell, Trefinnick ; it was dropped into the Monaghan post-office. 

1443. Mr. East.'] By whom was it sent ? — Mr. James M‘Cullogh. 

1444. Chairman.] There is a signature ; do you see one to it? — Yes. 

1445. Was that signature there when McConnell gave it you? — Yes; he was 
allowed to write to C. Kennedy. 

1446. Should you have known it to be “ C. Kennedy,” if it had not been 
pointed out to you ? — Yes. 

1447. Was the letter he showed you an entire letter, or part of a letter ? — 
It was part of a letter ; it was torn off for lighting pipes, I believe ; they were 
careless about it. 

1448. Mr. Cripps.] Did you see whether there was a stamp upon it?— A Mo- 
naghan stamp ; it was carried to Monaghan. 

1449. Was there a penny stamp upon it when you saw it? — I believe there 
"was ; it was carried to Monaghan and dropped into the post-office, to go to 
James M'Connell. 

1450. Chairman.] Who told you that ? — Mr. M f Cullogh. 

1451. Mr. Denison.] What is the first sentence in the letter ? — “ Mr. M f Cul- 
logh, who will send you a letter, and 2 l. to pay your expenses I cannot read 
it too well. 

14,52. Chairman.] Can you write ? — Very little : “ Mr. M'Cullogh, who will 
hand, you a letter, and 2 l. to bring you and the others down ; be sure and don’t 
fail, and you will be treated like a prince : you will find Mr. M‘Cullogh at Mrs. 
Murdoch’s, in Glasslough-street, at 11 o’clock.” Mr. M f Cullogh handed him 
another letter. 

_ 1453. Did you see M'Cullogh hand him another letter?— Yes, and he gave 
him his letter ; they both exchanged letters in the room. 
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1454. Was this the letter he gave to M f Cullogh? — Yes, M'Cullogh would not 
give him one till he produced that put into the post-office for him. 

1455. Mr. Denison.'] You are quite sure that is the letter ?— Yes, I believe 
it to be the letter. 

1456. What makes you believe it to be the letter ? — That is what was in it ; and 
it was torn to the lines, and some direction on the back of it. 

1457. Was that torn at the time? — No, it was torn after I had it ; I tore a 
part of it to light a pipe with. 

1458. Did you keep the letter ? — I did a little time. 

1459. How long ? — I kept it till I gave it to a man named M c Aneeny. 

1460. Chairman .] You gave it back to M'Cullogh ? — Yes, and he returned it 
to him ; and he put it into his pocket. 

3461. Did M'Connell keep both letters ? — He had both letters till he dropped 
that one day in Glasslough-street ; and I lifted it up, and put it into my 
pocket. 

1462. Mr. Shaw.] What became of it then? — I gave it to a man called 
Frank M c Aneeny. 

1463. Chairman. ] What did M ! Cullogh say to M'Connell when he changed 
letters ? — M c Cullogh handed M'Connell 2 1 . 

1464. Did he say for what? — To fetch the men down to the Belfast 
election. 

1465. Did he say what men ? — No, he did not ; I suppose he hired the men 
that were going. 

1466. Did he say what they were to go for? — It was for the purpose of 
assisting at the election ; M'Connell said that, and he allowed the same. 

1467. Did M c Connell get any more money in your presence ? — He got a 
sovereign ; he said that 2 1 . was not enough ; and he gave him a sovereign. 

1468. Did M £ Connell tell you what he was to do in Belfast? — He did not; 
if he had I would not have gone with him, for I was going to Scotland to a 
brother I had that lived there. 

1469. Did you go with him to Belfast ? — I was on the car with him from 
Monaghan to Armagh, and on the coach from there to Lisburn. 

1470. Who else was upon that car ? — Billy Woods, and M c Aneeny, and I. 

1 47 1 - By Billy Woods, you mean the man who was the witness here on 

Friday ? — Yes. 

1472. Did you separate at Lisburn? — No, we walked into Belfast. 

3473 - How many miles is that ? — I believe it is near seven. 

3474. Where wei'e you going? — I was going to Glasgow. 

I 475 * Mr. JEast.] You did not go into Belfast ? — Certainly I did. 

3476. Chairman .] Where did you go to at Belfast?— To George Cox’s, 
Chichester-lane. 

1 477- How long did you remain there? — We remained there from the 
Saturday till the 12th day of July, till the Monday. 

3478. What were you doing all that time? — We were not thei*e the whole 
time. 

J 479 - Where were you?— We were up in the tally-room, where the business 
was carried on for the election ; it was on the Wednesday we went up to the 
tally-room. 

1480. What tally-room ?— It was a room Mr. Rowland had. 

3483. For what party ? — For the Conservative party. 

3482. Who were the Conservative candidates ? — Mr. Emerson and Mr. 
Johnson. 

3483. Had you been in this tally-room before Wednesday ? — No, I do not 
think I was. 

1484. Whom did you see there ; can you name anybody you saw there? — 
I knew Mr. Rowland and another man, Mr. John Wilson. 

J 4 ^ 5 - For whom were they acting . J — For Mr. Emerson and Mr. Johnson. 

14S0. What occurred when you went to the tally-room ? — We went into the 
tally-room, when M c Connell got a tally paper to go out and vote ; a piece of 
paper like half the size of this card. 

3487. Did you see that paper? — I did. 

3488. Was M‘Connell’s name upon it? — It was not. 

3489.. What 
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1489. What name was M'Connell to vote in -—George Carroll, a bricklayer. 

1490. Who handed that to him? — Mr. Rowland. 

1491. Do ytiu know whether there was any other name upon that paper ?— 
No other hut that. 

1492. What did Rowland say to him?— He told him to go out and vote for 
Mr. Tennent and Mr. Johnson. 

1493. Was this in the tally-room ? — Yes. 

1494. Did M‘Connell say anything ?— No, he went out and returned, and 
said he had done so. 

1495. To whom did he say that? — To Mr. Rowland. 

1496. Did anybody else that you knew or saw in this room vote ? — Yes. 

1497. Who else? — This Woods, who was here, went out next, and went for a 
man named Andrew Hunter. 

1498. Mr. Denison.] How do you know that ? — He returned with the certi- 
ficate in his hand, and said he had no opposition to it. 

1499. Who did? — Woods. 

1500. Mr. Liddell .] Was Woods drunk or sober ? — He was drunk most of the 
time. 

1501. Mr. Denison .] How do you know that he voted for this man? — He 
went out to do it, and said he had done so. 

1502. That he had done what ? — That he had voted for Mr. Tennent and Mr. 
Johnson, in the name of Andrew Hunter ; he brought the certificate back in his 
hand. 

1503. Did you see the certificate? — ’Yes. 

1504. Did you read it? — I just looked over it. 

1 50 5. What was upon it ? — There was some print and some writing. 

1506. Can you tell what the words were? — I did not look at it par- 
ticularly. 

1507. Did you see the name ? — Yes ; Hunter, cow-keeper and labourer. 

1508. Mr. Liddell.'] At what time of the day was it he voted for Andrew 
Hunter ? — I am not sure whether it was Wednesday or Thursday. 

1 509. Chairman.] What was the third man’s name, M'Aneeny ? — Yes. 

1510. Did anything occur with him ? — I did not see anything ; he went out 
along with the men to show them the place to go to; he went out with 
M‘ Connell and Woods and some other man that I did not know. 

1511. Did he come back again ? — He did. 

1 .5 1 2. Was anything said to him about voting in your presence ? — Yes ; Mr. 
Rowland spoke of it on the backside, that he was going to give him a slip. I said, 
“You need not mention anything of the kind to him, he would not do it for 
100 1 . he said, he would not be too sore on his countrymen ; that the Ballacravit 
and Sandy-row men were working cheap. 

1513. Had M'Connell or Woods got any money in your presence in Belfast ? 
— They had. 

1514. How much? — I saw a sovereign that McConnell got the Sunday after 
we went in. 

1515. Did you see him get it ? — No ; I saw it in his hand, and he said that 
he had it from a man of the name of Davis ; he showed a sovereign to us on the 
Sunday afternoon. 

1516. Who was Mr. Davis ? — A man who lived in Sandy Row, or some such 
place. 

1517. Did you see any more money? — Yes, I did, another sovereign on that 
day week, or Sunday week. 

1518. That was after the election ?— Yes, the day after it was over. 

1519. From whom did he get that? — From Mr. Rowland, in the street, by 
Mr. Grimshaw’s office. 

1520. Were you there? — -Yes, I was. 

1521. Viscount Ebrington.] Did you see Mr. Rowland give it? — Yes, and he 
said he would pay the men and let them home. 

1522. Chairman.] Between the time that M c Connell arrived in Belfast and 
his going out in the way you have described to vote, did he change his clothes 
in any way ? — He did. 

1523. When he was coming to Belfast, how was he dressed? — He was badly 
dressed ; he had a pair of corduroy trousers and a body coat, and an old hat. 

1524. Did he change any of those? — He did. 

12 *525. What 
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1 525. What did he get instead of those ? — He got a blue frock, of a Highland 
cloth, and a pair of trousers, and a waistcoat and hat. 

1526. You lodged at Cox’s house? — Yes. 

1527. Did he get a good hat? — It was a middling good one. 

1528. Was it better than that he had before ? — Yes ; it was worth three of 
that. 

1529. Did he get any other articles? — Yes ; trousers, waistcoat, and a pair 
of socks. 

1 530. That is, half stockings ? — Yes. 

1531. Did you at any time go with McConnell ? — I never left the room at all* 
I never saw any of them vote. 

1532. Did you go with Cox and M'Connell anywhere? — Yes, to get the 
clothes. 

] 533. On what day was that? — I think it was on Wednesday. 

1534. To get clothes for whom? — For the men, all. 

1535. Were they to get clothes for you? — They were. 

1536. Where did you and Cox and M'Connell go for the purpose? — I believe 
it to be in Bury-street. 

1537. In whose house ?— We went to a house with a card from Mr. Rowland; 
they would not give them, and they went back, he and George Cox, to Mr. 
Bates’s office. 

1538. Did you accompany them to Mr. Bates’s office? — No, I stopped in the 
street. 

1539. Did you see them go to Mr. Bates’s office ? — Yes ; I saw them go there, 
and I saw them lift the latch, and then they went to a man of the name of 
Huddlestone. 

1540. You do not of course know what occurred when they were in Mr. 
Bates’s office ? — No ; but I know they had the clothes when they came back 
from Mr. Huddlestone. 

1541. How near to Mr. Bates’s office were you ? — I was on the other side the 
street. 

1542. Mr. Shaw.'] How do you know it was Bates’s office? — I heard them 
say that. 

1543 - Were you acquainted with Belfast before that? — Yes, for ten or 
eleven years ; I have a car there. 

1544. Chairman.] Did you know Mr. Bates’s office the whole time ? — I did. 

1545. Mr. East.] Did you get any clothes yourself? — Yes, I did, at Huddle- 
stone’s. 

1546. Was there an order for clothes for you? — There was an order for 
clothes for the men. 

1547. Did M'Aneeny get clothes? — He got a pah* of trousers and a waist- 
coat. 

1548. What did you get? — Trousers, a waistcoat, a top coat, and a hat. 

1 549 - Did you see the written order ?— I just saw it on the counter. 

1550. Did you see in whose handwriting it was ? — I cannot tell. 

1551. Did you go up to vote ? — No. 

T 55 2 - Were you asked ? — I was asked, but M c Connell said that it was not for 
that business he brought us; that he and Woods would do the turn for 
M c Aneeny and I. 

1 553 - Mr. Shaiv.] What did they bring you for? — I suspect it was to go 
like the rest. 

1 5 . 54 - Chairman.] Did they tell you any reason why you were to get the dress ? 
— No. 

1 555 - Mr. Shaw.] Did not you state that it was that you might go and vote 
like the others ? — I suspect that was their intention, but it was not mine. 

1556. Mr. Denison.] You put the clothes on? — Yes. 

3 557 - gave them back, of course ? — No, I did not ; I did not intend that. 

1558.^ You suspected what they wanted of you when they gave you the 
clothes ? — I was not right sure. 

1 559 - You suspected it ? — I could not suspect it, for I did not intend to do it $ 

I suppose it was their intention. 

1500. You put on the clothes ? — Yes. 

1561. But you did not go to vote ? — No. 

1562. And 
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J5C2. And you did not offer to give up the clothes?— No ; I was loath to go 
to the shop with them. 

1563. You -were unwilling to go back lest they should stop you?— I did not 
care much about it. 

1564. Mr. East.] Had you left your old clothes in the shop?— No; I left 
them at Mr. Cox’s. 

1565. Viscount Ehrington.] Did you keep both suits ?— Yes. 

1566. Mr. EastC] None of you changed your clothes in the shop ?— No, I 
did not ; I carried them down on my arm to George Cox’s. 

1567. Did the other men carry their clothes with them ? — M'Aneeny was not 
with them at all ; he was down at Cox’s ; M £ Connell, George Cox, and I. 

1568. Did they put their clothes on at the shop, or at home ? — M'Connell 
had a blue frock the night before, and he had it on his back when he was in 
Huddleston’s shop. 

1569. Mr. Shaw.] Who do you say it was that stated that M £ Connell and 
Woods were to do that particular business, and that M c Aneeny and you were 
not ? — M‘Connell himself. 

1.570. Was that before you got the clothes? — No, it was after we got them, 
in Mr. Rowland’s room. 

1571. You suspected, when you got the clothes, what it was for? — I could 
not tell. 

1572. What did you suppose you were taken to Belfast for ? — I was on my 
way going to Scotland, and M £ Connell said there would be some persons wanted 
to assist at the election at Belfast, and if I would wait he would pay my way 
down by the coach, and that he would give me some money ; I did not know 
the purpose of it till I was in Mr. Rowland’s room. 

1573. You have told the Committee you would not have taken the clothes if 
you had supposed they were given you to vote ? — If I had supposed they were 
given me to go and vote, I would not have taken them ; but I did not know that 
it was for that, and I took them. 

1574. Were people in the habit of giving you clothes, without some reason? 
— I cannot say. 

1575. Chairman.] When you got the clothes, and M f Connell got some, 
where did you return to? — Down to Mr. Cox’s, in Chichester-lane. 

1576. Did you go from thence at once? — Yes. 

1577. Did you stop to take anything at Cox’s ? — Yes, we stopped to take our 
breakfast. 

1578. From thence you went to the tally-room ? — Yes. 

1579. Who was there before you? — Mr. Rowland; we could not go in 
at first ; there was a man of the name of M c Cartney, who stood at the door, 
would not let us in, a big man, and when Rowland saw M'Connell, he let us in ; 
then he came outside and told them to let us in. 

15 So. Did you see what was in the room, what sort of room it was, and how 
it was occupied ? — There was a form along one side, where there -was a fire- 
place, and a large big book lying on it. 

1581. Mr. Shaw.] Where was this room? — I think it was the uppermost, 
except the garret. 

1582. In what house ? — In the tally-room. 

1583. Mr. Cripps.] In what street? — I cannot say, but with a kind of 
railway on the backside. 

1584. Chairman.] Which was sent up first, McConnell or Woods ? — I think 
it was M c Connell himself; he said, £f I am going to take the first turn” ; I think 
that was the word he said. 

1585. Did Rowland say anything about the persons for whom he- was to 
vote? — He told him to vote for Mr. Tennent and Mr. Johnson. 

1586. Was there anything else in the room but a form ? — There was a small 
table fetched into it ; I am not sure, I think it was not in that room; and a wee 
little box that had no cover on it, like a wee trunk. 

1587. Did Rowland tell what had become of the person in whose name 
M'Connell was to vote ? — The second time he was going out, he was not 
willing that they should put the bribery oath; he said that he had taken both 
the oaths. 

1588. Who was not willing ?— M £ Connell ; he said, I would not risk myself 

13 or 
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4 July 1842. j ^89. What do you mean by he would not risk them ? — I cannot 

further than that ; I dare say you know it better than me. ” 

1590. Chairman .] While you were there, did any other person you knew 
come to that room ? — Yes, there was a gentleman came, who I did not know 
no more than by hearing them say, when Mr. Rowland himself was out votin°- > 
they allowed that he was the member’s brother, Mr. Emerson. 

1591. Who did he say that to? — Mr. Wilson said it; and M'Cartney that 

was at the door, also said it. 5 

1592. You did not know the gentleman yourself? — No, I did not. 

1593. Did you see anybody else come in while you were in that room Yes 
people were continually coming in with the names on the papers, and °-oing out 
to vote, but I did not know them. 

1594. Do you know any other gentleman that came ? — No, I do not know 
that I do. 

1595. You cannot say of your own knowledge that that gentleman was Mr. 
Emerson ? — No ; I have never seen him before or since. 

1596. Were there any lists of voters in the room ? — There was. 

1597. Did you see anything done with those lists ? — Yes, I did see some of 
them pinned up at the fireplace. 

1 598-9. Did you see any names put down on those lists ; were any names 
written upon them in your presence? — I did. 

1600. What names were written upon them ? — There was a name of Whaley, 
a voter in Chichester-lane ; Woods went out and voted in his name, or else in the 
name of Black and Wilson, and Carmichael, I think. 

1601. Are you sure it was Wilson?— Yes, I think it was Wilson, a grocer in 
North-street. 

1602. Did anybody vote in the name of Black, or Carmichael, or Wilson?— 
Yes ; James M‘Connell. 

1603. How often did he vote? — I did not see him vote, but he went out six 
or seven times. 

1 604. Did he change his clothes ? — He did every time he went out, and he 
had mine on too. 

1605. Mr. Shaw.] Your old ones or your new ones ? — The new ones ; my old 
ones were not there ; they were down in Chichester-lane. 

1606. Chairman.] You have stated that names were put down on the list ?— 
Yes. 

1607. Was M'Connell’s name put down on any list? — It was. 

160S. Do you know what that list was ? — I think it was for the purpose of 
not turning them back into the same tally again. 

1 609. Did you see any lawyers or attornies at all about those tally-rooms ?— 
No ; but I recollect M‘Cartney rapping at the door and saying “ Mr. Bates.” 

1610. But you did not see Mr. Bates himself? — No, I cannot say that I did, 
to know him. 

1611. That evening did you see Rowland again? — Yes, the Sunday 
evening. 

1612. Was that after the election? — Yes. 

1613. Where did you see him?— I saw him in his own house; I went over 
with M ‘Connell to his own house. 

1614. For what purpose did you see him? — I went over to get money to go 

home and leave the town. ; 

1615. Who did? — M‘Connell and I went over to Rowland. 

1616. Did you go into Rowland’s ? — Yes. 

1617. Did you have any conversation with him? — Yes ; he told us to go 
back to George Cox’s, and he would be over in about half an hour. 

1618. Did he come over? — He did. 

1619. What did you do? — We went up to the public-house, Harveson’s, at 
the end of the lane, and he took half a glass of punch, and I had a bottle of pop ; 
I do not recollect what M‘Connell took ; and he gave us the money. 

1620. What did he give you? — He gave me 5 1 . and a sovereign; and he 
gave M‘Aneeny 6?., and M‘Connell the same. 

1621. Do you know whether Rowland is in London ?— Yes ; I have seen him 
outside the door, and Mr. Wilson both ; and he gave Old Woods a pound. 

1622. At 
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1622. At the same time ! — Yes ; he gave him three notes for 35s. and a 30s. 
note ; they had an argument j he thought he did not get his part in the three 
notes. 

1623. Mr. Shaw.] Where did he pay them? — Up-stairs at George Cox’s. 

1624. Chairman.'] What argument had they? — He thought he did not get 
5 1. in the three notes, and then M'ConneU got 10 s. more to pay the coach hire 
to Armagh. 

1625. Mr. Share.] What do you say you went to Belfast for? — I was going to 
Scotland. 

1626. Was it to help you on your way to Scotland? — I was on my way 
to Scotland. 

1627. What did you stop in Belfast for? —I stopped there just to see the 
election over, and I heard they paid money, and waited till I got it. 

1628. What did you get money for, if you did nothing at Belfast? — I can- 
not tell ; I suppose he was loath to send me home without money more than 
another. 

1629. Were you going home or to Scotland ? — I went back again. 

1630. What did he give you the notes for ; was it for nothing? — It was for 
nothing particularly, for I did nothing for it. 

1631. Chairman .] What did he expect you to do for it? — I suppose he ex- 
pected I would vote with him. 

1632. Mr. Share.] The election was over when you got the G l. ? — Yes. 

1633. Had you voted? — No. 

1 634. What did he give it you for then ? — I cannot say. 

1635. Do you mean the gentlemen to understand that he gave you 6l. and a 
suit of clothes for doing nothing ? — Yes. 

1636. Mr. Liddell.] Did you go home again ? — Yes. 

1637. You did not go to Scotland ? — Was not I in Belfast at the time ? 

1638. You say that was on your way to Scotland ? — I went home from Belfast ; 

I could not go a straighter way to Scotland than through Belfast. 

1639. Chairman .] You knew that M'Connell was going to perjure himself? 
— I had a very good guess that that was his employment. 

1 640. You had a very good guess that that was his employment ?— Yes. 

1641 . You went to keep him company, and countenance him, and assist him 
as much as you could ? — Yes. 

1642. Mr. Denison.] In doing what were you to assist him? — The men was 
watching what they were doing, and M‘ Connell was afraid to go up, for he was a 
terrible drinker ; he was dead drunk every time he could get it. 

1643. Chairman.] You knew he was not going to give a true vote, but to 
perjure himself ? — I knew he would do no good. 

1644. You knew he was going to do great wickedness ? — Yes, I did, in point 
of fact ; I could not know the purpose they were going on. 

1645. Did not you tell me that he said, when he came back, that he had 
taken the bribery oath and the qualification oath? — Yes, I did. 

1646. That he had perjured himself twice by those oaths ? — I did. 

1647. You saw him going to do it again ? — Yes. 

1648. But you did not stop him? — No. 

1 649. Were not you as bad as he ?— I thought it was not right. 

1650. You got the clothes for your share of the iniquity ? — Yes. 

1651. And the money? — Yes. 

1652. Mr. Cripps.] You would go again to do the same for 6l. and a suit of 
clothes ? — I would not go to do it again, but I would go to stand fair play at 
an election. 

1653. Mr. Share.] Did you ever deny the fact that you were at the election ? 
-I did. 

1654. How was that? — I was asked about it at Castle Blayney, and did not 
like to let people know. 

1655. Were you not on your oath then? — It was an indictment against a 
man of the name of Cunningham, for striking M £ Aneeny. At the sessions the 
attorney for him asked him whether I was at Belfast ; I said I was, at different 
times: “What for?” says he; says I, “ I was a carman.” “Were not you 
brought up to personate at the Belfast election ?” “ No,” says I, <c I never 
was brought for that purpose.” Mr. Nunn, the attorney, told me not to answer 
the question ; and he said, turning round, “ Were you there at all?” 

,431. 14 1656. Were 
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P. Murphy. 1 656. Were you a witness at that trial ? — I was. 

1657. Chairman.] Was that in a court of justice? — It was before the bar* 

4 July 1842. rister. 

1658. Mr. Shaw.] Were you not sworn ? — I was. 

1 659. Did you not swear at that trial, that you never had been at the Belfast 
election at all ? — I think I gave them some answer like that when I quitted the 
table. 

1660. Chairman .] If you swore you were not at the Belfast election, did not 
you swear false ? — I think I was not on my oath at all. 

1661. Mr. Crijjps.] Are you on your oath now or not ? — Very well. 

1 662. Mr. East.'] Have you been sworn ? — No, not here. 

1663. Mr. Cripps.] Were you at the Belfast election at all ? —Surely I was 
or I could not tell so much about it. 

1664. Mr. Shaw.] At Castle Blayney, since that, did you swear you were not 
there ? — I did give them some answer like that. 

1665. Which ought to be believed, that which you said on your oath, or that 
which you say to-day, not on your oath ? — You will just look at it as you think 
proper. 

1666. Mr. Denison.] Do you admit that you were on your oath at Castle 
Blayney ? — I was sworn to tell the truth about the striking M c Aneeny. 

1667. You were giving your evidence on your oath, when you said that?— I 
considered that I had done with the matter when I said that I considered the 
prosecution over. 

1668. You were at the Belfast election? — I was. 

1669. Being upon your oath at Castle Blayney, and stating that, did you 
state the truth then ? — I stated the truth, all that happened there. 

1670. Did you state the truth, in stating that you were not at the Belfast 
election ? — I was at the Belfast election. 

1671. Still, upon your oath, at Castle Blayney, you stated you were not?— I 
did not consider that I was upon my oath about that ; the prosecution was done ; 
I was going off the table when I was asked that question, and the gentlemen 
told me I had no right to answer that. 

1672. Chairman .] That you were not bound to answer it? — Yes. 

1673. Mr. Slum.] No person could tell you, you were not bound to answer 
whether you were at the Belfast election ? — Yes, just as I was going off the- 
table ; and he said that the prosecution was over. 

1674. You said just now that the gentleman said you were not bound to say 
whether you personated voters there ? — He said that the prosecution was over. 
Mr. Nunn said, “ You have no right to answer that question.” I considered that 
I was not on my oath at all. 

1675. You were still on the table? — No ; I was off the table, and I was going 
through the court. 

1676. Do you mean to say that you may swear falsely the moment you are 
off the table ? — I did not consider it wrong to tell him when I was forbidden, 
to answer the question at all. 

1677. Did you vote or not? — I did not; there is no man will say that 
I did. 

1678. You say that M'Connell went out six or seven times ? — Yes. 

1679. Bid he go out oftener than anybody else? — Yes, he went oftener than 
any one I saw there. 

1680. M‘Connell is dead? — He is. 

1681. Where did he die ? — At Derry. 

1682. Were you there ? — Yes. 

1683. What for ?— I was along with Mr. M‘Brair. 

] 6S4. What did you go for ? — I went to the county of Donegal. 

1 685. How long did you stay there ? — I believe about four weeks. 

1686. Who went there besides ?— M'Aneeny, and Woods, and M f Connell. 

1687. Whence did you go after that r — To Derry. 

16SS. Where did you go next?— -To Liverpool. 

1 689. What did you come to Liverpool for ? — I cannot say. 

1690. Was it to come on for the petition ? — Yes. 

1691. You were kept there for four weeks ?— Yes, at Glenties. 

1 692. How far is that from where you live ? — I suppose near 60 miles. 

1693. Are those your own clothes you have got on to-day? — Yes. 

1694. Where- 
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1694- Where did you get them?— I bought them at Monaghan. 

1695. Mr. East . J What have you done with those you got at Belfast?— I 
have some of those in this town. 

1696. You were not a voter at Belfast ; 'you were not on the registry ?— No. 

1697. You did not vote in your own person ? — No. 

1698. Did you vote in the name of anybody else ? — No. 

1699. Will you swear that?— Yes; if you fetch the men that will say that 
I did, or Mr. Rowland, the head manager, I will stand up and say I did not. 

1700. Mr. Denison.] Though you did not vote, they gave you 6 1 . and a suit 
of clothes ? — Yes. 

1701. You said something about McConnell having voted six or seven times ; 
how do you know that he did ? — He went out to do so ; and he returned and 
said that he had done so. 

1702. If a man went out of this room and returned, you might believe he 
had done something wrong, but you would not swear he had done so, unless 
you knew the fact ? — I did not say he did ; but he said that he had done it. 

1703. Chairman."] Did he carry a certificate with him each time ?— He 
fetched out a slip of paper each time. 

1 704. Mr. East.~\ Did he ask you to take your turn ?— No ; Mr. Rowland 
asked me to do it ; but he told Mr. Rowland it was not for that he brought me 
there, but to be with him, and go home with him. 

1 705. Mr. Denison.] For taking care of you, he persuaded Mr. Rowland to 
give you 6 l. and a suit of clothes ? — Yes ; I did not know that I should get the 
money. 

1706. Mr. Shaw.] You now say it was not for the purpose of going to Scot- 
land ? — Mr. Rowland did not know where I was going. 

1707. Do you state that what you really did go there for was not to vote 
in another man’s name ? — No. 

170S. You did not go along with M c Connell and M c Aneeny, who were going 
there, your purpose being to go to Scotland ? — I went to Belfast with the inten- 
tion to go to Scotland. 

1709. That is what you abide by ? — Yes. 

1710. Mr. Crtyps.] You say you picked up this letter when Mr. Somebody 
dropped it ? — M‘ Connell. 

1711. Where was that? — In Glasslough-street, in Monaghan. 

1712. Did you see him drop it? — I was walking behind him; he was going 
up to Mr. Miller and Boyd’s. 

1713. What did you do with it ? — I told him I had it ; and he said I might 
keep it. 

1714. What did you do with it? — I kept it, and gave it to M‘Aneeny; we 
were talking about it one day, and I gave it to him. 

1715. Have you never seen it since, till now ? — I have not. 

1716. You believe it to be the same ? — I believe it to be the same. 

1717. Where did you live when you went to Glenties? — I stopped at Mr. 
M c Divet’s. 

1718. Did you work there ? — No, I did not. 

1719. Were you fed? — Yes, we got our diet at Mr. M‘Divet’s. 

1720. Did you get drunk every day? — No, no day. 

.1721. How long were you at Glenties ? — About four weeks. 

1722. Then you went to the county of Derry ?— I did. 

1723. Where did you go then? — To Liverpool; we went from Glenties into 
Londonderry. 

1724. How long did you stop there?— We stopped two ijights and a day. 

1725. And then embarked ? — Yes. 

1726. In a steamer? — Yes. 

1727. Did Mr. M c Brair go with you from Monaghan to Glenties ?— Yes. 

1728. How long did he stop ? — Only one night. 

1729. Who paid for your eating and drinking while you were at Glenties? 
~—I believe it was a young man, Mr. Murray, who paid it. 

1730. Mr. Shaw.] Was it because they could not trust you, they took you 
to Donegal?— I think they might have trusted me well; I think there was a 
worse doubt on some of the rest. 

1731. You said that M‘Connell said something to Mr. Rowland about the 
bribery oath, that he was afraid of taking the bribery oath, and that he, 
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therefore, told him not to fear ; what do you mean by that ? — -What do I 
mean by being afraid ? 

1732. By the conversation which you say took place about the bribery oath 

did Rowland tell him not to be afraid of taking it, or to take it freely ? Jt was 

the time he was going out, he said he was afraid he would be kept below bv 
going to vote ; he told him not to be afraid, that he would not risk himself 
nor his countrymen ; that the men were away, and dead, and in America. 

1 733 - What do you think he meant by not risking his countrymen?— 
I would think he meant that there was no danger in going down of bein°- kept 
below. 0 

1 734. If the other people knew th.ey were away and dead, was not that a 
reason why he would be taken hold of? — He was not kept, for he came back 

1735. Do j'ou know whether Mr. Rowland is here ? — I have seen him here! 

Francis M‘Ancetiy, called in ; and Examined. 

1736. Chairman.'] WHAT is your name ? — Francis M c Aneeny. 

1737. Where do you live? — Within a mile of Monaghan. 

1738. What is the name of your place? — Sheatrim. 

1739. What are you by occupation? — A farmer. 

1740. Do you remember being in Monaghan in the month of June last year, 
before the election at Belfast ? — I do. 

1741. Did you see James M c Connell there ? — I did. 

1742. Did you see Patrick Murphy there ? — I did. 

1743. Did you see William Woods there ? — Yes. 

1744. Did you accompany those men to any house in Glasslougli-street?— 
Yes, Mrs. Murdoch’s. 

174.5. Did you meet any person there ? — I did, in the course of the evening. 

1 746. Who was it ? — A gentleman who called himself Mr. M £ Cullogh. 

1747. You and Murphy and Woods and M £ Connell had been some time in 
the house before M'Cullogh came in, had you not? — Yes, we were. 

1748. What occurred between him and anyone of you after M'Cullogh came 
in ? — After M c Cullogh came in, we were there a considerable time, and had 
some drink ; M‘ Conn ell and Woods had some whiskey ; they thought M £ Cul- 
logh was long in coming, and they went up to Miller and Boyd’s for him. 

1749. Who did? — M ‘Connell. 

1750. What occurred between M c Connell and M c Cullogh?— He was not in 
many minutes when letters were changed between them. 

1751. Between whom ?— M c Cullogh and M £ Connell. 

1752. Wliat was the meaning of the exchange of letters ? — I cannot say, for 
the letter was put out of the way, and M c Cullogh gave him two 1?. notes; 
they drank a considerable time, and M £ Connell complained he had not enough 
money to take him to Belfast; and Mr. M c Cullogh gave him a sovereign, and 
said that that was out of his own pocket ; but that he would get it when he 
would go to Belfast. 

1 753 - Did M'Cullogh ask M c Connell any question upon that ? — There were 
several questions between them ; they discussed a good deal. 

1 754. Was anything said whether they were to go to Belfast ?— Mr. M £ Cul- 
logh said he wanted them to start that evening, to go to the Belfast election. 

1 75 - 5 - For what purpose ? — He did not say with regard to voting; he asked 
M £ Connell was the men there ; was they all right ? 

1756- What did M‘Connell say ? — He said that they were, and not to mention 
anything more about it ; that everything was straight and right. 

1 757 * How long did M‘Cullogh stop then? — He stopped with us, I think, 
until 7 o’clock. 

1758- What was said about going to Belfast? — He wanted us to start that 
night, but M £ Connell had to prosecute on a case at the sessions next day, at 
Monaghan, and could not go ; he could not go till the Friday ; the result was 
we started late in the evening from M'Endor’s, in the car, to Armagh. 

5 759 - How did you travel from Armagh? — By coach to Lisburn, and then 
walked to Belfast, and went to George Cox’s, in Chichester-lane. 

1760. Did you expect anybody to join you? — Yes ; there was a man of the 
name of Curry was to have come; we stopped a mile out of the town of 
Monaghan for him for a considerable time, but he did not come. 

1761. -Where 
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1761. Where did you stop at Belfast?— At George Cox’s, in Chichester- 
lane. 

1762. Do you know whether M‘'Connell got any money after he came to 
Cox’s that night '—He did; we had no money going into Cox’s, and he went 
out to find some refreshment for us, and came back and said he had got 2 s. 

1 763. Did you remain there till the Tuesday?— We did. 

1 764. Did M’Connell get any money on the Tuesday r— He got some more 
money on the Sunday night. 

1765. How was M'Connell dressed when he came to Belfast?— He was 
dressed with a shabby old coat upon him. 

1766. He was altogether dressed shabbily? — Yes. 

1767. And his hat?— Yes. 

1768. Did he get clothes at Belfast? — He had a fresh suit. 

1769. Good clothes ? — Passable. 

1770. Do you remember M'Connell and Murphy going out before breakfast 
on Wednesday? — Ido. 

1771. When they came back, did they bring anything with them? — They had 
clothes with them for the four men. 

1772. For you among the rest? — Yes. 

1773. What clothes did you get? — I got a pair of trousers and a waist- 
coat. 

1774. Was that all you got ? — Yes. 

1775. Did you dress yourself in the new clothes on that Wednesday ?— Imme- 
diately after we got them. 

1776. Did you go up together afterwards? — We did. 

3777. Where did you go ? — To the tally-rooms. 

1778. What tally- rooms? — Emerson Tennent and Johnson’s. 

1 779- Were you admitted? — We were not at first, until M f Conneli let the 
keeper at the door know, and we then got admittance. 

1780. What was the name of that keeper ; did you hear him called by any 
name ? — I did ; I should know the name if I were to hear it. 

1781. Was it McCartney ? — M‘Carthy or M c Cartney. 

1782. What room did he keep the door into?— One of the uppermost apart- 
ments of the house, in the rear, with the exception of the garret. 

1783. Who was in the room before you ? — Mr. Rowland was there. 

1784. Was there anybody else there ? — There were three gentlemen there. 

i78. r ,. Did you know them? — Mr. Bates was there, and a gentleman; he 

went out immediately. 

1786. Mr. Do you see him here? — No. 

1787. Look round behind you? — Yes, this gentleman {Mr. Bates). 

1788. You say he was in the room when you went in ? — Yes. 

1789. Chairman .] Had you seen him before? — Yes ; I knew him when I 
saw him come back again. 1 knew he was the same I had seen the first day. 

1790. Who was the other gentleman? — I do not know. 

1791. Did any conversation take place in the presence of Mr. Bates ?— Not 
that I heard ; it was a conversation between the three ; they went out imme- 
diately afterwards. 

1792. Did Mr. Rowland say anything to you after Mr. Bates and the two 
gentlemen withdrew ? — When those gentlemen went out he shook hands with 
us, and welcomed us to Belfast. 

1 793. What was in the room ? — There was no furniture in the room the first 
day we went in, only a form ; the next day a man of the name of Wilson 
brought in a small table, and there was a case like this box of tin. 

1794. Did you see any ‘lists of names in the room ? — I did, in print, on the 
form, and books. 

1 795 - Were they printed or written ? — They were printed, and marks under 
some of the names in writing. 

1796. What kind of printing ? — I did not make any observation on the kind 
of print on one kind more than another. 

1797. Of this sort of print {ordinary print) ? — Yes. 

1798. Were there any marks under the names? — There was a black stroke 
drawn with a pen under some of the names, such as were given in, I suppose ; 
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and underneath, written with a pen, very distinctly and plain, “ Removed ” 
“ Dead,” “ In America,” or whatever it might be. 

1 799. Were you asked to do anything with those names? — I was axed to 
take the names off the book ; to take out such names as were thus struck or 
to take out the name and put it on a slip of paper, and put it on the form • 
those names were taken to a larger book, and that slip was then compared with 
the larger book, and the slip taken off in his own handwriting and sent down 
to the tally-room. 

1 800. In whose handwriting ? — Mr. Rowland’s. 

1801. Were you in the lower room? — I had liberty of access the four days 
to all the rooms. 

1802. Did you see Mr. Bates again? — I saw him once more in the tally- 
room, as they call it; the upper room. 

1803. Did you see him in the room below stairs ? — I did not. 

1804. Were any of you sent to vote ? — Yes, M f Connell and Woods were sent 
to vote very often. 

1805. What time of the day were they sent? — I think it might be about 12 
o’clock. 

1806. Which was sent first? — M‘Connell was sent first. 

1807. Did he say anything? — He did not object at all. 

1808. Do you know in what name M c Connell went to vote in the first 
instance? — I sent a list of the names to Mr. M c Brair, and if I had that here 
I could call it to memory. 

1 809. When did you send him the list ? — I sent it to him the 1 3th of July ; 
the election was over on the 10th, I think; the 11th was Sunday; and 
Monday I went to Armagh. I disclosed it to Mr. Leonard Dobbin, of the 
Liberal Club at Armagh, and told him he might make it known. 

1810. Mr. Shaw.] Was that the Tuesday after the election closed? — Yes. 

1811. Was there a date to that letter ? — It was dated ; the letter was dated. 
I did not know Lord Belfast’s address, or I would have written to him. 

1812. Chairman.] Look at that scrap of paper, and see whether that is the 
list you sent (A payer being shown to the Witness) ? — Yes. 

1813. Mr. Shaw.] Is that in your own handwriting ? — It is. 

1814. Chairman!] On what day of the -month did you go into Belfast; is 
there any date to that ?— On the Saturday before the election. 

1815. Do you know what month it was in ? — It was in July. 



[The paper was delivered in, and read as follows :] 



McConnel J Donaldson 

Do Carmicheal 

Do Wilson 

Do G Blake 

Do 



Woods G e» y ge Prebend Carrick hill 
this should be John Palmer 
Do Whealey Commuck st 
in all 5 for Woods up to 
Friday Night 



F M c Eneney 



1816. Is that the letter which was sent to Mr. Dobbin (A letter being shorn 
to the Witness) ? — It is. 

1817. Is that in your handwriting ? — It is. 



[ The same was read, as follows :] 



T 1 , „ Armaen July 10. 

1 am desirous to write to Lord Belfast But not knowing his address I lay the matter 
before you it is in regard to the Ellection of Belfast 110 Gentleman in the world was so 
Murdered as he was by Bribery and Perjury all conducted and mannaged by Mr John 
Rowland of .Ahza St. Belfast sole manageer for the Conservite club ther this. Can be well 
separted that he has wrote to the town of Monaghan for men to Attend at the Ellection to 
personate the names of those freeholders that are Dead and in America and Elsewhere 
S. ere i S a P er ? on now m town that was Present at the Bribury money Beeing Paid and 
Ol oaths Purchased for them in Belfast to make them : look respectable' here under are some 
o ihrei names that a vote was Past for and if further Information you require you can have 
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it this Day ill town if you will not Interfeair Give me Lord Belfasts Address But I will 
trouble you for an answer without delay and the Person that can give the full Information 
stops at Arther Donnellys Thomas St. Armagh 

Archabald Wilson Grocer North St 
Samuel Donaldson 
Andrew Hunter Commuk St 
Wliealey Chichester lane 
James Black Grattan St 

John Carmichael this six was voted by the Monaghan men and 
four more that you will Get threr names hereafter in all the voted 
for ten that was dead and removed 

1818. Mi*. Dobbin is a banker, at Armagh ? — Yes. 

1819. He is the gentleman who was in Parliament for Armagh, is he not ? — 

I really do not know whether it is he that is returned. 

1 820. He is uncle to Colonel Rawdon ? — I believe lie is. 

1821. Mr. Shaw.] Is he an attorney besides? — He is a magistrate. 

1822. Is lie not an attorney too ? — No, he is not. 

1823. Do you know when it was you sent to him ? — His nephew told me he 
was not there, and I told him he might open it ; that he might take the letter 
to the Belfast Club. 

1824. Chairman .] How long were you in Belfast ? — We were from Saturday 
until the Monday week following. 

] 825. How soon after that was it you wrote to Mr. Dobbin ? — Murphy and 
I came to Armagh on the Monday, that was the 12th of July, and on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 13 th, I wrote the letter. 

■ 1826. What day did you first go into Belfast with Murphy, M c Connell, and 
Woods ? — The Saturday before the election. 

1 827. Do you know the day of the month ? — I believe it was the 3 d. 

1 828. You do not know ? — No, I am not very sure. 

1 829. You staid in Belfast till the Monday week after that? — Yes. 

1 830. Was it the next day, the Tuesday, you wrote the letter ? — Yes. 

1831. Where did you and Murphy go on the Monday ? — To Armagh, from 
Belfast. 

1 832. It was of your own notion you wrote this letter ? — Yes. 

1833. Had anybody asked you to do it? — No; no one consulted me, but 
Murphy and I. 

1 834. That letter is in your own bandwriting r — Yes, Murphy was with me. . 

1835. Mr. Shaio.'] Did he know what you were doing?— He knew I was 
doing it ; I did not care whether he did or not ; but he gave his consent to 
the writing it. 

1 836. Chairman.] You said you saw M c Connell go out and come back, and 
say he had voted ? — Yes, I saw him vote. 

1837. In whose name did you see him vote ? — I saw him vote for George 
Carroll. 

1 838. Mr. East.] Did you see Woods vote ? — I did. 

1 839. Did you see Murphy vote ? — Never. 

1 840. Chairman.] Did you vote yourself? — Not at all. 

1 841. Were you asked to vote ? — I was not. 

1 842. Whom did you see Woods vote for ?— I saw him vote for Whaley, in 
Chichester-lane. 

1 843. Mr. Shaw.] Whom did you see M‘Connell vote for ?— For Carroll. 

1844. Mr. Liddell.] Did you get any money?— I did. 

1845. How much? — I got 6 l. 

184(5. What did you get the money for ? — I do not know. 

1847. Chairman .] On Friday, did you see anybody else in the room besides 

Rowland, when Rowland went out?— I did; when Mr. Rowland was said to 
have been at the booth voting, and removed from there to the assessor’s, I was 
standing at the booth when Mr. Emerson came in, and I inquired of some of 
the Belfast men, Was that the Member ? and they said, No, it was his brother. 
Mr. Emerson got off the form ; he sat down at the back, and looking at those 
places where the marks were on the sheet, where Rowland wrote, he came to 
the name of Black. . • 

1848. Who did ? — Mr. Emerson ; he was going to put it down on a slip of 
paper, and I told him that a man had been put on there already. 
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F. M'Aneeny. 1 849. Wliat did Mr. Emerson say to that ? — He did not make any reply, but 
- gave a smile. 

24 July 1842. 1850. Were there any other persons brought from another room to get slips 

in that room ? — I do not know where they came from ; but they came in and 
got slips, and came back and said they had voted. 

1851. Do you know, of your own knowledge, whether they voted in the 
names of any of those persons who were marked, or the names of those who 
were said to be dead or gone away ?— ' They were taken off by him from the 
book, and some were taken by Mr. Rowland, and taken down stairs. 

1852. Did you see any of the names of the persons marked off as dead or 
removed ? — It was marked off on this printed book. 

1853. Would you know a list of the kind if you saw it? — I would. 

[The List produced on Thursday last was shown to the Witness .] 

1854. Look at that ?— I cannot exactly say that the print was like that. 

1855. Can you say whether it was or not? — It was not, I think, at all like 
that. 

1856. Did you accompany any personators besides M £ Connell and Woods ?— 
I did : Belfast men, that I had no acquaintance with ; I went down to show 
them what part to go to. 

1857. Often ?— I went down four or five times. 

1858. Did you see them vote ? — Yes, and all passed. 

1859. -A- 11 in 'wrong names ? — Yes, all in wrong names. 

1860. Were the oaths put to them? — Yes, the qualification oath and the 
bribery oath. 

1861. Mr. Shaw.'] Did you know Belfast before that ? — No, not particularly. 

1862. Chairman .] Did you see Rowland give any other man you did not 
know a slip ? — I did, and saw him give him a sovereign. 

1863. Why did he give the sovereign? — The man would not go without it; 
he took it out of his left trowsers pocket, his left side. 

1864. Did you see Mr. Emerson give a slip to anybody? — I did not see him 
give it, but I saw him take it out of the book by his finger ; he took it out of 
the book, and put it on a slip of paper, and took it between his fingers ; I did 
not see him give it to any person, he took it out of the room. 

1865. Do you know the name on that ? — No. 

1866. Did you see any person offer a wig to any one ? — Yes, Mr. Row- 
land. 

1867. Did the man go up in that wig? — He did not, but he voted in Mr. 
Rowland’s own coat. 

1868. Mr. Denison.] You saw him vote ? — I did not see him vote, but he 
came back and got a glass of whiskey. 

1 869. Chairman.] Why do you say he voted in Rowland’s coat ? — I saw him 
put it on him, and take it off when he came back again. 

1 870. Did he go out of the room with that coat on him ? — He did. 

1871. Did he carry anything with him? — Yes, a scrap of paper, and he 
returned and gave Rowland his coat. 

1872. Did he say anything when he came back? — He called for a glass of 
whiskey when he came back into the room. 

1873. Do you know whether he told Mr. Rowland that he voted, or not, 
when he went out in his coat and came back in it ? — Mr. Rowland, as soon as 
he came in, met him near door, and asked him whether anything was said, and he 
said no, nothing was remarked at all, and to give him a glass of whiskey. 

1874. Anything said where? — At the booth. 

] 875. Did you go to the tally-room on the Saturday ? — Yes, I did. 

1 876. Had you any conversation with Rowland that day ? — I had very little ; 
but he handed me a letter to give to M‘Connell. 

1877. Would you know that letter? — I would know the words that were 
in it. 

1878. Is that the letter he gave you (a paper being shown to the Witness) 
That is the letter. 

[ The same was read as follows :] 

Eat, drink, and be merry ; but don’t move out to-day, for particular reasons, until I go 
down to you as soon as the poll closes. 

To Mr. James M'Connell. ^..j 

1879. D‘ d 
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1 879. Did you see Rowland write that ? — I did not. 

1880. But he gave it to you for M'Connell? — Yes, he gave it to me for 
M £ Connell. M £ Connell could not read it, and I read it to him and then put it 
into my pocket. 

1881. Mr. Shaw.] You put it into your pocket for M'Brair ? — I did not know 
for whom ; but I thought it might be wanted, and I put it into my pocket. 

1882. Chairman .] You did not see Rowland write it ? — I saw him writing 
for three or four days, but I cannot swear that that was his handwriting ; but 
he gave it me, and told me to give it to M'Connell. 

1883. Did you see Rowland on Sunday? — I did. 

1884. Did you see him give any money that day or the next?— I did not 
see him give it, but I heard him telling Cox that he was going to Hollywood, 
and that he would give him a pound. 

1 885. That was on Sunday ? — Yes. 

1886. The next day did you see any money given to anybody? — No, not 
that I saw ; I got mine on Sunday night. 

1887. How much did you get ? — I got 6 l. 

1888. From whom did you get it ? — Out of John Rowland’s own hand. 

1889. Where? — In Cox’s garret in Chichester-lane. 

1890. You saw those people take the qualification oath and the bribery oath ? 
— I did. 

1891. You knew they perjured themselves ? — I did ; and I knew it was with 
that intention they left Monaghan. 

1892. You countenanced them in that perjury? — No, I did not. 

1893. Who did you see perjure themselves? — McConnell and Woods; and I 
saw others that I did not know. 

1 894. You went with them to vote ? — Sometimes I did, and sometimes I 
went down to see how they were going on, and saw them pass the vote. 

1895. False votes ? — Yes, all false votes. 

1 896. And false oaths ? — Yes. 

1897. What business had you at Belfast ? — The first that spoke to me about 
the election at Belfast was Murphy ; he told me that M £ Connell was written to 
to go to the Belfast election ; I said, ££ If M ‘Connell has anything to do with it, 
there is nothing fair going to be carried on, for he would not be sent for for 
any other occasion, and if I see anything that hurt my feelings, I will report it 
he told me that it was a scarce time in making, money and getting work, and 
to come until we saw how it would turn out ; and M‘ Connell told Murphy not 
to let me know anything about the Belfast election. 

1898. Mr. Denisoti.] Did you hear him do so? — Murphy told me that 
M c Connell told him not to let me know anything about the Belfast election. 

1 899. Mr. Shaw.'] But you went with him ? — I did. 

1900. Chairman .] And you aided and assisted him, as far as in you lay, in 
the commission of the perjury ? — I did not aid and assist him, not one of them, 
in any way except voters ; I took the names off the book and laid them before 
Rowland, and went down from the tally-rooms to the booth and back again. 

1901 . You took an active part in carrying on the system of perjury ? — I did 
what I have told you. 

1902. Was not that an active part ? — Indeed it was, I consider. 

- 1903. Mr. Denison.] Notwithstanding all you had said at Monaghan ? — Yes, 

I went with them. 

1 904. Mr. Shaw.] What did you go from Monaghan to Belfast for ? — To 
earn money. 

1905. Had you not said, that if M‘Connell was going, it must be wrong? — 
Yes. 

1906. And that if anything occurred to hurt your feelings, you would 
report it ?— That if it went against the Liberal club, I would report it. 

1907. You told the Committee you went to give assistance to M c Connell? — 
Yes ; to be paid for anything I might do, not in foul play. 

1908. Was that fair play ?— It was foul play. 

1909. You confess that you went to profess to serve one party, and to take 
clothes and money from them, and then to inform 'against them? — I do not say 
that was fair play ; but I did it. 

1910. First of all to get what money you could from the other party, and 
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then to turn round and inform ?— If I got 1,000 L, I would do it again ; money 
was not my object. 

1911. You quickly turned round, for it was on the Monday afterwards you 
wrote the letter to inform ? — It was on the Tuesday after. 

1912. You got Murphy’s consent to writing that letter? — Yes, he consented. 

1913. Did you think he was a man of that high character, that his consent 
would justify you in what you were doing ? — He is a man of good character ; 
not a man in Ireland could say a word against his character. 

1914. He has said here to-day that he took a false oath at Castle Blayney; 
that he stated there on his oath that he had never been at the election ? — I was 
present myself; I consider that he was not on his oath at that time. 

191,5. Suppose he was not, do you think there is no harm in a man telling a 
falsehood, who is not on his oath ? — Perhaps he wanted to screen the Belfast 
business. 

1916. Do you then think it was not wrong to tell a falsehood ? — By all means 
it was wrong ; he would have considered, I dare say, before he would have 
answered the question on oath. 

1917. Did you not feel indignant at hearing him give a false answer at the 
Castle Blayney sessions ? — If I had been axed the question, I would have told 
them I was there. 

1918. You say he is a man against whose character there is no reflection?— 
Just so. 

1919. You say that you heard him say solemnly that he had not been at the 
Belfast election ? — I heard him asked whether he voted at the Belfast election. 

1920. He has admitted to-day that he denied that he had been at the Belfast 
election ? — I heard him asked whether he voted at the Belfast election. 

1921. Suppose he said he was not there, do you think there would be any 
harm in it, in the circumstances in which he was then placed ? — I told Murphy 
when he came down, that he should have answered the question, and said he was. 

1922. Are you still of opinion, referring to his character, that he is a man of 
high character ? — I live within a mile of him, and never heard a word against his 
character. 

1923. You heard him make that false statement? — I did. 

1924. Mr. Cupps."] You say you told him when he came down, that he should 
not have said he was not there ; did you hear him say that he was not there ? — 
He was asked the question, "Was he in Belfast? and he said, “several times;" 
and he was then asked, did he personate at theBelfast election, and he said, he 
did hot. 

1925. Was not he asked the question, whether he was there ? — No; I told 
him that if I was asked whether I was at the Belfast election, I would have 
told them I was ; and that he should not have answered as he did. 

1926. What did he answer? — He answered, that he did not vote at the 
Belfast election, and that he was not there. 

1927. Do you still entertain the same opinion of his character? — That made 
no impression upon me, because I considered that he was not on his oath at 
the time. 

1928. You consider the telling ' falsehoods when a man is not on his oath, is 
of no consequence? — Not of the same consequence as if he was on his oath. 

1929. You are not on your oath to-day? — No ; I understand so. 

1 930. Then you do not consider it much harm to tell a falsehood ?— I can jus- 
tify by affidavit all I have said to-day, but I will tell nothing but what is right. 

1931 . You do not consider it to be the same as if you were sworn ? — I would 
be more positive if I were sworn. 

3932. Then the Committee are not to believe all you say? — I will make 
good all I say. 

1 933. It does not affect a man’s character, if he tells a solemn falsehood under 
examination, provided he is not on his oath ? — 1 am sure a man is more par- 
ticular on his oath. 

1934. Viscount Ebrington.'] You consider perjury worse than lying ? — Yes. 

1935. Mr. Shaw.~\ And you do not think very badly of lying? — I am sure a 
man would be more particular on his oath than if he had not the book in his 
hand. 

1936. You heard Murphy tell a deliberate falsehood? — I heard him say 
he did not vote at the Belfast election, and that was no lie. 

a 937- You 
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1 937. You have said that you heard him say that he was not there, and that 
you remonstrated with him when he came down ? — I told him if I was asked 
whether I was there, I should say I was. 

1938. You say you remonstrated with him for not telling the truth, but that 
made not the slightest impression on his character ? — Not the slightest. 

1939. With regard to the letter which you say Rowland handed you, about 
« Eat, drink, and be merry !” you say the moment you 'had read it you put it 
in your pocket ? — I took it home with me. 

1940. You said you put it into your pocket, thinking it might be of some 
use ? — Just so. 

1941. What was the use you meant to apply it to? — I thought it might be 
called for some day or other. 

1942. That it might be of some use to the other party ?— Just so. 

1943. Are you to be understood that, in all you did at Belfast, you did it 
with a view of giving information to the other party ? — Yes ; that is true. 

1 944. Viscount Ebrington.] Have you received money from the other party ? 
—No. 

1945. Mr. Shaw.] Did you go to Donegal afterwards? — Yes. 

1946. And came over here on the petition? — Yes. 

1947. Did you expect to do all that for nothing? — No ; I had my expenses 
of course. 

1948. Chairman .] You were two Sundays at Belfast ? — Yes. 

1949. Did you go to any place of worship ? — No. 

1 950. Mr. Shaw.'] Where do you generally go ? — I am a Roman-catholic. 

1951. Chairman .] Were they all Roman-catholics ? — No; Murphy and I 
were Catholics, M'Connell a Protestant, and Woods, I do not know what he 
is ; I never saw him go to any place. 

1952. Do you say now that you did not vote at Belfast ? — I did not. 

1953. Do you consider yourself more worthy of belief than Murphy, of whom 
you speak so highly ; do you think your own character is better than his ? — 
I should not like to say my character was bad. 

1 954. You say that Murphy’s is a character that cannot be thought ill of ? — 



Yes. 

1 955- You think you are not more worthy of belief than Murphy t You 
may believe Murphy if you like ; I consider that I am telling the truth. There 
is not a man alive that can say a word against my character. The last time 
I was brought here, there were two men brought from Monaghan to speak some- 
thing against my character ; I told them of our coming, if they had anything 
to say to Murphy or to me, for that I had a second notice. They did not come 
the second time, I believe. 

1956. What is your business ? — I am a farmer. 

1957. Anything else ?— I am in the habit of doing business for insolvents in 
the gaol of Monaghan ; serving notices, and so on. 

1958. What is called a process-server?— Yes. 

1 959. Mr. j East.] When you left Monaghan, did you go to Belfast with the 
deliberate intention of deceiving those who employed you ?— I had a suspicion 
that things were not right when M e Connell was spoken to. # . 

1060. Did you go or not with the deliberate intention of deceiving the per- 
sons who were then employing you ?— I had said it was my intention to go 
against them ; if things were wrong, that I would discover it . . 

1961. Did you expect to get any money for talcing that part?— 1 certainly 

did expect to get money, . ,, 

1962. Did you expect to get money from the Liberal party . No. 

1963. Was that your own idea, or did anybody put it into your head, that 
you should go to Belfast to see this, and then betray it ?— It was. 

1 964. Mr Denison.] It was your own love of the purity of election ?— it was 

my own notion at the commencement ; no man put me up to it. _ . 

, 065. You determined to go to Belfast to see all that was done in the enemy s 
camp, to live at their expense, get money for so doing, and then inform what 
yoii liad seen done ; was not that so ?-Yes ; if I had got 1,000 1 , l would have 

1966. That is what you call the character of an honest man in Ireland; you 
Consider yourself as a man of good character ?— It is not as bad as on the other 

side - L 1967. You 

431, L y 
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F. ftl'Anceny. 1967. You say you saw M'Connell and Woods vote in somebody else’s nam > 

— Yes, I was present. e ' 

4 July 1842. 196S. You saw other persons go and vote in the same way ? I did. 

1969. How do you know they were not honest and good voters ? Very well- 

for I do not consider there was a vote left but a bad one. y ' 

1970. How do you know that they were not good votes r— Because it was 
explained that there was not a vote left in that room but a personated one. 

1971. Who did you see vote at Belfast who was not a voter? — There was 
one man, Warnock, who lives somewhere about Belfast. 

1972. In whose name did he vote ?— I cannot say ; but I saw him take the 
book. 

1 973 - Chairman .] Did Warnock vote in his own name ? — No, he did not- he 
personated some one whose name I do not recollect. 

1974. Do you know whether he had a vote? — No; for he came in on the 
Friday, and said that was the fifth time he had voted; “ That is the fifth time 
I have voted.” 

1975. He is here? — He is in London. 

1976. Mr. Shaiv.] What is his Christian name? — I think it is James. 

1977. Mr. Cripps^ Would you believe M £ Connell on his oath?— I would 
not. 

1978. Did you go down to Glenties with him ? — Yes. 

1979. And stopped for a month, did you not ? — Yes. 

1980. He was coming over as a witness with you ? — Yes. 

1981. Mr. Shaiv.] You say you got no money from the Liberal party?— I 
did not at the time I wrote that letter. 

1982. Do you mean to get all the money you can get from them ? — They are 
not very good at giving money. 

1983. You took all you could from the opposite side ?— I could not afford to 
go to Glenties and stop there without money. 

1984. Do you mean to take all you can now from Mr. Coppock, or any of 
the gentlemen on the other side ? — I do not expect that I am come here to lose 
my time, but I do not care if they do not give me a farthing. 

1985. Do you expect anything ? — I do expect they will give me what brought 
me over the first time, 5 1 . 

1986. You talked of some lists in the tally-room, printed lists ; do you know 
whether they were the clerk of the peace’s lists ? — I cannot say. 

1987. Anybody who happened to come in at any time, for a purpose con- 
nected with the election, saw them ? — Everybody did not get leave to come into 
the room. 

19S8. You do not know whether they were not the ordinary lists printed by 
the clerk of the peace ? — I do not know whether they were or not. 

1989. Chairman .] Did you pay anything for your diet and drink at Cox’s? — 
No, not a farthing. 

1990. Do you know who paid it ? — I do not. 

1991. Mr. East.] Warnock voted five times, you say ?— He said so. 

1992. How many times did Woods vote? — Four times. 

1 99 2# - Mr. Denison.] Did you see him ? — Yes, every time he went out. 

1 993 * Mr. Cripps.] Would you believe Billy Woods upon his oath?- — 

I would not. 

1994. Mr. Shaw.] What do you say was the Christian name of Warnock? — 

I think James. 

1995. How many are thereupon the list?— I believe there are two. 

1996. Do you know whether those on the list are Alexander and Thomas ?— 

I may be mistaken in the name ; I cannot say ; I thought it was James. 

Mr. William Thomas Harvey , called in ; and Examined. 

M r. II . T. Kar t'y. ] ggy. Chairman.'] WHAT is your occupation in life i— I am a merchant. 

1998. Where do you reside ? — At Belfast. 

1999. Are you an elector? — Yes. 

2000. On which side did you vote at the last election ? — For the Liberal 
party. 

2001. Do you recollect having been in the booth. No. 4 , on the Thursday 
of the election ? — Yes. 

2002. Did 
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2002. Did you see a man of the name of William M'Grath there ?— I did. 

2003. Did you see him vote ? — I did. 

2004. Do you know William M'Grath ? — I do, very well. 

2005. In whose name did he poll?— Patrick Hare. 

2006. Had he ever been in your employment? — He worked for me as a 

mason. 

2007. Have you any doubt at all as to the identity of the man ?— Not the 
slightest. 

2008. You have no doubt that he was William M‘Gratli who voted in the 
name of Patrick Hare ? — Not the slightest. 

2009. I believe you indicted McGrath for this ? — I did. 

2010. He was admitted to bail ? — He was. 

2011. Has he come in to stand his trial? — He attended at the first assizes, 
and traversed to the next assizes. 

2012. He was bailed ? — He was. 

2013. Did he appear at the second assizes ? — No, he did not. 

2014. What has become of him? — I do not know. 

2015. He no longer appears in Belfast ? — I never saw him afterwards. 

2016. Do you know whether his recognizance was ordered to be estreated ? — 
It was. 

Mr. William Dillon , called in ; and Examined. 

2017. Chairman .] ARE you a professional gentleman, an attorney? — Yes. 

20i 8. Were you agent for Lord Belfast and Mr. Ross at the last election r— 

I was agent for Mr. Ross. 

2019. Do you know a man of the name of George Carroll ? — I do. 

2020. Do you know whether he was a registered voter ? — I believe he was ; 
his name was on the list. 

2021. Have you reason to know that he had not a vote at the last election ; 
that he had lost his qualification ? — Yes ; I know that at the time of the last 
election he was residing at a place called Spawman. 

2022. Do you know the man’s person? — I do, quite well. 

2023. Did you see anybody go up in his name ? — I did. 

2024. Did you know the person who voted in his name ? — No, I did not 
know who he was. 

2025. But you knew that he was not George Carroll ? —Quite. 

20 2 G. Was Mr. Bates in the booth at that time? — When this man came out 
of the booth, after having voted as George Carroll, I immediately applied to 
Mr. Arthur, the conducting agent, that he might be identified and taken up ; 
in the meantime Mr. Bates came into the booth, but the man was polled. 

2027. Did you say anything to Mr. Bates ? — Yes ; I told him that that man 
was not Carroll. 

2028. What did Mr. Bates say ? — He said I might be under a mistake ; that 
we were all liable to mistakes. 

2029. You say the man voted? — He did. 

2030. You say now he was not Carroll? — No, he was not. 

2031. Did he take the bribery and the qualification oaths? — He did. 

2032. For whom did he vote ? — He voted for Tennent and Johnson. 

2033. Was Mr. Bates present when he voted for them ? — Yes ; Mr. Bates 
was in the booth when I made my objection. 

2034. And when he voted, having taken the oaths ? — Yes. 

2035. Mr. Liddell .J You would have had no difficulty at any time in swear- 
ing that it was not Carroll ? — Not the least. 

2036. Mr. Shaw.'] How long had Carroll ceased to be qualified ? — He told me 
the election before the last that he had left the house in respect of which he 
had a right to vote. 

2037. You were acquainted with Carroll? — Yes. 

2038. You do not know whether Mr. Bates was ?— I cannot say, except as 
I am told ; I am told he was, but Mr. Bates can answer that best. 

2039. Mr. Cripps.] At what time of the day was this ? — I cannot exactly 
state ; I should think about the middle of the day. 

2040. Did you prepare an affidavit of the fact to lay before the assessor that 
night, to get the vote struck off? — No, I did not; I understood next morning 

431. l 2 that 
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that they came that night knocking at my door to find me out, but I was not at 
home. 

2041. There is a way of getting personated votes struck off at the close of 
the day, is there not ? — I cannot say, but I understand Mr. George Smith came 
to look for me in the evening. 

2042. Who is Mr. George Smith ?— One of the solicitors for the Liberal 
party. 

2043. Mr - Shaw.] Have you any reason to believe that Mr. Bates knew that 
George Carroll had lost his qualification ? — No ; I cannot say as to that. 

2044. Mr. Bates is the general conducting agent for the other side and 
went into that booth on being sent for ? — He was called. 

2045. Chairman .] Mr. Bates is resident in Belfast ? — He is. 

2046. He is a solicitor in very extensive practice ? — Yes. 

2047. Mr. Denison .] Have you any reason to know that Mr. Bates was 
acquainted with Carroll?— No farther than that Carroll told me that he 
was ; I saw Carroll’s wife the day after the election, and told her I was sur- 
prised at seeing a man come up to vote for her husband ; I told her I thought 
her husband should have information of the fact. 

2048. Are you sure that Mr. Bates knew Carroll ?— I cannot say as to that, 
but she told me that they used to live exactly opposite to Mr. Bates, in Cor- 
mack-place, for a number of years. 

2049. Mr. Carroll might know Mr. Bates, while Mr. Bates might not know 
Carroll; are you sure that Mr. Bates knew of Carroll’s removal when this man 
voted ? — I cannot say. 

2050. You say that Mr. Bates said, you might be mistaken ; but he might be 
mistaken as well as you ? — I was not in the least mistaken. 

2051. But you cannot be sure that Mr. Bates was not mistaken?— I cannot 
say. 

2052. Mr. Shaw.] You did not point out to Mr. Bates that he must know 
Carroll ? — No. 

2053. You were acting as an agent for one party, and Mr. Bates as agent for 
the other? — Yes. 

2054. Are you in the habit, when acting as an agent, of taking the mere 
statement of the agent on the other side? — I would not take the instructions 
of the agent on the other side, without knowing the fact, certainly. 

2055. You would not take the statement of the agent on the other side, that 
such a man was a bad vote, without something more ? — Certainly not. 

2056. Chairman.] Do you know Mr. Rowland ? — Yes. 

2057. Are you acquainted with his handwriting ? — No. 

Alexander JVarnoclc, called in; and Examined. 

2058. Chairman.] WHAT are you? — A sawyer. 

2059. Where do you reside ?— No. 2, Lancaster-street, Belfast. 

2060. Were you employed at the last Belfast election ?— ' Yes. 

2061. On behalf of whom; of what party? — The Conservative party. 

2062. Do you' know a person of the name of Wilson ? — I do. 

2063. Were you an elector? — No. 

2064. Did Wilson give you any list ? — He did. 

2065* Of what ? I do not know ; it was a lithographic list. 

2065*. Was it like this ? {The List 'produced on Thursday being shown to the 
Witness.) — Yes. 

2066. Mr. Cripps.] Was it that, or one like it ?— One like it. 

2067. Chairman.] Look at that; do you know it by that name? — I do not 
know it by that name. 

2068. You do not recollect that paper? — No. 

2069. Such a one as that, however, you got from Wilson ? — Yes. 

2070. Did you put your initials upon it in any way?— I did not. 

2071. Do you know of how many sheets the list he gave you consisted? — 
I cannot say. 

2072. It was such a list as this, lithographed ? — Yes. 

2073. Did he tell you why he gave it you? — He supposed there would be 
some of those men going to vote on the other side, and we were to do what we 
could to prevent them, and give information. 

2074. Did 
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2074. Did he say anything more to you? — I do not recollect, it was so 
long ago. 

2075. Did he tell you to direct those persons to do anything ? — Yes. 

2076. What ? — To be employed for runners or to ply on errands, to keep 
those persons with me. 

2077. You were to keep those persons with you ? — Yes. 

2078. What were you to do with them ? — I was to keep them together. 

2079. Where used you to meet ? — At Mr. Dickson’s. 

2080. Where is that ? — In St. Cradock-street. 

2081 . Is that a tavern ? — Yes. 

2082. Did you make any application for payment for those persons ?— Yes. 

2083. Did you see any person upon that subject? — I did not go; I sent 
another. 

2084. Did he come to you? — My brother and another man went to Mr. 
Wilson. 

2085. Did Mr Wilson give any money that you know of? — Yes, he gave 15 l. 
to me to pay those men after the election. 

2086. Mr. Shaw.'] What men ? — Those 60 men. 

2087. Chairman^ You had 60 men under your charge ? — Yes. 

2088. Did you meet Mr. Wilson at the office of any attorney afterwards ? — 
Yes. 

2089. At whose office? — Mr. Bates’s. 

2090. Did you remain at Mr. Bates’s office, or go into any other room?— We 
went into another room. 

2091. Whom did you find there? — I do not remember;, there were different 
rooms I went into. 

2092. Did. you see Mr. Rowland in any of the rooms there ? — I cannot re- 



collect. . . „ . 

2093. Do you remember a room labelled “ Private Committee Room, m 
Mr. Bates’s?— No. 

2094. Or anywhere else ?— There was a room that Mr. Rowland was attached 
to, the tally-room, 

2095. Was that a private room?— I could not say ; there were different per- 
sons who had access to it. 

2096. Was there a person who kept the door ?— There was a person at the 

door generally. _ , , c T 

2097. Who kept the door of that room i — A man of the name of James 

MacCartney. , 

2098. Had you any conversation with anybody in that room about the men 

you had under your charge ? — No, I cannot say that I had. > . 

2099. Can you say that you had not ? — I had no private conversation with 
any persons. 

2100. Those persons whom you had in your charge were not voters, were 
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.they ? — No. 

2101 . Were they to vote ? — Not that I know of. 

2102. Were you directed to watch any particular voter ?— I was. 

2103. What was his name ? — I had to sit up all night with him ; 
party had him away all Monday, and we retook him. 

2104. Was Mawher his name r — Yes.. _ _ , 

21 05. You watched him part of the night r It was all night. 

2106. Do you remember on the Wednesday morning meeting your party — 

Yes, I do. . „ . , e 

2 1 07. Did they go anywhere with you f— No, they went before me. 

2108. Do you remember any person taking you to a room on the third 

2109. ^0 you remember calling up those people, by whistling for them?— 

Yes, we always did that. „ 

2110. You did it upon that occasion, did you r— Yes. _ 

2111. Did you say anything about appointing a doorkeeper r— I think that 
was James Gillespie. 

2112. Did you give any pass-word? Yes. ^ 

. 2113. What was that pass-word?— “Belfast. . 

2114. Did you go from that room, where you had a sentinel on the door, to 
the room that MacCartney was guarding ?— Sometimes. 

l 3 2115- wnom 
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2115. Whom did you see there ? — I saw Mr. Rowland sometimes. 

2116. Did you see there a list of the constituency, with the deaths and re- 
movals marked off ? — I cannot say ; I saw a large book, with names in it. 

2117. Are you acquainted with Rowland’s handwriting ? — I am not. 

2118. Did Rowland say anything to you, about getting persons to answer to 
particular names, or to any names ? — Yes, he did. 

2119. State exactly what he said to you upon that occasion?— I cannot 
exactly tell you what he said. 

2120. Tell me the substance? — He said, “Do you know any person that 
would answer to that name ? ” 

2121. That would personate that person ? — He did not mention personate. 

2122. That was the meaning ? — I suppose it was. 

2123. What did you understand by his saying “to answer” ? — I suppose it 
was that. 

2124. You understood him to mean whether you could find any one to per- 
sonate that man ? — I suppose so. 

2125. What did you say? — I said very likely I could. 

2126. Did you do so ? — Yes; I spoke to some. 

2127. Where did you find the persons ; was it among your own boys ; those 
whom you had in charge ? — Some of them. 

2128. Did you find more than one to personate voters ? — Yes. 

2129. About how many did you find to personate them ? — I cannot say. 

2130. Did you find 10 ? — No ; I do not think I did. 

2131. Did you find eight ? — No. 

2132. Five? — No; I do not think there were so many. 

2133. Four? — Yes; I think there were. 

2134. Did you say anything to these persons as to what they were to do in 
voting ? — Yes ; the instructions I got was to tell them to go forward, and if any 
oath was put to them, not to take it, but to draw back. 

2135. Mr. Shaw.] Are you speaking of the four? — Yes. 

2136. Chairman.] Were these men picked out by you, or did they volunteer 
themselves ? — It was they volunteered themselves ; I could not pick out any 
person. 

2137. Who were the four to whom you refer? — I think William McGrath 
was one. 

2138. Who else? — I could not exactly say. 

21 39- Try and recollect ; do you know in whose name William M c Grath was 
to vote ? — I think in the name of Patrick O’Hare. 

2140. State the names of the other three; perhaps this paper will refresh 
your recollection ; is this in your own handwriting ? (A paper being shown to the 
Witness) — It is. 

2141. What were the names ? — John Martin. 

2142. Whom was he to personate? — It seems here John Agnew. 

21 43- Did he personate him ? — I could not say that ; I did not see any party 
going forward 

2144. You procured him to do it? — I asked him. 

2145. And he consented? — Yes. 

2146. Who were the other two ? — I think Thomas Diffin and James Ferris, 
and others. 

2147. Mr. Shaw.] What is that paper ? — It is a list of men’s names. 

2148. Chairman.] What men’s names ? — That was there, some of them. 

2149. Were you not looking for persons to personate voters ? — Yes. 

2150. This was a list of persons ready to do that ? — Yes ; this is those that 
was there. 

2151. You have put marks to some of them; did the first columns consist 
of those who had agreed to do it, and the other of those who had not agreed to 
do if?— Yes. 

2152. The long list is the list of those who had agreed to personate others, 
and the short list is the list of those who would not agree, is not that so' ? — -No, 
it is not. 

2153- Was that the list by which they were paid for personating ? — There 
were some of them paid for personating, and others were paid for running on 
errands. 

2154. You 
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2 1 54. You got the money for them, did you not ) — I did ; but I did not know 
them. 

2155. Did you give it them yourself ?-No ; I gave it to William Ferris and 
my brother, for them ; I had a funeral to go to. 

2156. How much did you give to the personators ? — £. 15. 



[The Paper was read as follows : 



Thos. Scott Kennedy, Blue 

* Wm. M'Dowall. 

* Thos. Gordon. 

* Jas. Gillespie. 

* Isaac M'Henry. 

* John Gregg. 

* John Martin. 

* Wm. Lynass. 

7 



Bell Entry. 

James Buchan, Verner-street. 
Carr, Barrack-street. 

James Donnely. 

Abram Watson, North-street. 
John Matson. 

Jas. Agnew. 

Wm. Crossly, Lancaster-street. 



John Smith. 

Wm. Martin. 

Wm. M‘Grath. 

* John Thompson. 

* John M'Cauly. 

Thomas Warnock, 2. 
Lesly Marlow. 

Thos. Diffon. 

Jas. M'Glauglin. 

Jas. Townsend. 

Wm. Middleton. 

* James Ferris. 

* Richard Abbot. 

* Jas. Catton. 

* John Short. 

* Edward Nesbitt. 

* Robt. Hardy. 

Geo. Keys. 



Geo. Clark, Lancaster-street. 

Patrick O’Hare, Winetower-street. 

G. D. Arnold, hairdresser. 

Thos. Craken. 

Hugh Noble. 

f Jas. Hpcock, grocer, North Queen-st. 
I Jas. Giffin, shoemaker. 

Barker, North Queen-street, pub. 
Michael Cook, Keppel’s Entry. 

Robert Wilson. 

Wm. Middleton. 

Jas. M'Cabe, John-street, bootmaker. 
Carnegehn Donnely. 



Thos. Lesly, Albert-street. 



Names that is not settled : 

Wm. Watson. *Ashcroft, coachmaker, North-street. 

Jas. McDonald. M'Corneghan, Keddle Entry. 

Edward Slean. Bright, James-street. 

2157. Mr. Shaw.'] Was that to pay the personators? — No; to pay the 
errand-men. 

2158. Chairman.] Did you get any money for paying personators ? — No. 

2159. You say in the lists the persons were marked off who were paid for 
personating ; show which of those were paid for personating ? — I never had 
half of those marked. 

2160. Show which of them were paid for personating ; can you point them 
out? — I can. 

2161. Point out not only those you procured, but any that you know others 
procured to personate ? — There are names I see my mark against. 

2162. That mark of yours is to show that they were paid for personating, is 
it not ? — Yes, they went forward ; but there are some of the names that were 
paid here that never went forward. 

2163. They were ready to go forward ? — Yes. 

2164. Sir Benjamin Hall.] Those names to whom the marks are attached 
■were paid for personating ? — They put in their account for work done ; I do 
not suppose they all personated. 

2165. Were those persons paid for personating? — A great many for work 
done. 

2166. Mr. East.] You have given the names of seven persons ; were those 
persons paid for personating or not ? — They got the money for it. 

2167. Chairman.] How many in this list of yours were employed for per- 

l 4 sonating ? — 



A. Warnock. 



4 July 1842. 
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A. JVamoci. sonating ?— I cannot say that every one there was employed for personating 

— by me. 

4 July 1842. 2168. What number of persons ready to personate others had you in your 

care ? — I do not know ; those men were for running on errands. 

2169. Do not answer that which is not asked, but that which is ; how many 
altogether had you in your care who were ready to personate, as occasion 
required? — There were, from one time to another, 30 there together; but 
whether they were ready to personate, I cannot say, for the question was not 
put to them. 

2170. Mr. Crigps.] You got such as you thought would go and personate 
different voters ? — I asked them, would they go, and take these papers ; but 
not to take any oath ; that if they went forward, and the oath was put to them, 
to draw back, and not vote. 

2171. If the oaths were not put, to voter — Yes. 

2172. Had you those men there for that express purpose, or to do anything 
you wanted them to do ? — Yes ; to do anything I wanted them for. 

2173. Chairman. 2 That was one of your purposes ? — That was not stated to 
them at the time they were taken. 

2174. Did not you say that you picked out those men when they wanted 
persons to personate ? — Yes. 

2175. Can you point out any one in that list who refused when applied to? 
— There is not any. 

2176. What did you mark off the names particularly for? — Because it was 
me that went to them myself. 

*2177. To get them to personate, as occasion required? — Exactly. 

2178. And those seven consented? — Yes. 

2179. Mr. Shaw.] How many have you employed altogether ? — Sixty. 

2180. For what purpose? — For running, and so on. 

2181. "What are you yourself? — A wood sawyer. 

2182. Who gave you this money, the 15Z. ? — John Wilson. 

2183. What did he give it to you for? — To pay the men for running on 
errands. 

2184. Did anything pass between you and him about personation; did he 
tell you to give money for personation ? — I never got any money from him for 
personation. 

2185. Did he say anything to you about personation ? — No. 

2186. Who desired you to go to the men, and ask them to personate ? — John 
Wilson took me up to Mr. Rowland’s room at the time that I received instruc- 
tions there. 

2187. Was it there you were spoken to about those men personating others? 
— Yes. 

2188. Chairman .] Whom did you see in that room besides Rowland ?— I saw 
two strangers. 

2189. Did you find out their names ? — Since, I have. 

. 2190. What were their names?— One of the name of M'ConneU, and the 
other of the name of M c Aneeny. 

2191. Should you know M'Aneeny again? — I should. 

2192. Have you seen him here to-day? — Yes, I have. 

2193. Did you personate any others yourself ?— No. 

2194. What is your brother’s name? — Thomas. 

: ' 2195. ' Is his name in the list ? — Yes. 

2196. Is he marked off? — He is not. 

2197: Did those seven who voted get more than the others ?— I think they 
got 1 1. a piece. 

2198. How much more than 1?. altogether did they get? — I cannot say how 
much more than 1 1 . ; I was not at the division, I gave the money to my brother 
and Ferris to give to them. 

2199* Ho you know how those seven were paid? — They got 1 1. a piece. 

2200. Did you inform them that they should have more payment than the 
others ? — No, I marked them off when they had received it. 

2201. Were those men more willing to personate voters than the others.' 1 — 
Not a bit. 

2202. Mr. Shaw.] Why did you make out that list of 26 out of the 60 ?— 
Because I heard afterwards that they had personated. 

2203. Chairman.] 
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2203. Chairman .] Who told you that ? — One would tell me, and another 
would tell me. 

2204* Mr. Skaw.J What did you make the list for ?- — To get the men. paid. 

2205- Chairman.] The 26 is the list of persons who claimed to be paid, 
because they were personators r— ' Yes, I had that made. 

2206. And took down the names for that purpose? — Yes. 

2207* You know the names of them of your own knowledge to be correct? 
—Yes. 

2208. Mr. Shaw.] The remainder came to you for payment for that business ? 
—Yes. 

2209. Chairman.] Did you send forward their claims ? — I did. 

2210. To whom? — To John Wilson. 

2211. Who was John Wilson; acting for what party?— The Conservative 
party. 

2212. Mr. Shaw.] Where does this list come from now?— I cannot say. 

2213. Chairman.] You say one of the lists contains some to be settled with 
now ? — They are persons that were not settled with. 

2214. Mr. Cripps.] Have you settled with any others ? — I have not settled 
with any of them. 

2215. How do you know they were not settled ? — They told me so. 

2216. Chairman.] They still claim to be entitled to be settled with as per- 
sonators, as well as the others ? — They do. 

2217. You have not the whole number that have been paid ? — I have not. 

2218. But you know all those you have mentioned were?— I do not know 
it, but it was after they had received the money. 

2219. Mr. Shaw.] Whpn were you first summoned in this case ? — The 6th of 
May. 

2220. That was on the petition ? — Yes. 

2221. Chairman.] You still continue on friendly terms with the Conservative 
party ? — No, I cannot say that I do. 

2222. You have not quarrelled with them? — I have not quarrelled with 
any one. 

2223. Mr. Shaw.] Are you a registered voter now ? — Yes. 

2224. Chairman.] Were you entitled to vote at the last election ? — No. 

2225. How much money did you get for yourself ?—£. 5. 

2226. Mr. Shaw.] How did the other side come to know of your having this 
information ? — I do not know ; the agent at Belfast had received a letter, I 
understood. 

2227. Chairman.] Did you see any of those seven in particular change their 
clothes to go to vote ? — I did not. 

2228. Did you see any persons in clothes that were not their own?— No, 

1 cannot say that I did, I was so busy ; I had only to get them, I saw no more 
of them afterwards. 

2229. Where did you take them ; did they go to the room where Rowland 
was ?_No ; I left them in the room by themselves, and then they were called 
upon to vote on the tallies. 

2230. The names of those they were to personate ?— Yes. 

2231. Mr. Shaw.] You say you told the persons not to take the qualification 

oath if it was put to them ? — Yes. . 

2232. Was that idea your own, or was it suggested to you ?— It was an idea 

of mine. . „ 

2233. Chairman.] Do you know a man of the name of Abbot f— Yes. 

2234. His name is on this list?— Yes. , . . 

2235. Do you know whether Abbot polled ?- — 1 do not know; I heard that 

2236. Did you see him in the booth r — I was not in the booth at all. 

2237. Do you recollect that he was laid hold of ?— I heard he was. 

2238. Did you speak to him, at all ? — Afterwards I did. 

2239. Did you tell him to be off with himself ?— Yes, I did. 

2240. Then you must have supposed or known that he voted .—He told me 

2241. Did he tell you in whose name he voted ? — No, I do not think he did. 

2242. You know he did not vote in his own name ? — He could not. 



43 L 



M 



2243. You 



A. Warnock. 



4 July 1842. 
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A. IVarnock. 



4 July 1842. 



•2243. You told him to be off, to prevent his being arrested? — Yes ; I told 
him if he had taken the oath to be off. 

2244. He said he had taken the oath ? — He did. 

2245. You cannot tell in whose name he said he had voted ?— No. 

2246. But you told him to make his escape ? — Yes. 

2247. Mr. East.-] Did any persons who were to poll, come back to your 
room again after they had polled ? — Yes, they did. 

224S. Did they leave your room for the purpose of polling ? — I did not see 
them leave the room ; I was not always there. 

2249. Chairman.'] You were one of those that had charge of them ? — Yes. 

2250. You say you put them on tallies? — No, 1 did not put them on the 
tallies ; sometimes I was away. 

2251. Mr. East.] You left them in charge of the doorkeeper? — Yes. 

2252. Chairman?] Were you ever put as a guard on the voter yourself? 
—No. 

2253. Or desired to keep out the people ? — No. 

2254. Do you know whether Mr. Emerson, not the candidate, but his brother, 
spoke to you at all ? — Yes ; I think he did. 

2255. Was that in Rowland’s room ? — No. 

2256. Where was it he spoke to you ? — He spoke to me in different places. 

2257. Do you remember his speaking to you on Friday or Saturday? — Yes. 

2258. Did he send you to anybody? — He did. 

2259. For whom was it ? — I do not remember who it was. 

2260. Mr. Shaw.] What did he say to you ? —He told me he wanted a man 
to go on such a tally. 

2261. A good vote ? — Yes ; that he wanted a man for it. 

2262. Chairman.] Upon your oath, was not M'Grath the man that was found 
when Mr. Emerson said he wanted a man ? — Not at that time. 

2263. How soon was M £ Grath found ? — I think it was after that. 

2264. Flow soon after that ? — I cannot exactly say ; I cannot remember to. 
a minute or a moment. 

2265. It was very shortly afterwards ? — I think it was. 

2266. As soon as it could be done after that? — No ; I was not on that tally. 

2267. Did you go to get men to put on the tally ? — Yes ; every man that had 
had a vote, and had been out of his house for some time, when Mr. Emerson 
found that, he put them off. 

2268. He asked you to get a man in his place? — After that, he told me he 
wanted a man to make up a tally ; he said, tc I do not want that man at all.” 

2269. Was that when you got M'Grath for him ? — Yes. 

2270. Do not you know that M c Grath went up and voted in Hare’s name? 
—Yes. 

2271. Mr. Shaiv.] Did you tell Mr. Emerson he had no vote ? — No. 

2272. Did he know who M'Grath was, or anything about him? — I do not 
think he did. 

2273. You were active generally in the election ? — Yes. 

2274. You say you were at Mr. Bates’s office ; do you know Mr. Bates’s 
office ? — I do. 

2275. Do you know the difference between his office and his house; was it 
in his own private office, or in the house attached to it ? — It was in the house. 

2276. Chairman .1 Were you ever in the office ?— Yes, after the election. 

. 2277. Mr. Shaw .1 You were not in the office during the election ? — No. 

2278. Chairman. J Was it in the house you saw Mr. Bates? — I did not see 
Mr. Bates at all during the election. 

2279. Do you remember, on the Thursday, Rowland’s giving you a 25 s. 
note ?— Yes, on Thursday night. 

2280. Did you say it was very little, or not ? — I said it was too little. 

22 81.. Did Rowland show you any more money ? — He said he had plenty of 
money to go and treat the boys with, and not to be afraid. 

2282. Mr. Shaw.] What did you get the 25 s. for? — To treat the boys that 
were under my charge. 

2283. Chairman.] Did he give you any other cash or notes ?— No. 

2284. What did he say ? — That there was plenty of money, and not to be- 
afraid, but take his word. 

2285. Mr. Shaw?] You had been asking him for money ? — Yes. 

228b. Chairman.] 
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2286. Chairman.] Besides money, did any of those persons get goods?— I 
heard that they did ; I heard that on the Saturday after the election, when they 
could not get the money for the men that were there, all the number, Mr. 
Wilson had given some of them money, and money’s worth of goods on account, 
till they could be satisfied. 

2287. Did you hear some of them say that ? — I did. 

2288. Did you go yourself to Mr. Bates’s office on the Monday after the 
election ? — I did. 

2289. Did you see Rowland there? — I did. 

2290. Mr. Shaw.] Was that in the private office? — It was at the gate I saw 
Mr. Rowland. 

2291. Chairman .] Did you ask Rowland for money in Mr. Bates’s presence? 
—No. 

2292. Did you ask him for money at all at that time ? — I did; he said they 
would get them settled with as soon as they could. 

2293. Did Mr. Arthur Emerson join you at that time ; was he present? — No, 
not at that time. 

2294. 'Did you speak to him? — I did. 

2295. Did you show him this list at that time ? — No. 

2296. Did you show him any fist ? — I did. 

2297. Did you press Mr. Emerson for money? — I did. 

2298. What did he say ? — He said the poor men ought to he paid the first 
tiling. 

2299. Did Rowland hear that? — I cannot say that he did at that time. 

2300. Was Rowland present at that time ? — He was not. 

2301 . Do you know a person of the name of Hanna ? — I do. 

2302. Was he a voter? — I cannot say. 

2303. Was he a personator ? — I do not think he was a personator. 

2304. Did you see Hanna upon that occasion ? — I did. 

2305. Did he do anything?— I told him there was some of the men that 
wanted to go to the country, and that if he could get them any money, the 
men were used very badly, not getting any money all the week ; and he went 
and got some money. 

2306. Where did he go to r— Either to Mr. Bates’s office or the next office, 

I cannot say. 

2307. What office is the next office? — I cannot say. 

2308. Does it belong to Mr. Bates ? — I do not think that it does. 

2309. Mr. Shaw.] Do you mean the house next to Mr. Bates’s office? — Yes. 

2310. Chairman.] Where did Mr. Hanna go to?~It was into one of those 
offices. 

231 j . Did he bring out anything ? — Yes, four sovereigns. 

2312. What did you do with them?— I kept them in my hand a little while, 
and then gave them back to Mr. Wilson. 

2313. You wanted more ? — Yes. 

2314. Did you see William Ferris? — Yes. 

231 5. And your brother Thomas was there ? — Yes. 

2316. Did any of them go to Mr. Bates's office ? — Yes ; I think Mr. Wilson 

went in. , 

2317. Did not Hanna come out of that office along with Wilson the second 
time, out of Bates’s office r— Yes, they did ; but that was after he gave me 4 1 . 

2318. After Wilson and Hanna came out of Bates’s office, what did Wilson 
say to you ? — He told me the men would be paid that night. 

2319. Do you know Mr. Bates’s office? — Yes. 

2320. What place was it that Hanna and Wilson the second time came out 
of? — I cannot say ; it was just convenient to the gate ; which was the exact 
door they came out of I cannot say. 

2321. You do not know whether it was Mr. Bates’s office or the next door i 
-No. 

2322. One of those two houses? — Yes ; I cannot say which; 

2323. Wilson had made an appointment for that evening, to meet you at a 
public-house, had not he.? — No ; a private house ; a grocer s shop. 

F 431 M2 *324. What 



J. ll'amock. 



4 July 1842. 
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A. Wurnuck. 
4 July 1S42. 



■2324. What was his name ? — Mr. M‘Masters. 

2325. Did he meet you accordingly ? — He did. 

2326. Did he tell you to have a list made out ? — I had the list made out. 

2327. Is this the list ? — I think it is. 

2328. Did you show that list to Mr. Wilson ? — No ; lie told me to call them 
out, and he would pay them. 

2329. Did you call the names out of this list ? — Yes. 

2330. Was there any distinction made in paying them between those who 
had voted only once and those who had voted twice ? — There was. 

2331. What was the distinction; did those who voted twice get twice as 
much as those who had voted once ? — Yes. 

2332. How many, do you recollect, voted twice and were paid double r— 
Two. 

2 333* Who were those two ; was your brother Thomas one of them ? — Yes. 

2334. Was not Abbott the other ?— He was. 

2 335- Ferris and you were paid immediately after ? — Yes. 

2336. How much each were you paid ? — £. 5. 

2 337- You were in the committee-room in that house where Rowland’s room 
was ? — No. 

2338. Was there any committee-room? — I heard there was afterwards, but 
I did not know it at that time. 

2339. Did you know the gentlemen coming in and out of the tally-room ?— 
Of course the gentlemen were going backwards and forwards. 

2340. The gentlemen concerned in the election ? — Yes. 

2341. Which of them did you see there ? — In which room ? 

2342. In any of the rooms of that house where the tally-rooms were?— 
I have seen Mr. Johnson going from one room to another. 

2343. Any others ? — I have seen Mr. Tennent. 

2344. Do you mean Mr. Tennent, the candidate ? — Yes. 

2345. Have you seen any others ? — No. 

2346. Did you see Mr. Cairns ? — Yes. 

2347. Did you see Mr. Bates ?■ — I saw Mr. Bates very seldom ; he was on the 
stairs when I saw him ; I cannot say that 1 saw him in one of the rooms. 

2348. Do you remember one of those men you had under your charge, 
wanting to go away on the Wednesday, and having no coat? — No. 

2349. Did you lend your own coat to any voter ?— I did. 

2350. What was his name ? — I do not remember his name. 

2351. Do you recollect the name of the man to whom you gave your coat! 1 
— No ; he was a Liberal voter. 

2352. Did he vote for you ? — No, he did not. 

2353- What did he do with your coat ? — He kept it. 

2354. You were taken in ? — I was. 

2 355- Mr. Shaw.] What did you give it him for ? — He said he had no coat. 

2356. Why should you supply him with a coat ? — I was something in liquor 
at the time. 

2 357- Chairman .] Do you know that you forgot those lists, and left them in 
your coat pocket ? — I did. 

2358. Is that your own handwriting ?— It is. 

2 359- Have the goodness to read it. 

[The Witness read the Paper,. as follows.:']. 
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A LIST of Names that Votided for Mv James Emmerson Tennant and W.'G. Johnstone Esqr 
P.S . — Those marked * got 2 Pound each. 



BEAU NAME. 



PEHSONATE. 



OCCUPATION. 



* Thomas Scott 
William M'Dowel 

* James Gillispie - 

* Isaack M'Kenzy 
John Gregg' 

John Martin 

* William Lynass - 
John Smith 

* William Martin 

* William M ‘Grath 
Charles Thompson 
John M‘ Curley - 
Tho. Wamock 1 . . f| 

* Tho. Wamock j twlce {] 

* Leslie Marlow - 

* Thomas Diffen - 

* James M'Glauglin 

* James Townsend 

* Robt. Middleton. 

* James Ferris 

•Ricbard(^} twice { 
James Catton 
John Short 
Edward Nesbitt 
Rob. Hardy 

* George Keys 

* John M'Chesney 
James Gordon - 
Edward Sloan - 
James Thompson 
William Magie. 

Jas. M‘ Donald 
Robert M'Blaine 
Robert M'Clare 
Wm. Montgomery 
James Shaw 
Jas. Donnelly. 

James Watson. 

John Reynolds. 



Kennedy 

Jas. Buchcannon - 
James Donnely 
Abram Watson 
John Matur 
James Agnew. 
William Crossly - 
George Church 
George D. Arnold - 
Pat. O’Hare 
Thomas Croker 
— — Ashcroft 
James Hanna 
James Giffin 

Barker 

Michal Corr 
James M'Glauglin 
Robert Wilson 



Publican - 
Sawyer 
Cooper 
Boot-maker 
Publican - 



Grocer 

Hair-dresser 

Publican - 

Carpenter 

Comb-maker 

Grocer 

Grocer 

Publican - .. 
Grocer 
Publican - 
Labourer. 



Blue Bell Entry. 
Verner St 
Davis St 
North St 
Corporation St 

Lancaster St - 
Linvvanes St 
North St 
Wine Tavern St 
Verner St 
North St 

North Queen Street. 
North Queen St 
Keddels Entry. 
North Queen St 



James M'Cabe 



:}{: 



l- 

Corneale Donnelly 
Jas. M'Carnahan - 
Jas. Campbell 
Wm. Bright 
Thomas Lester 
John M'Chesney - 
James Carr - 
John Ard 
James M'Neil 

James Martin 



[Boot & Shoe maker| 
-1 

Grocer 

Grocer 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Cow keeper 

Bricklayer 

Barrack. 

Sawyer 

Gentleman 



f 

North St 
Keddels Entry. 
Lancaster St 
James St 
Malone. 

North Queen St 

Caroline St 
Thomas St 



Baker 



Lancaster St 



I made out this list of Names about Six Weeks ago from Slips 
in my possession. 

A. Wamock, 19 January 1842. 



2360. Mr. Shaw.] What you call the tally-room, is a large house or two 
houses taken for the purpose ? — Yes. 

2361. And gentlemen were in and out for the purposes of the election? — 
Yes. 

2362. But you do not mean to say, that you saw the gentlemen in the room 
where these things were going on?— No. 

2363. Chairman.'] You knew the committee ? — No ; I did not at that time. 

2364. Were you paid for your coat ? — No, I was not. 

2365. Have you got nothing from them ever since? — No. 

2 366. Mr. Skaiv.] Have you applied to the other side for it ? — No. 

2367. You say it was a Liberal elector who got it ? — Yes. 

2368. Chairman.] Was this list made out by you ? — Yes. 

2369. For what did you make it out ? — All those were removals. 

2370. Those were Conservatives that had removed? — Some. of them. 

2371. You have put at the head of the list, that some were to get 2 l. each ? 
— Some of them were. 

2372. Were any of those persons to be perspnated ?— Yes ; I think they 
were ; I think there were two of them that went in their own names. 

431 . m 3 2373- Mr. 



A. Wamock. 



4 July 1843. 
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A. Waruock . 2373. Mr. Shaw.] When you say they went in their own names, you mean 

after they had lost their qualification ? — Yes. 

4 July 184a. 2374. Chairman.'] Is the second page also your handwriting ? — Yes. 

2375. There is a resolution by which the men agreed that they would put 
themselves under your direction and obey you ; they signed that? —Yes. 

2376. You were their first leader? — Yes. 

2377. You were commander-in-chief ? — Yes. 

2378. And one of their committee ? — Yes. 

2379. Mr. Cripps. ] Did your exert yourself ail the week ?— Yes. 

2380. Chairman.'] Did you want more personators than the 29 or 30 that 
are here r — No. 

2381. Had you the remainder of the 60 to resort to if you wanted them?— 
No, I cannot say that I had. 

2382. Did they agree to make you the leader ?— Yes. 

2383. All the 60 agreed to that, and to the organization? — Yes. 

2384. Mr. Shaw.] Had they a name for you ? — No. 

2385. Mr. Cripps.] You were the organizor and head of all those ; how many 
voters do you believe voted in wrong names altogether on your side ? — I could 
not rightly say. 

2386. How many do you think ? — We heard the report that there might be 
50 or 60, and that there were 30 or 40 on the other side. 

2387. Chairman .] From whom did you hear that report? — Rumour and 
report. 

2388. Mr. Cripps .] How many do you know of yourself ? — I know nothing 
of any but what was there. 

2389. This refers to other names ? — That is all I know. 

2390. Chairman.'] The rest on this list told you they had done the same?— 
Yes ; but there were some that told me that they had not done it. 

2391. Mr. Cripps .] You could have got 300 in Belfast who would have done 
it, if they could ? — Yes ; 500. 

2392. Chairman. ] And 300 that have done it? — No; that said they had 
done it. 

2393. Mr. Shaw.] On which side was that? — The Conservative. 

2394. Whom do you come here as a witness for ? — I am summoned here for 
the Liberal party. 

2395- By which side where you registered the last time ?— The Liberal party. 

2396. Chairman.] When did you register ? — Last Monday. 

2397. Mr. Cripps.] How came you to change you)’ party ? — I have not 
changed my party. 

2398. You said you were a Conservative, and you have now registered for 
the Liberal party ? — That is not changing my party. 

2399. Chairman.] Though registered for the Liberals, you will vote with the 
Conservatives ? — Yes. 

2400. Mr. Shaw.] When did you give this information to the Liberals?— 
Mr. M‘ Brail- called upon me in January last, and showed me a letter some one 
had sent. 

2401. In which your name was mentioned ? — Yes. 

2402. Do you know how that letter came into their hands ? — They said that 
the man who had got the coat sent it to them. 

2403. Did you receive any money for this evidence ; did you get any money 
from the Liberals ? — Yes. 

2404. How much ? — Mr. M‘Brair, when he came to call upon me, gave me 
three sovereigns. 

2405. When was that ? — Last January. 

2406. Mr. Liddell.] Did they get your evidence ? — Yes. 

2407. Chairman.] Look at that letter ; is not that your handwriting (a Letter 
being shown to the Witness) ? — Yes. 

[The same was read , as follows :] 

Belfast July 17 1841 

To the Gentlemen of Mrs. J. Emerson Tennent And Johnsons Committee 
Gentlemen, 

It is needless for to enter into a full detail of my Exertions During the week of the 
Contest when So Many Gentlemen who forms your Committee was an Eye Witness to 
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them both Day and Night and when called on to Equip some of them that had no other 
excuse than they had no Coat least our Cause should suffer by it I took the Coat off my 
back and gave it and to some of the Gentlemens own certain knowledge went about the 
Remainder of the week Steady on ray duty with a borrowed Coat 

Gentlemen I Now am depending Intirely on your honours for Any Remuneration that 
you may think such an Act deserving of and 

Your ever ready & obedient Servant will be Entirely Satisfied 

A IP' ar nock 

To the Gentlemen who compoises the Committee of 
Mrs. J. Emerson Tennent and Johnsons 
Committee 

I know the above statement to be true 

James Dickson. Win. Jeris. Geo. Hannay. John Hannay. 

2408. Perhaps you can tell me something about that letter, signed cc A Friend 
to the Reformers ” ( a Letter being shown to the Witness) ? — That is the letter 
Mr. M c Brair showed me. 

2409. Whose handwriting is that ? — I do not know. 

2410. Is not it your handwriting ? — It is not. 

241 1. You have stated that the letter before shown to you was your hand- 
writing ? — Yes, it was. 

2412. Mr. Shaw.] Did you give any information at the time Mr. M'Brair 
gave you those three sovereigns ? — Yes. 

2413. Have you had any more since? — Yes. 

2414. How much have you had in all ? — I suppose I got 5 1 . 

241,5. Why did you not give it all at once? — So I did, but he still called 
upon me to know whether I had more. 

2416. You found more as it was wanted r — No ; but he just gave me a little 
now and then. 

2417. Chairman.] Look at that list (a List being shown to the Witness ) ; is 
not that in your handwriting ? — It is. 

2418. Look at that (a Paper being shown to the Witness) ; is that in your 
handwriting ? — It is not. 

2419. Axe not they very like ? — Not very unlike; but it is not my hand- 
writing. 

2420. Can you give any belief whose writing it is ? — I cannot. 

242 1 . Is it your brother’s handwriting ? — I do not think he would write that 
well. 

2422. Do you think it is his handwriting ? — I rather think he could not write 
that well ; it is something similar to it. 

2423. Is it not very similar to your own? — It is something similar to it, but 
it is not my own. 

2424. You made out this list of “ names that voted for Mr. James Emerson 
Tennent and W. G. Johnstone, Esq. with those marked thus (*), got 2 l. each 
Thomas Scott personated “ Kenedy ; occupation, publican who marked 
those ? — I did. 

2425. Is it accurate according to the best of your judgment ?— It was them 
that told me that they did. 

2426. They themselves said they had done it ?— Yes, it was, when they heard 
the money was getting ; I suppose I made out a list of the names of the per- 
sons that applied. 

2427. Mr. Shaw.] Were you registered since January ?— Yes, last Monday. 

2428. Whom were you registered by ? — Mr. Rourke. 



43i. 
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Murtis, 5* die Julii, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Oripps. 

Mr. BcckcU Denison. 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebiinglon. 



Sir Benjamin Hull. 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protlicroe. 

Mr. Shaw. 



DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



Alexander Warnock, called in; and further Examined. 

2429. Chairman.'] DID you call at Mr. Bates’s office after the election on this 
subject at all ? — Yes. 

2430. Mr. Shaw.] Do you know the distinction between his office anti the house 
where the business of the election was carried on? — Yes. 

2431. Chairman.] Was the house at which the business was carried on the 
next door to Mr. Bates’s? — The house was in front, and Mr. Bates’s was in the 
rear. 

2432. Were they separate houses?— They were adjoining, but they were 
separate. 

2433. Mr. Shaw.] The two front houses were vacant houses, built for the pur- 
pose of being let ? — Yes. 

2434. And they were let for the purposes of the election ? — Yes. 

2435. The office was in the court-yard behind? — Yes. 

243G. You speak of the two houses in front? — Yes. 

2437. Chairman .] As you know the distinction between the house and Mr. 
Bates’s office, were you at Mr. Bates’s office ? — I was at that house ; the gale goes 
into both, but we went into that house, and not the office. 

2438. Which did you go to, the office or the house? — The house. 

2 439* For what did you go there?— For to get money for the payment of 
the men. 

2440. The men you had under your charge, the 60? — Yes. 

2441. Did you meet the committee in any place, the Conservative committee? 
— One day, when I went, there were some gentlemen sitting there writing; when 
we took the paper in, they said they knew nothing at all about it, and could do 
nothing at all about it. Some of the persons who were with me handed in a paper 
and the gentlemen that was there writing asked them who employed them, and 
they said it was me ; and they told them to go to me. 

2442. Did the men go in your absence ? — No, in my presence. . 

2443. How could they tell them to go to you, when you were present ?r— They 
did not know that I was there. 

2444. Who brought you that message?— It was William M'Grath handed the 
paper in. 

2445. Did you see Mr. Elliott? — I did. 

2446. Had you any conversation with him in that room ? — I had. 

2447. What was it t — He told me he could do nothing at all, and he .did not 
know the men at all, and did not know what they wanted! I told him the men 
was aggrieved ; that the money they had was too little. 

2448. Was anything said about personating voters ? — Nothing there. 

2449. Was anything said there or elsewhere about being paid for personating 
voters ? — No, not there. 

2450. Was any claim made for more money than they had ? — No. 

2451. Did anybody in your presence require 10 /. each for them? — I heard 
afterwards that they did, but never in my presence. 

2452. From whom did you hear that? — I heard that some persons were for 
taking proceedings, but for a doubt whether they could claim it. 

2453- For personating?— For work done. 

2454- P art 
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2454. Part of the work done was personating? — I could not say. 

2455. Did not you see them do it? — I did not. 

2456. Did not you see some of them? — No, I did not see anyone personate ; 
that is what I mean to say. 

2457. You did not go to the booth at all ? — I was not there at all. 

2458. Did you see a person of the name of Potts ?— He was one of the gentle- 
men present that day. 

2459. A paper was handed to him ? — Yes. 

2460. Do you know what was in that paper ? — There was a list of those men’s 
names and their grievances. 

2461. What were their grievances ? — That they thought they were paid short 
for the loss of their time. 



2462. How much a week could they each of them earn? — There were some of 
them strange men that could earn from 1 1 . to 225 . 

2463. What were the lowest? — There were some that were labourers, that 
would earn from 85. to 95. for the lowest service. 

2464. Did you see Mr. Cordukes there ? — Mr. Cordukes ; yes, I did. 

2465. Was there any money there ? — No ; I did not see any money there. 

2466. Did Potts refer you to anybody? — Yes. 

2467. What did Potts say to you? — He said, Go to Mr. Rowland, and if Mr. 
Rowland knew we were there during the week, and was active in what we were 
called upon to do, then they would look into it. 

2468. Did you go to Mr. Rowland ? — I did. 

2469. What did you ask him ? — I told him that we had gone to the gentle- 
men, and that they had referred us to him, and he said he knew nothing at all 
about any of them, but he took and gave me a note, saying that he knew me, 
and that I had exerted myself during the week, and that I was entitled to. some- 
thing handsome ; but as to the rest, he knew nothing at all about them. 

2470. Did he write any tiling for you ? — He wrote me a note. 

2471. What have you done with that note ? — I do not know. 

2472. Did you show it to anybody ? — I did. 

2473. To whom did you show it? — I showed it to John Wilson. 

2474. Was anybody by at the time you showed it to John Wilson ; was he 
talking to anybody?— He had been talking to Mr. Bates, in the court-yard, a 
moment before that. 

2475. Did Wilson open the note and read it? — He did. 

2476. Did any conversation take place between him and Bates upon that occa- 
sion ? — Not that I see. 

2477. Where was Bates when Wilson spoke to you about the note ? — They 
were both standing together in the court-yard, and I went forward, and Mr. Bates 
went forward to bis own office ; when they had done their conversation, then I 
went forward to Mr. Wilson. 

2478. Mr. Shaw.] You say that Rowland gave you a note to Wilson : was it 
directed to him ? — No ; it was not directed to any one. 

2479. What was in it ? — It was merely that he knew that I had exerted myself 
during the week, and was worthy of anything the gentlemen thought fit to give 
me ; but that he knew nothing of any of the rest. 

2480. Chairman .] What else occurred between you and Wilson upon .that 
occasion ? — At that time he said it was a pity the men should lose their time for 
nothing, and that he would endeavour to get them as much as he could. 

2481. Bates was not present at that, was he ? — He was not. 

2482. Did you afterwards apply to Mr. Johnson himself ?— Yes, I sent Mr. 
Johnson a letter by the entreaties of the men. There has been a mis-statement, 
I see, made of my evidence yesterday, that I said, as the newspaper says, -that 
there was from 40 to 50 personators on the one side, and 20 to 30 on the other. 
All I said was that I had heard that. 

2483. Mr. Shaw.] The difference was that you said you had heard it, not that, 
you knew it ? — Yes. 

2484. Chairman.'] Had you any answer from Mr. Johnson, verbal or written. 



—No. 



2485. Do you recollect M'Grath having been arrested for personating ?— I do. 

2486. Do you know Elliot's shop ; you know that shop r— Yes. 

2487. Did you go there on the business of M‘Grath ? I did. 

42,. J w N 2487- Bid 
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2488. Whom did you see there ? — I saw Mr. Elliot there. 

2489. Did you see anybody else ? — I saw Mr. Emerson. 

2490. Which Mr. Emerson? — Mr. Arbuthnot Emerson. 

2491. Mr. Liddell .] Where did you see Mr. Emerson? — In Mr. Elliot’s shop. 

2492. Chairman.'] What line of business does Elliot follow? — He is a general 
merchant, a grocer. 

2493. Has he a clothes shop? — No, a grocer’s and baker’s shop. 

2494. What was the conversation between you and Mr. Emerson and Mr. 
Elliot, when you went into that shop, about M'Grath? — I told him there was a 
man arrested. 

2495. Mr. Shaw.] Whom did you tell ? — I told Mr. Elliot; he was thunder- 
struck. He said, “ What is his name?” I told him M'Grath. He looked over the 
lithographed list of voters and said, “There is no such name but, I said, “He 
has personated some person.” He said, “ Is it for personating he is taken up? ” 
I said, “ Yes, I believe it is.” He made the expression, it . was a damned shame to 
send any person forward on such an occasion ; that he did not know there was 
any such occasion, and that it was a pity for the poor man. 

2496. Chairman.'] What else passed; did he refer you to anybody?— No; 
he said that Mr. Rowland should see into it ; and then I went to Mr. Rowland, 
and he said he could do nothing in it. What could he do ; he did not know any- 
thing about the man. 

2497. Was anything said about getting bail for him ? — Yes. 

2498. What was it ? — That it would be a pity the man should go to prison, and 
that they must get bail. 

2499. Who said that ? — I think Mr. Rowland did ; he wanted me to go as one 
■of the bailsmen. 

2500. Was bail got for him ? — No, it was not at that time. 

2501 . Was there bail got for him at all ? — There was afterwards. 

2502. Did he forfeit his bail, or appear? — I believe he forfeited his bail. 

2503. Who were the bail? — I think James M'Cartney was one. 

2504. Viscount Ehrington.] The same who was doorkeeper ? — Yes. 

2505. Chairman.'] Do you know who procured that bail? — I do not; I was not 
there. 

2506. Have you seen Wilson lately? — I have seen him to day ; this moment. 

2507. Did he offer you anything to go to Scotland ? — No. 

2508. Mr. Shazo.] When you speak of seeing those gentlemen at the office or 
the tally-room, those large houses in front of Mr. Bates’s, did you talk with them 
about the 60 men under your charge ? — I beg your pardon, I do not think Mr. 
Elliot was there. 

2509. You said you saw Mr. Elliot at those front rooms ? — Yes. . 

2510. Besides those election rooms in the front of Mr. Bates’s office, there were 
other rooms called tally-rooms in another place? — Yes. 

2511. There were three places of which you have spoken connected with the 
election ; first, Mr. Bates’s own private office, in the back of those vacant houses ? 
i — Exactly. 

2512. Those were called election-rooms, in which the gentlemen were who con- 
ducted the business of the election ? — Exactly. ; 

2513. Then there were the tally-rooms besides in a different place? — Yes. 

2514- In those election rooms I am referring to, in front of Mr. Bates’s office, 

you say you saw some gentlemen, and talked to them about these men wanting 
more money, and having further claims ?— Yes. . 

2515. Did you say anything to those gentlemen about those men in any other 
character but that of runners and messengers ? — Not at all. 

2516. Did you say anything about their having personated voters? — Not at all. 

2517. There was a letter Rowland gave you, to Mr. Wilson?— He did not 
send it directed to any person. 

2518. He said you were deserving a payment, in consideration of your services? 
—Yes. 

2519. Was there anything in that letter respecting personation ? — No, not at all. 

2520. It was merely thatyou deserved consideration ?— Yes. 

2521. You wrote a letter "to Mr. Johnson ? — Yes. 

2522. Did you say a word of personation in that letter? — No, I said ..that the 
men were aggrieved in the way in which they were handled. 

2523. Did you say what men ? — I told him the men that had been engaged as 

, ^miners, 
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runners, and the like of those about the election, were aggrieved in their settlement, 
and were looking to me, as I employed them, for payment ; and that I had not the 
wherewithal. 

2524. Have you got the letter? — I have not. 

2525. You say you went to Mr. Elliot; what is he, a shopkeeper? — Yes. 

2526. What shop does he keep? — A general grocer and baker’s shop. 

2.527. What was the expression he used when you mentioned it? — He said 
“ There is no such name here. ” I said it was for personating another ; he said, 

“ My God, is there such a thing in being? ” 

2528. Such a thing in being as what? — Asa personator; what man could go 
forward and do that ? 

2529. You mean that he expressed anger? — Rather surprised that such a thing 
had happened. 

2530. Was Mr. Elliot active in the election? — I cannot say, for I never see 
him in the week of the election at all. 

2531. Then you went to Mr. Rowland? — Yes. 

2532. Did he get bail for M'Grath? — I do not know ; the bail was got after- 
wards. 

2533. Somebody suggested that you should be bail yourself? — Yes. 

2534. But you did not bail him? — No. 

2535. Viscount JEbrington.] Who suggested that? — Mr. Rowland. 

2536. Mr. Shaw.] Mr. Wilson, you say, is here? — Yes. 

2537. Chairman.] Did you ever say that you got an order from anybody to get 
M'Grath to personate? — No. 

2538. Recollect yourself? — No, I am sure. 

2539. It was you who got' that done? — I asked him whether he would go 
forward in that name, but not to take any oath. 

2540. What did he say? — He said he would, but would not take any oath; 
and he always maintained that he did not take it. 

2541. Did you say that anybody was by when you said that to M'Grath ? — 
No. 

2542. Did you ever say that Mr. Emerson was by at the time that passed? — 
No. 

2543. Mr. Shaw.] Was he ever by when anything of that kind passed? — No. 

2544. You make a distinction between a man personating another and taking 
the qualification oath ? — Of course. 

2545. You think it was worse that the man should take the oath?— -Yes. 

2546. Do not you think it wrong that a man should give a false vote?— Yes ; 
but I merely said it was to keep up the booth, and if anything w’as said, to draw 
back, and not vote. 

2547. You meant, that if the oath was not put, he should vote? — Yes. 

2548. Did not you think that wrong, even if the man did not commit the addi- 
tional offence of perjury ? — I do not know. 

2549. Mr. Cripps.] What name was he to vote in?— Hare. 

2550. That was not at the booth where the letter M polled ? — I do not know ; 
I was not at the booth at all. 

2551. Chairman .] Was the man’s name John Hare or Patrick Hare ?— Patrick 
Hare. 

Thomas Warnocle , called in ; and Examined. 



2552. Chairman.] WHAT are you by trade ? — A sawyer. 

2553. Are you a relation to Alexander Warnock ? Brother. 

2554. Did you attend a meeting at Dickson’s Thatched House Tavern with 
your brother and William Ferris and others shortly before the last election ?— 

I did. . 

2555. Whom did you meet there ?— X cannot say that there was any person 



when I went in; 

2556. Whom did you see at any time while you 



were there ? — I saw two or 



three different people. 

2557. Tell me the names of any of them r — I cannot 
except William Ferris and my brother. 

2558. Did you see James Ferris ? — I did not. 

2559. J ames M'Laughlin ? — I did not at that time. 



mention any of them 
2560. Did 
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2560. Did the meeting continue long ? — No. 

2561. About how many were there at that meeting? — I do not think there was 
many ; not more than six or eight. 

2562. What business did you meet upon there? — For the transaction of the 
ensuing week of the election. 

2563. At whose instance did you come together ?— I do not know ; but if you 
will explain yourself a little better, I should understand you better. 

2364. At whose request did you go there? — Our own request. 

2565. You requested yourselves to go there? — We assembled ourselves, as we 
always did in Belfast, me’rely for conducting the business of the election. 

2566. You met the other’vnen merely to arrange about the election ? — Yes. 

2567. Were you in any kind of lodge ? — No. 

2568. Did you meet again on Saturday? — We did. 

2569. At that second meeting did you transact business for the election ?— We 
did a little. 

2570. Did you appoint leaders? — We did. 

2571. Were you one of the leaders ? — I was. 

2572. Was your brother? — He was. 

2573. How many leaders did you appoint? — Five. 

2574. How many men were those leaders to have? — I do not think there was 
anything of that took place. 

2575. How many men constituted your party altogether ?— We were about 60 
■in number for transacting the business of the week. 

2576. Taking in the five leaders ? — No; all excluded. 

2577. Exclusive of the five leaders? — Yes. 

2578. Were you employed in conducting those 60? — I cannot say I was the 
only one that was employed, but another brother of mine and a brother-in-law ; I 
-requested they should give us their assistance, as they had formerly done on dif- 
ferent occasions. 

2579. Did you get any papers from anybody ?— -No. 

2580. Were you bid to look over that list? — No. 

2581. Did you see John Wilson, of North Queen-street? — Where-? 

2582. Anywhere at the commencement of the election? — At the commence- 
ment of the election ? 

2583. About the commencement? — I saw him in the street. 

2584. Did you speak to him at all? — No. 

2585. Had you any conversation with him respecting the election? — Not any. 

2586. Did you meet again on Monday morning? — We did. 

2587. Was that the day of the nomination ? — It was. 

2588. Was there any conversation at the Monday morning meeting as to as- 
certaining how you were to be paid ? — There was. 

2589. State it? — The arrangement was, that there was 60 in number of us, and 
we were to go to transact the business of the week (such as message-runners, and 
such things as that), and that we would not go till such time as we should see 
how we were to be remunerated ; and the agreement was that we were to 
get 15/. 

2590. Among you ? — Yes. 

259]. Who made that agreement with you? — Mr. Wilson. 

2592. Mr. Liddell."] Do you mean that the leaders were to get 15^? 
those 60 men ; it was to be divided among us. 

2593. Mr. Shaw.'] Was Mr. Wilson present at. that meeting? — No; but he 
•said he would give it us himself. 

2594. Did he tell you so? — Yes. 

2595. Chairman.] Where did he say that ? — In North-street. 

2596. In whose house ? — I cannot say in whose house. 

2597. Mr. Liddell .] Was the 15/. to be divided among the 
leaders ? — Yes. 

2598. Chairman .] Did you say you sent a letter to anybody to 
you were to be paid ? — No, I did not send a letter. 

2599. Did you take a letter ? — I might go with it. 

2600. Was there a letter? — No, not a letter, only a few lines. 

2601. Who gave you that few lines ? — My brother Alick. 

2602. Who wrote the few lines ? — 1 cannot say. 

.2603. To whom did you 'give them ?— To Mr. Wilson. 



people by the 

ascertain what 



2604. Mr. 
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2604. Mr. Liddell.] Where did you see Mr. Wilson that morning ? — In North- 
street. 

.2605. Chairman.] Where did you go to with that letter? — I went to North- 
street. 

2606. Did you go anywhere else? — No. 

2607. Did Wilson live in North-street ? — He did not. 

.2608. In what street is Mr. Bates’s office? — In Rosemary-street. 

2609. Is that off North-street ? — Yes. 

2610. Did you see Mr. Conroy that day? — I did. 

2611. Did you give him any letter or note?— -I did not; I gave him those few 
lines in company with Mr. Wilson. 

2612. Did he make any appointment for your coming to the committee-room 
in North-street ? — Yes, he did; he told me he could do nothing in it till ten 
minutes after nine o’clock. 

2613. Where were you to see him ; was it at the committee-room? — It was at 
North-street ; I never heard it to be a committee. 

2614. It was there that the engagement was made to pay you 15/., was it? — 
Yes. 

2615. Mr. Liddell] At the committee-room? — I cannot say. 

2616. At the room in North-street? — Yes. 



2617. Viscount JEbrington.] Was the letter directed to any particular house in 
North-street ? — It was not. 

2618. What made you take it to that particular house? — I met him in the 
street. 



2619. Chairman.] You met frequently at the Thatched House Tavern; was that 
the house you used to meet at? — Yes, we have met there on former occasions ; it 
was a house appointed because we were acquainted with the house, and the 
man. 

2620. Did you continue to hold your meetings at the Thatched House Tavern 
afterwards ? — Yes, we formerly met there. 

2621. The question refers to the last election; on Monday you met there? — 
Yes, we did, on the Monday evening. 

2622. Was that the time you ascertained you should get the 15 1.1 — That was 
Monday morning. 

2623. Do you remember you and your brother being called out by a person 
you did not know ? — When ? 

2624. At any time when you were at the Thatched House Tavern? — Really 
I cannot say ; I have been called out different times. 

2625. You mav remember that you and your brother were called out? — Not 

both together. , 

2626. Was anything said to you, or were you present when anything was said 
to your brother about picking out 20 of the men ? — No. 

2627. Nothing of that kind occurred in your presence ?— No, not in my 



presence. _ . 

2628. Did anything occur about your picking out or choosing any number . 

Yes, there did. , 

2629. State what that was ?— There were 20 men volunteered their service to 
go down to Mr. Bates’s house to. protect it if it was in danger ; it had been racked, 
and there were 20 men volunteered to go to his house to protect his property. I 



suppose that is what is meant by the question. 

2630. Was there a room found for you anywhere else than in the Thatched 
House Tavern? — No. 

2631. Had you no room anywhere else?— No. 

2632. Were you in the tally-rooms at all? — Often. 

2633. Were you in the upper rooms of the house in which the tally-rooms 
were? — At different times. 

2634. Did you ever see Rowland in those rooms ? — I saw him in his own room, 

what I call the room he was in. , 

2635. Where was his room situated?— In the room above that room 1 

was in. „ 

2636. Were you not in the lower rooms of that house ? There were difteient 
people in it. 

2637. I ask as to your 60 ; did they frequent the room underneath that in which 

Rowland 



43i. 
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Thomas Warnoclc. 



5 July 1842. 
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Thomas Wamoch. Rowland was? — Yes, for the mere purpose of being there when they were wanted 
— — for errands. 

5 July 1842. 2638. Mr. Shaw.~] In what street is this room; was it in Ho ward -street ?— 

I think it was. 

2639. Chairman.'] Did you see Rowland have any sheets of paper before him 
when you were in that room ? — I saw him have a book there. 

2640. Do you recollect whether there were any strange men in the room ?— 
I saw men that were strangers to me. 

2641. Do you know M ‘Connell or Woods? — I do not. 

• 2642. Mr. Shaw.] Do you mean that you did not see them at the election ? 

I never had any acquaintance with them. 

2643. Did you see them during the election ? — I might have seen them, but I 
had no acquaintance with them. 

2644. Chairman.] Do you know the men now ? — I have seen the men here, 
but I do not know them. 

2645. I s one °f them an old man? — He is a man up in years. 

2646. Have you. seen that man in Rowland’s room ? — Yes; but I did not know 
what his business was, for I was in and out. 

2647. Do you recollect any man being taken out of your party by your brother 
or Ferris on the Thursday or Friday ? — I saw them go out, but what their inten- 
tion was I do not know. 

2648. How many did you see going out with them ? — I only saw one. 

. 2649. What was his name?— I cannot say. 

2650. Do you recollect Mr. Wilson on Friday coming into your room, and 
saying that a man was wanted ? — I do. 

2651. Did he get a man? — He did. 

2652. Was anything said about any of your party having voted already? — No, 
not that I recollect. 

2653. Ho you know whether any of your party spoke of personating, or whether 
personation was spoken of among them ? — Not that I remember ; I do not know 
now, for I cannot exactly bring - everything into my head at present, it is so 
long ago. 

2654. If they talked of personation, you would remember that, would not you? 
— I have heard of that since I came to London, but it would take a man to have 
an almanac in his head to remember everything. 

2655. Did you pei’sonate any one yourself? — Some people say that I did, and 
some that I did not ; I rather think I did not ; but I was drunk all the week. 

2636. Do yon know whether you did or did not r — I cannot say whether I did 
or did not, for I was drunk most of the week, and cannot say. 

2657. You were drinking during the election all the week? — Yes, surely I was,, 
and always did. 

2658. Were' you always drunk at every election ?— Indeed I was pretty mellow 
from the first election that began in Belfast. 

2659. Have you any notion of the name of the man that they say you per- 
sonated ?— I heard that it was different names. 

2660. Give us the nearest guess you can ? — I heard it was a man called. 
Hanna. 

2661. Did you personate Hanna ? — I cannot actually say: I remember I am. 
upon my oath, and I cannot say whether I did or did not, though I heard I did, 
and I heard I did not, but I will not say whether I did or did not. 

2662. You never asked yourself whether you did or not ? — No, because I could 
not. 

2663. Can you tell whether you took the oaths or not?— I cannot. 

2664. Was it said that you polled twice? — Well, indeed it was, but I rather 
think I did not. 

2665. Did you poll twice ? — I did not. 

2666. You did once ?■ — I will tell you the truth, that actually I cannot say 
"whether I did or not. 

2667. Mr. Shaw.] How can you tell that you did not do it twice ? — Because 
I will tell you that I never went in with the intention of doing so. 

2668. Chairma 7 i.~\ If you cannot tell whether you did it once or not, you can- 
not tell whether you did it five times ? — No, the difference is that I. would not doit. 

2669. You might do it once, but you would scorn to do it twice? — Yes,. 
I would. 

2670. John. 
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2670. John Hanna lived in North Queen-street? — I never heard that. Thomas Womack. 

2671 . Did you not hear that he voted himself, and that you voted for him too ? * — • 

— I did not. 5 My 1842. 

2672. Was John Hanna the man that they said you voted for? — I think it was. 

2673. Mr. East.'] Did you change your clothes?— No, I changed my waistcoat. 

2674. Chairman.] You remember that? — I remember changing my waistcoat. 

2675. In order to go and vote? — Yes. 

2676. You got a certificate? — I do not think I did. 

2677. Whose waistcoat did you put on? — I think it was one of the strange men 
.that was. .in the house, for my own waistcoat was not good. 

2678. Did you keep the waistcoat? — No, I am not in the fashion of that. 

2679. Mr. . East.] Did you change your waistcoat more than once ?— No. 

2680. Did you change your coat?— No, I had a very good coat. 

2681. Chairman.] Which was the. man among you that voted the oftenest ? — 

I cannot say indeed ; I do not know how they did vote. 

2682. Mr. East^] You know that they did go out to vote? — I cannot say. 

. . 2683. . Chairman.] Did not you see them go out with slips?— How could I tell 
you when I was not there ; I will not swear by guess. 

2684. You are not swearing at all? — I will keep to the truth when I am in your 
presence. 

2685. How much were you paid? — I got 2 l. 

2686. Is that all you got ? — That was all I got at one time. 

• 2687. How much did you get for the election? — I got 7 l. 

2688. Was not the 2 l. for voting twicer — No, I got the 2 l. on the 12th of 

July for my voting. * ■ 

2689. What did you get the 5I. for?— I will tell you: the boys were grieved 
at not getting more, and they got me to petition Mr. Rowland, and I got 5 1 . 

2G90. You processed him before Mr. Gibson?— It was before the manor court, 
not before the session. 

2691. Mr. Shaw.] Did you get any clothes?— No. 

. . 2692. Mr. Liddell.] When you got the 5 /. it was for the boys, not for your- 
self? — Yes. . 

2693. Did you give it to the boys ?— No, I drank it, every farthing. 

•1G04. Not you and the boys?— No, myself and my wife got.every farthing. 

2695. Mr. Shaw!] About these 60 men that met together .before the election ; 

I suppose it was a number of low fellows like yourself who met. determined to do 
or to swear anything .for which they were paid?— No, we do not swear for 



^ 2696.’ Describe what you were to do?— We were a body of tradesmen, and 
there were, five or six that met, and. every one brought, his acquaintance. 

2607. You were ready to make a row, or personate, or anything else that.you 
were paid for ?— No, merely for the purpose of attending elections, to go on mes- 
sages, and , keep back bad voters, and bring forward our own voters. We were 
not in the habit of swearing for money. * T \ a ' on 

269-8. You are top. much of. a gentleman for that ?— No, I am. not a gentleman, 
but I am a man of character. . „ v 

2600. You; met to transact'the business of the election es. ^ 

2700. It appears, that the business. you did was personating voters r No, it , s 

2701. Do you mean solemnly to say you did not personate voters?— I cannot 

•say whether: I -did not. - • • . ' : 

2702. Murphy says that you made an admission among your own paity that 
you personated five?— I never was in .his company till I came to London ; I novel 

mentioned personating or the election .in his presence. . , . 

2703. Mr. Oippt.} Do y° a mean tbat “ ever met Mur P by * * 

you came to London?— No.. . ,. ....... ... 

2704. Chairman. ] Did you bear of any persons com. ng ;m from 

assist 1-1 hoard some came from Monaghan, but 1 did not know rt till I came to 

L °2705! Did you hear that Woods and MConnell came from Monaghan ?— X be- 
lieve they did ; but I do not know the men at all. 

2706 How manv of your 60 personated voters ?— I cannot say.. , 

2707! cl” y„n y , ell pretty nearly how many ?-I heard afterwards that there 
were six or seven of them, but who they were I cannot te . ^ 

.431- N 4 
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Thomas Wamock. 2708. Mr. Shaw.] Were those the men that assisted in bringing forward the 
good voters and keeping back the bad ? — Yes, they were. 

• 5 July 1842. 2709. They were organized together, with five leaders ; what did you call those 

leaders ; had you any appropriate name, such as pacificators ? — No, but it was the 
five that were to order the election. 

2710. Just to keep the peace? — Just, exactly. 

2711. Mr. Cripps.] Did you agree to do that among yourselves, or were you 
employed by anybody ? — By ourselves. 

2712. And to get what you could afterwards ? — Yes. 

2713. Chairman .] You stipulated for 15/. before the election? — Yes, in some 
manner. 

2714. Did you ever personate a man at an election before ? — No. 

2715. Mr. Shaw.] Were you drunk at the former elections ? — Yes. 

2716. Then how do you know that you did not personate a man then ? — I might, 
or I might not. 

2717. Why should you not at the former elections, when you say you were 
drunk ? — I was drunk for part of the time ; I was not so drunk but what I under- 
stood myself. 

2718. Were you more drunk than ever at this last election? — Yes. 

2719. So that you could not understand anything you did ? — Yes. 

2720. Mr. Liddell .] You say there were 20 men volunteered one night to pro- 
tect Mr. Bates’s house ? — Yes. 

2721. Had that house been attacked ? — Yes, and had been racked before, we 
went down. 

2722. Chairman.] In what part of Belfast do you live? — In Little Patrick- 
street. 

2723. Is that near Sandy-row? — No. 

James Gillespie, called in ; and Examined. 

James Gillespie. 2724. Chairman .] WERE you one of the persons under the charge of War- 
nock at the last election at Belfast ? — Yes, I was in company with them. 

2725. Had you a vote at the last election ? — No. 

2726. Did you vote at the last election? — No. 

2727. Did you vote in any man’s name ? — No. 

2728. Were you asked to vote in any man’s name ? — No, I was not. 

2729. Were you ever in Rowland’s room ? — I was once, I believe. 

2730. Did you get a slip of paper there? — No. 

2731 . Did you ever hear the name of James Donelly ? — Many times. 

2732. Did you hear it in any of the booths? — No, I was never there, and could 
not. 

2733. Were you never in the booths ? — No, never in my life. 

2 73 4* Were you paid for what you did during the election? — I was, a little. 

2 735- How much ? — Not so much as I should have got, I thought. 

2736. How much were you paid ? — I got a few shillings ; I am not sure how 
much. 

2 737* Did not you get more than a few shillings ? — I got above 5 $. 

2738. Was that all you got ? — I got above that some little. 

2 739* How much did you get? — Really I cannot say, for I was drunk when 
I got it. 

2740. When you came to be sober, did you find out how much you had got ?■ — ■ 
I did not. 

2741. Did you get a pound r — I did not. 

2742. Did you ever demand 5/.? — Yes. 

2 743* Of whom ? — Of Mr. Rowland. 

2744. l*or what did you demand that? — For my trouble in running out with 
the messages and the loss of my work. 

2745. What are you by trade? — I am a sawyer, a sort of sawyer. 

274^- What sawyer ? — A wood sawyer. 

2747. Mr. Liddell.] How many sorts of sawyers are there?— -I say I am not a 
perfect tradesman. 

2748. Mr. Cripps.] When you asked lyir. Rowland for $ 1 . what did you get?— 

I got none at all. . , j 

2749* Chairman.] You have got nothing since? — I have not. 

27 50' Mr. 
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2750. Mr. Cripps.] And you did not get anything then ? — No. • 

2751. Mr. East.'] Did you keep a door? — I have kept many doors. 

2 75 -* On this occasion, at the time of the election? — I was at Wilde’s now 
and then. 

2753. Did you see persons going backwards and forwards'? — Yes. 

2754. Were you in your own clothes or borrowed clothes ? — I saw none but in 
their own clothes ; I saw none changed. 

2755. Did they go out with slips of paper in their hands ? — I did not see that ; 
they might or might not; I saw men go out of the room, but I do not know what 
they had. 

2756. Chairman .] Did you not hear they were going to vote? — I heard that 
often. 

2757. Did you hear that at the time ? — Yes. 

2758. When did you see Wilson last? — I spoke to him in the Lobby 15 
minutes back. 

2759. How long before that had you talked to him ? — I saw him two or three 
times yesterday in the Lobby. 

2760. Did you see him anywhere else than in the Lobby 1 — Yes, in the street. 

2761. Did you see him in any house? — No. 

2762. Did you talk to him yesterday ? — No further than passing and speaking. 

2763. Had you any conversation with him yesterday? — No, none. 



Henry Donclly, called in ; and Examined. 

2764. Chairman.] DO you recollect seeing a man of the name of Ferris at 
John Wilson’s on the Wednesday of the Belfast election? — I do. 

2765. What is Ferris ? — He is a shoemaker. 

2766. Did you accompany Wilson or Ferris from Wilson’s? — I met Ferris at 
Wilson’s door, and he says to me, “ Will you go down?” I said, “ Yes, I do 
not care.” He says, “ I have got bread and cheese and whiskey here.” I went 
down with him on the car to the rooms. 

2767. To the tally-rooms ? — Yes. 

2768. Mr. Shaw.] Do you mean that the bread and cheese and whiskey were 
at Wilson’s house ? — It was got at Wilson’s. 

2769. Chairman.] There was some bread and cheese and whiskey on a car? — 
Yes. 

2770. Who put it on?— I do not know that; I think that Tommy Warnock 
kept the whiskey, and Ferris had the bread and cheese ; Ferris asked me to go 
with him. 

2771. You went to the tally-rooms? — Yes. 

2772. Of which party ? — I went into the room the bread and cheese went loto. 

2773. Was it the Liberals’ or the Conservatives’ ?— The Conservatives’. 

2774. Did you go up to an upper room there ? — Yes, I did. 

2775. Were there any there before your— I think there were about 20, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

2776. Mr. Shaw.] Which was this room ?— The upper flight but one. 

2777. In what house? — I canDOttell you. 

2778. Was it in Howard-street ? — Yes. 

2779. Chairman.] Did you see Thomas Warnock there ?— I did. 

2780. Did you see Alexander Warnock?— I saw him come into the rooms. 

2781. Had he anything in his hand ?— He came to me with a little bit of paper, 
and says, “ Donelly, will you go up for such a man ?” I could not read ; I was no 

scholar. „ , - T j-j 

2782. Did you see Thomas Warnock there before that?— Yes, I did. _ 

2783. Did vou see .Alexander give him a slip of paper ?— -I did not see him give 
him the bit of "paper; they went up to one corner along with Ahck 

2784. What were you asked to do?— He callpd me up and said, Donelly, 
will you go up for such a man, and I will get you 5 l. ? ” and I sa.d I would not. 

2785. For whom did he, ask you to vote 1 - 1 cannot 1 remember. 

27,86. Mr. Liddell.] Who asked vou?— Alexander Warnock. 

2787. Chairman.] Did anybody else press you to do it r— Mot one. 

2788. Did you comply? — I did not ; I would not do it. 

2789. Did you see any other persons go f — I lent Tommy Warnock my waist- 

COa 4 , a) . 0 = 790 . For 
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Henry Donelly. 2790. For what? — To go and poll ; and when I gave him the waistcoat, I said 

— I should be at the tally-room, but I would not vote. 

5 July 1842. 2791. For what purpose did Thomas Warnock get your waistcoat? — To vote. 

2792. Did he go out ? — He went out with his brother, and I went on to the tally- 
room. 

2793. Did you see him vote ? — I did ; but I cannot tell the person he person- 
ated. 

2794. Did he vote in his own name? — I cannot say. 

2795. Mr. Liddell .] You saw him vote ? — I saw him stand, and the man ques- 
tioning him with the paper in bis hand. 

2796. Chairman ,] He went through it the same as all the rest? — Yes. 

2797. It was in the polling booth you saw that? — Yes. 

2798. Mr. East.] Was he drunk? — I cannot say; he might have got some 
before ; he was not in any way intoxicated. 

2799. Was he drunk ? — I did not see him drunk; I was at the election for the 
whole week of the election ; I took nothing myself but pop, ginger beer. 

2800. Was Thomas Warnock drunk at the time he voted ? — I am certain he 
was not drunk ; do you think I would not know a man whether he was drunk ? 

2801. Chairman.] To your knowledge he was not drunk? — No; he might have 
got some liquor, but he was not drunk, I am sure. 

2802. Mr. Shaw,] Did you vote there? — No. 

2803. Chairman.] Did you see James Gillespie vote? — I did. 

2804. In whose name ? — I cannot say. 

2805. Did you see Alexander Warnock vote ? — I did not. 

2806. Did you see Dillon vote ? — Yes, and old David Rumsey, and lent him 
my frock-coat to go to vote in ; I think it is Thomas Dillon, to the best of ray 
knowledge. 

2807. Did you see James M‘Connell vote ? — I did. 

2808. Did he change his dress to vote ? — I cannot say about changing his 
dress,, only by hearsay ; they say he voted out of his own house ; but I cannot tell. 

2809. Did you see Leslie Mahony vote? — I did. 

2810. Do you know whether he changed his dress to vote ? — I do not. 

2811. Did you see William Smith vote? — Yes, William Smith, the shoe- 
maker. 

2812. Do you know whether he voted in his own name? — I cannot say. 

2813. Mr. Shaw.] Do you mean that they personated other people? — I cannot 
say that at all. 

2S14. Chairman.] Did you understand they were personating at the time? — 
I understood well that the men had no votes themselves. 

2815. Mr. Last.] You knew that properly those men had no votes? — Not one 
of them, living in rooms. 

2816. Chairman.] Leslie Marlow, in Gibbs’s Entry? — Yes. 

2817. He voted? — Yes. 

2818. He had no right to vote ? — No, he had not. 

2819. William Smith ; is that the same? — Yes; he had two votes. 

2820. Do you know in whose name he voted ? — No. 

2821. William Martin is another of your party? — Yes: he voted in the name 
of Smith. 

2822. Did you see him vote? — I did. 

2823. Had he a right to vote ? — No. 

2824. George Keys, of Sandy-row ? — Yes. 

2825. Did you see him vote? — I did. 

2826. Had he a right to vote? — No, he had not. 

2827. John M'Chesney ?— He had a vote some time before; but he left his 
house. 

2828. He had left it more than a year before the election? — I think it was 
more than that ; more than two. 

2829. William Maitland was in the same way? — Yes, he voted in the same 
way as John M'Chesney; he had not a voice. 

2830. William Lyness ? — Yes, I saw him vote ; he lives in Leyness’s-lane. 

2831. Isaac M'Kenzie? — Yes. 

2832. Richard Abbott ? — Yes. 

2833. James Townley? — Yes. 

2834. James Ferris? — Yes. 

2835. Did 
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2835. Did you seo anybody else ’—Thomas Ramsey ; young Tom Ramsey. 

283(3. Do you know a man of the name of William M'Gratk ?— Yes ; I have 
seen William M'Grath vote. 

2837. He had no right to vote?— No, he had not. 

2838. William M'Gee? — He was brought forward ; but just as I was going 
into the tally-room he said, “ I could not do it ; for I saw the gentleman there ;” 
and he would not go forward. 

2839. Mr. Cripps.] Did you see them in the tally-room or the polling-booth? 

• — I had seen them at the polling-booths and in the tally-room. 

2840. Mr. Shaw.] Was it the bad voters on the other side you were desired to 
watch? — Yes; I was desired to watch for the Conservative party, and to prevent 
the Hercules-street men. 

2841. Were the Hercules-street men for the Liberals? — Yes, I understood so; 
some of them. 

2842. Did you take notice of the men? — I took no note; but I knew the men 
very well. 

2843. How can you recollect them all? — I can recollect it very well. 

2844. Chairman.'] Did you see any of those persons changing their clothes to 
go to vote r — I saw none change their clothes, only old Dillon and Thomas War- 
nock. 

2845. Did they offer you a sum of money to vote? — I was offered 5/. 

2846. By whom ? — Alick Warnock, if I would go forward ; for going for such 
a man. 

2847. Mr. Cripps.] He did not offer to pay it himself? — No, he did not offer 
me any money ; but said I would get it if I would vote. 

2848. Were you put there to watch for the Conservative party? — Yes; I 
was put there to watch by the Conservative party for the Hercules-street men. 

2849. Who sent you ? — William Ferris ; the whole room agreed I should go. 

2850. Did you see any of the Hercules-street men vote ? — I did ; a good 
many. 

2851. In false names? — No, in their own names. 

2852. You were understood to say that you went to watch the voters with false 
names ? — Yes ; those that had come forward that had no votes. 

2853. Did any of them come forward that had no votes ? — No, only one, Arthur 
Deavy ; but he had a vote before. 

2854. For whom did he vote? — For the Liberals. 

2855. Did you see any others do that? — No ; I saw another man come forward 
of the name of Dougal, on the quay ; he had left his house at the time ; but he 
threw down the book and would not vote. 

2856. Mr. Shaw.] Were you one of the 60 who met and banded together before 
the election ? — No, I was not. 

2857. By whom were you brought in?— I was brought in by William Ferris, in 
the car. 

2858. Did you know those men that were there; M'Connell and the other 
men? — How could I know them if I was not present? 

2859. Did you know the men of that party?— I am a Conservative myself. 

2860. How" did it come to be known that you were aware of all those having 
voted? — Because I am a butcher, and am through the town, and bring my meat 
in a basket. I have no regular shop ; my money is not strong enough ; I go round 
to the gentlemen’s houses and sell it. 

2861. How came it to be known that you were aware of all these people having 
voted ? — I saw them vote, and I was in the Thatched Tavern, and there were some 
of them ; the men’s names were called ; Alexander Warnock had a list, and he 
called all the men’s names out that had voted ; and I was in the room, and he said 
that I should be put out of the room ; that I was not fit to be there ; and so I left 

the room. . T -u 1 

2862. How came it to be known by the gentlemen on the other side, the Liberal 
party, that you were acquainted with these people; how did you come to be their 
witness? — I will tell you. I met Mr. Loughlan in the street. 

2863. Who is Mr. Loughlan?— He keeps a public-house m Belfast, and I told 

him I had seen the like done. . • T T u a 

2864. Was that that you might be brought over as a witness?— No, I had no 

intention of being brought over as a witness. . 

° h oi! 2865. Which 
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2865. Which side does he belong to ? — He belongs to the Liberals. 

2866. If you are a Conservative, how came you to tell him? — We met in the 
street, and were talking about the election. 

2867. You said you had some good evidence to give? — No, I did not. 

2868. You expected to be well paid for it? — They would not bring me here 
from my family without my expecting some payment. 

2869. Mr. Cripps.] It was the talk of the town that there had been a good deal 
of personating ? — Y es. 

2870. And you talked together, without considering very much whether you 
were talking to Liberals or Conservatives? — Yes. 

2871. Mr. Shaw.] Why did you select Mr. Loughlan to tell that to ? — Because 
he was a very good friend of mine, and 1 could get a loan from him when I 
applied. 

2872. Was it for the purpose of getting a loan? — No, it was not. 

2873. Did you intend that he should communicate it to any of the gentlemen? 
— I did not know any other gentleman. 

2874. Did not you know that there was to be a petition ? — No ; it was five or 
six days after the election that I said this. 

2875. When you said that, did you expect to be called here as a witness? — I 
did not. 

2876. What was your object in telling him of this ; was he a friend ? — I consider 
him a very good friend if he will buy any meat from me. 

2877. Mr. Liddell.] Are you an elector of Belfast ? — No, I deny it; I am no 
elector. 

2S78. Have you a vote?— I have not. 

2879. What induced you to come in to the election ? — I was doing nothing that 
week, and I was standing facing the barracks, and was asked by William Ferris, 
opposite John Wilson’s door. 

2880. He brought you in and employed you, on behalf of the Conservative 
party, to watch the Liberal voters ? — He told me he would get my name on as well 
as the rest. 

2881. You expected you would get some money for your employment ?— I 
expected if the rest got a little, I should get a little too. 

2882. Did you get any ? — I did. 

2883. For what did you consider you got that money ? — I do not know anything 
except that I was there, and that they employed me to go and watch the bad 
votes. 

2884. You mean the bad votes of the opposite party? — Yes. 

2885. And you received the money for that office ? — >1 never received any 
money except from William Ferris ; he gave me 5s.; and at Dickson’s, next day, 
I got 5 s. ; that is all I ever received. 

2886. You got that money for the duty you performed, of watching the bad 
votes of the opposite side r — I cannot say ; it was partially for that, but I got 10 s. 
altogether. 

2887. You got that from the Conservative party? — Yes, I got it from William 
.Ferris. 

2888. You got it for that duty? — I cannot swear that I got it for that duty; 
they all got 1 0 s. apiece ; that I saw ; I got 5 s. first, and then 5 s. again, at 
Dickson’s, at the Thatched Tavern. 

2889. You were to do something for this money ? — I have told you what I did. 

2890. Mr. Shaw.] How long were you employed? — I went down on the Wed- 
nesday; I was there till Saturday. 

2891. Did you think that good payment for that?- — I did not. 

2892. Were you disappointed? — 1 was not; but I thought if they got more, 
I should have it too. 

2893. You were not disappointed? — No, because if I had not been there 1 
should be killing a couple of sheep, and have been selling them, and have got 
more. 

2894. Were you disappointed or not for not getting more money ? — When I saw 
none of the rest get more money, I should not be disappointed. 

2895. Mr. Liddell.] You have given in 15 or 16 names? — I have given them 
in ; let the men say 1 have made a mistake if they can ; I know there was not one 
man that I saw there had a vote. 

2896. Mr. 
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2896. Mr. Shaw.] Some might be removals, men that had lost their votes r 
— Yes. 

2897. Chairman.] How many were there of those ? — James M'Chesney and 
old Maitland and James M'Laughlin. 

2S9S. Chairman.] You said you went to Dickson, and found Alexander War- 
nock there, and a number of persons on the list? — Yes. 

2899. Were those persons who had personated others? — Yes they were the 



very ones. 

2900. You went to help among them ? — Yes ; they determined that I should 
not be there, as I would not do as the others had done, and they kept me out. 

2901. They were to be paid there? — Yes, they were. 

2902. About how many were there in that room? — I cannot justly tell you. 

2903. Were there 20? — I think there were not 20, but I cannot say the 

number. 

2904. Did you say that Alexander Warnock had a list of them ? — Yes, he had. 

2905. How was it you were put out of the room ? — A man of the name of Isaac 
Mackenzie, one of the men who had voted ; they were all in the room, and when 
I went in, they said, “ Henry, you are not allowed to get in.” I said, “ T will 
get in, in spite of you,” and I rushed by ; they were all talking; Alick took out 
a paper, and said I had better leave the room ; then I left it. 

2906. Did he give a reason for your leaving it? — No ; only he thought I had 
no right to be there, as I would not be like another. 

2907. Mr. Liddell. ] You say you saw James Gillespie vote? — Yes. 

2908. On whose side did he vote ? — He came down on the Conservative side ; 

I am sure he came on that tally. 

2909. Will you swear that he did vote ?— I am sure he did. 

2910. He has stated that he did not vote ? — He can do as he likes ; but I came 
here to tell the truth, and I will do it. 

2911. Which are we to believe, you or him?— You may do as you think proper 
about that. 

2912. Mr. Shaw.] Some of the cases were personations, and some were merely 
removals ; men who had had qualifications, but had lost them ? Yes. 

2913. How was it you were more active in watching the bad voters on your own 

side than in watching those on the other side ? — I did my best, and if I had got 
any one on the other side it would not have been concealed. , „ 

2914. You were not sent to watch the bad votes on your own side r— No, but to 
watch the bad voters on the other side ; but I saw these men vote. 

291,5. About a week after you went and gave this information to Lochlan, on 
the other side ? — I met him and told him about it. 

2916. About a week after the election ? — I cannot say positively to a day ; but 

I think it was about a week. . , 

2917. Mr. Protheroe.] You were employed by the Conservative party to watch 
the tricks of the Liberal party ; to see whether they got any bad votes; were you 

not? — Yes. , . , , 

2918. You saw the Conservatives playing the same tricks that you were called 
upon to watch on the Liberal side? — Yes, I did, and 1 knowed the men. 

2919. When you saw the Conservatives playing these tricks, you thought it your 
duty to report it? — I did do it. 

2020. You thought personating voters on one side just as bad as on another . 
Yes; but I never was at an election before; but I think a man who has only two 



rooms is not fit to give a vote. 

2021. Mr. Denison.] You saw those men vote?— Yes. . 

2922. You, of course, told these gentlemen you thought it was very wrong to 
personate other people ? — I never told them such a thing. 

2923. You did not think it was wrong?— I left every man to answer for him- 
self; I refused to do it. . • .. . c T , , 

2924. You thought it was very wrong ? — I would have done it myself, if 1 had 



thought it right. . 

2925. You did not say anything in the booth. No. 

2926. Mr. Protheroe.] In Ireland you are not allowed to speak in the.booth! 

— No, I was not allowed to say a word. , 

2927. If you had said a word in the booth, would you not have been turned 

out of the booth ? — Yes, I would. • f 
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2928. Mr. j Denison.'] You never told anybody till a week after the election?— 
I think it was a week after that. 

2929. And you thought it your duty to tell the opposite party what you had 
seen ? — I thought it was wrong. 

2930. You thought it your duty to tell them ? — I came here to tell the truth. 

2931. Mr. Shaw.] Did you think it wrong of the Conservative voters to do this? 
— If I had thought it right, I would have done it myself. 

2932. Why did not you report it to the people who employed you, Mr. Ferris 
and those others, if you wanted to stop it ; if you felt indignant at this as wron» 
would not that stop it ? — Every man has his own conscience ; let him do as he 
thinks right. 

2933. If you wanted to stop it, why did you not go and tell your own employers, 
and try to stop it r — I told you that I met Mr. Loughlan, and he is a very cood 
friend of mine ; and when we were talking of this, and of the men who had done 
the thing, and meeting him in the street, I just told him. 

2934. Chairman .] Had you any object in telling him? — Not a bit, no more 
than cutting my head off ; and I would not do that. 

2935. Mr. Shaw.] When you subsequently thought it your duty to report it, 
why did you not tell the Conservative party ? — What was the use of my telling 
them that which they knew as well as me ? 

Robert Graham , called in ; and Examined. 

2936. Chairman .] WHAT are you by profession or occupation? — I am a 
Pensioner. 

2937. Where are you a pensioner? — From the iSth Royal Irish Foot, from 
service. 

2938. Were you employed at the late election in Belfast? — I was. 

2939. Who employed you ? — John Wilson. 

2940. How many years were you in the 1 8th ? — I was 19 years and odd ; this 
is my discharge {producing it). 

2941. You were discharged in the year 1834? — I was discharged in Cork, in 
the year 1820, and passed after that in Dublin. 

2942. You were employed by Wilson at the election ? — Yes. 

2943. What were you to do ? — As a messenger, to go on errands, and so 
and so. 

2944. Were you in the tally-rooms ? — I was, constantly. 

2945. Did you ever see Mr. Bates there ? — I saw Mr. Bates sometimes in the 
tally-room. 

2946. Did you see Mr. Tennent there ? — I cannot say positively that I saw the 
Member, but I saw his brother, Mr. Arbuthnot Emerson, there. 

2947. Do you recollect being employed by Wilson to arrest a man of the name 
of Crawford ? — I do. 

2948. Was Crawford rescued from you ? — He was. 

2949. Did you go to complain of that to Mr. Bates ? — I did. 

2950. Did you see Mr. Bates ? — Yes, I did, a few minutes afterwards. 

2951. What did lie say to you ? — He told me he would rally again, and take 
him. 

2952. You had an order to take him? — I had a sheriff’s order, signed. 

2953. Do you know a man of the name of Hanna, John Hanna, of Caddell’s 
Entry ? — Yes, I do. 

2954. Do you know whether he is twice upon the registry ?— I do not think 
he was. 

2 955 * Did you accompany Hanna anywhere? — Yes, I did. 

2956. Where did you accompany him? — To the tally-room. 

2 957 - Did you see anybody at the tally-room that you knew ? — I did. 

2958. Who? — I saw Mr. Cordukes. 

2 959 - Did you see a person of the name of Connerry ? — I saw Mr. Cordukes, 
and M r. Potts along with Mr. Counerry. 

2960. In which room? — A small room. 

2961. Was it up stairs ? — I cannot say how high it was ; but you went off of the 
passage to that room. 

2962. W'as there any money in that room ? — Yes, there was. 

2963. What kind of money ? — I saw sovereigns and notes. 

6 2964. Was 
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2964. Was Hanna in the room at that time? — No; he was in the small 
hall. 

2965. Did Cordukes ask you anything about Hanna 1 — He did ; he asked me 
if he would go in the tally. I told him he would not go without being paid. He 
complained of being poor, and he gave me two sovereigns to give to Hanna. 

2966. Did you give him that? — No; I told him those two sovereigns were of 
no use ; he asked me what, and I said, “ Mr. Hanna says he would poll if he had 
10Z. ;” he then took the two sovereigns back and gave me a 5Z. note, and says to 
me, “ Give him that now, and see him on a tally; see that he polls for Tennent 
and Johnson.” 

2967. Did he go and poll ? — He did. 

2968. Whom did you give the money to ? — To his wife. 

2969. Whose wife 1 — Hanna’s wife. After he had polled, I went down with the 
5 Z. note and got it changed at a gentleman’s shop in the corn-market, of the name 
of M'Combs. I got it changed into five single notes, and I gave it to his wife ; and 
the reason of that was, that the man was a drinking man, and she spoke to me to 
give her the money, as it might be of use to the family, and I gave it to her for the 
use of the family. 

2970. Do you know whether Hanna had a right to vote? — He did not vote out 
of the house he was registered on; at the time he voted he was living in No. 14 
in the same street, Caddell’s Entry. 

2971. Mr. Shaw .] What were you employed for? — As messenger, to assist at 
the election. 

2972. Were you employed to watch the bad voters ? — Partly. 

2973. Did you do so ? — 1 did. 

2974. Did you see any bad voters vote? — I did. 

2975. Who were they? — There was a man of the name of Bartholomew 
M‘Gee. 

2976. Chairman ,] Did he vote for the Liberals? — Yes. 

2977. Mr. Shaw.] Did he personate any one? — No. 

2978. Chairman.] Did he vote in his own name? — He did. 

2979. Mr. Shaw.] Is there anybody else you can recollect? — Yes, another; 
Patrick M'Clay. 

2980. Chairman.] Did he vote in his own name?— Yes; he does not live in 
the house he was registered on. 

2981. Mr. Shaw.] Did you see a man of the name of Leonard? — Yes. 

2982. Did he vote on the Liberal side? — Yes. 

2983. Had he lost his qualification ? — Yes. 

2983*. Chairman.] Did he vote in his own name? — Yes. 

2984. Mr. Shaw.] Did you arrest anybody for voting fraudulently? — No; I 
arrested a man on a sheriff's decree, but he was entitled to vote, and did vote; it 
was only for the purpose of keeping him back from voting that I did that. 

2985. Chairman.] Who told you to do that?— -John Wilson. 

2986. Mr. Shaw.] Was there a decree out against him ? — Yes. 

2987. You endeavoured to arrest him, to prevent his voting?— Yes. He was 
rescued from me. 

2988. There was a sheriff’s decree out against him . Yes. 

2989. Who gave you the money to pay Hanna? — Mr. Cordukes, a merchant 

in Belfast. . „ • 

2990. Mr. Liddell.] Do you mean by that a shopkeeper ?— He is a provision 
merchant ; he keeps a store behind where I live. 

2991. Mr. Shaw.] Where do you say he was at this time?— He was in a small 
room under the roof of the tally-room ; a small adjoining room. 

2992. In Howard-street ?— 1 do not know the number of the street, nor the 
name of it ; but I know it is below the house of correction in Belfast. _ 

2993. Who is Connerry?— A gentleman, I always considered him, in Belfast; 
he had an office in Rosemary-street at that time. 

2994. What business does he follow ? — I do not know, indeed. 

2995. Were you desired to bring up this Hanna r Yes. 

2996. By whom? — That is the name of the man; I am not a scholar ( pro- 
ducing a card I). , , , 

2997. How do you know that that is the name if you are not a good scholar; 
the name of Mr. Vance is written on that paper ?— Yes, it is Vance ; he told me 
to po for Hanna, for the rest of them could not-get him up. 

43*,. o 4 2 998 . Who 
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2998. Who was Vance ? — He is a respectable man in Belfast. 

2999. He told you to go for Hanna? — Yes, he did. 

3000. You say Hanna had a vote ? — He had not a vote on his house at that time 

3001. Had he any vote? — No ; he had left that house, and lived in No. 14* 
and the house he voted on was No. 8. 

3002. Did you know that at the time you brought him up ? — Yes, I did, per- 
fectly well. 

3003. Why did you assist him in voting? — Because I was told to do it. 

3004. Do you think you were right in doing anything which you were sent to 
do which was wrong ? — I cannot tell ; at that time they were fetching forward all 
they could, and I fetched forward all I could. 

3005. Did you think it any harm to give him this bribe ? — I did not. 

3006. Why not? — I did not think it of any consequence. 

3007. Is there no harm in bribing a man? — There may be, but I do not 
know. 



George Carroll, called in; and further Examined. 

3008. Chairman.] YOU have told the Committee that some one voted in your 
name at the election? — Yes. 

3009. Are you acquainted with Mr. Bates? — Yes. 

3010. Does he know you? — Yes, he does. 

301 1. How long has he known you ? — About seven years. 

3012. Used you and he to salute when you met? — Yes ; he would ask me, when 
I met him, how I was, and call me by my name. 

3013. Did he do that before the election ? — Yes. 

3014. How long before the election was he in the habit of speaking to you? — 
About five years. 

3015. He was in the habit of speaking to you for five years before the election, 
when he met you ? — Yes, he was. 

Mr. Hamilton Dobbin , called in ; and Examined. 

3016. Chairman.'] YOU took an active part at the last election for Belfast, did 
you not? — Yes. 

3017. On the Conservative side ? — Yes. 

3018. You had been for some time secretary of the Conservative Society, had 
you not? — I never was. 

3019. Do you know John Rowland ? — I do. 

3020. Did he ever act as secretary of the Conservative Society ? — I cannot say 
that he did ; not to my knowledge. 

3021. Does he act for it at present? — Not to my knowledge; I do not think 
that he does. 

3022. Have you ever attended the registration as a friend of that party? — Yes,. 
I have been in the court-house while the registering has been going on. 

3023. Did Mr. Rowland act for the Conservatives at the registry? — I have seen 
him there, but I did not know for whom he acted. 

3024. Did you go to Mr. Rowland’s office during the last election? — No, I did 
not. 

3025. Do you know that he was active in carrying on preparations for the elec- 
tion ? — I cannot say. 

3026. Were you ever referred to Rowland by anybody as a person active in the 
election ? — I should say that I was not. 

3027. Did Mr. Bates ever refer you to him? — No, I do not recollect that he 
did. 

3028. Do. you know, whether Rowland had a private room at the last election 
in one of the Conservative houses ; one of the houses where the business of the 
election was carried on ? — No, I am not aware that he had. 

3029. Do you know 'who had charge of the great ledger of the constituency for 
the Conservative side?— No, I do not. 

3030. Mr. East.] Have you any doubt that Mr. Rowland was acting for the 
Conservatives at the election? — I do not know indeed whether he was or was not;. 
I did not see him acting. 

3031. Did you ever come across him during the election ?— During the week 

of the election I do not think I did. ,, 

3032. Mr. 
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3 w 3 2 * Mr. Shaw.] Did you act yourself? — The way I was acting was by the 
preparations for the poll. 

3033. As a friend of the party ? — Yes. 

3034. Chairman.'] Did you take any means to induce any of them to go to the 
poll? — Not otherwise than by fair words. 

3035. You said nothing about money to any of them? — No. 

3036. Mr. Shaw.] What is your business ? — A wine and spirit merchant. 

3037. Are you resident in Belfast? — Yes. 

3038. Does your father reside in Belfast? — He does not. 

3039. Where does he reside ? — In the county of Armagh. 

3040. Whatis he? — A Presbyterian clergyman. 

3041. Chairman .] Did you receive a circular similar to that (a paper being- 
shown to the Witness) ? — I cannot say, indeed, whether I did or not. 

3042. Did you attend such a meeting ? — I really could not say whether I at- 
tended such a meeting or not ; I think it is more than probable that I did not. 

3043. Mr. East.] Did you poll yourself at the election?— No, I was not an 
elector. 

3044. Did you go to the booths while the poll was going on ? — No, I was not 
in the booths at all during the election. 

3045. Chairman .] Were you in the tally-room? — I was. 

3046. Were you in the committee-room ? — I do not know of any committee- 
room. 

3047. Where used the Conservatives engaged in the election to meet ? — In the 
different rooms ; the election rooms. 

3048. Mr. Shaw. ] Do you know the rooms near Mr. Bates’s office? — Yes. 

3049. Were you in those rooms during the election? — I was. 

3050. Mr. East.] Were you in them several times ? — No, I do not think I was 
there after the day of election. 

3051. Viscount Ebrington.] Were you in the tally-rooms? — Yes, those with the 
letters of the booths upon them. 

3052. The rooms in Howard-street ? — Yes. 

3053. You were in no tally-rooms except those with the letters of the booths 
upon them ? — No, I was not. 

3054. When Mr. Rowland was in the box at the registry, you believe that 
he was acting for some parties? — Yes; but I have not been at the registry for 
some time past. 

3055. Have you any doubt that he acted for the Conservative party? — I have 
no doubt he did, but I do not know the fact. 

3056. Mr. Shaw.] What is Mr. Rowland ? — He collects the pipe-water tax. 

3057. Do you know whether he has acted for the Conservative party since the 
registry ? — I cannot say, indeed. 

3058. Chairman.] When did he get that situation he holds ? — I cannot say. 

3059. When did you last see him acting for the Conservative party ? — I cannot 
say ; I should think it was 1 8 months ago. 

Mr. John Rowland, called in; and Examined. 

3060. Chairman.] YOU hold some office in Belfast ?— I do. 

3061 . What is it ? — Receiver of the water rates. 

3062. How long have you been in that office? — Since April 1841. 

3063. Were you ever secretary or clerk to the Conservative Society in Belfast? 
— I was. 

3064. When did you first become so? — In 1836. 

3065. Were you clerk or secretary at first ? — Clerk. 

3066. Who was acting secretary at that time ? — It was Mr. Bates. 

3067. How long did you continue in that office?— I continued in it from 
August 1836 up to April 1841. 

3068. Until you came into your office of collector of the water rates?— Yes. 

3069. During that time did you attend, with Mr. Bates, the registry, on 
behalf of the Conservatives? — I did. 

3070. He was the law agent, and you were the clerk ? — Yes. 

3071 . I suppose the certificates were filled up in your handwriting? — They were, 
generally. 

3072. You took an active part in the last election ? — I did. 

. 431. P 3073 - On 
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3Q73- On whose behalf? — On behalf of Mr. Tennent and Mr. Johnson. 

3074. You attended from day to day? — No, I did not. 

3075. You attended frequently ? — Yes, frequently. 

3076. Who employed you ?— 1 was not employed at all. 

3077. For whom did you act ? — I acted of myself. 

3078. With whom did you act? — I acted with a person named M‘Connell. 

3079. The habit is for the agents to keep the certificates of registration, except 
in a few cases where the voters choose to pay the shilling and take them them- 
selves ? — Yes, it is. 

3080. You were from day to day at Mr. Bates’s office during the election, were 
you not? — I should say seldom. 

3081. Y r ou assisted in making the necessary arrangements for the election, did 
you not? — Previous to it? No, I did not. 

3082. At the election itself? — At the election, 1 took a part. I would beg to 
say, as I understand the object of this Committee is to ascertain whether corrup- 
tion was practised at the last election, and not with regard to the guilt of indivi- 
duals, so as to place them in a difficulty with The House of Commons as to breach 
of privilege, I am quite ready to give a candid and fair detail of all within my 
knowledge, on the understanding that anything I state will not be used against me 
to place me in any difficulty. 

The Committee room was cleared. 

After a short time, the Agents and the Witness were again called in. 

3083. Chairman .] What you have said as to your examination has been taken 
down by the short-hand writer, and I will read it to you. {The Chairman read 
the same.) — That is perfectly correct. 

3084. Do you wish to add anything to what you have said? — No, I do not 
see that it is necessary to add anything. 

3085. Is the apprehension operating on your mind, that you may possibly be 
involved in a breach 'of the privileges of The House, in consequence of what you 
may say ? — Y es, that is part. 

3086. As to that, I have no hesitation in telling you, and in which the Com- 
mittee concur, that they consider you will not be in any danger of being treated 
by The House harshly, as having been guilty of any breach of their privileges by 
reason of anything you may disclose; that so far as The House of Commons is 
concerned, you need have no difficulty in setting your mind at ease, under the 
conviction that The House of Commons will not proceed against you? — At the 
latter part I used the term, “ to place me in any difficulty.” 

3087. What do you mean by that r — 1 do not know what may be attempted ; 
perhaps some one may seek to take other proceedings against me. 

3088. Those proceedings may be in two ways, concomitant or separate ; they may 
by possibility be by indictment ; you may have exposed yourself to indictment, or, 
secondly, to a penal action, by being concerned in the proceedings you may dis- 
close. As to a penal action, we have not the power to protect you ; as to an in- 
dictment, it is very probable, so probable that, in my opinion, you would be per- 
fectly safe in acting upon it, that the Minister of the Crown would obviate any 
danger by the use of the prerogative of the Crown. As to an action, the prero- 
gative could not stop that ; but the Committee would feel themselves bound to 
endeavour to procure for you by law a protection against such action, if brought. 
That their efforts might be successful I cannot promise you, but I can give what 
I consider a reasonable expectation, that you will not be involved in those conse- 
quences if you make a fair disclosure. If you think that sufficient, the Committee 
will proceed to examine you ; if you do not think so, say so ? — I consider that 
that, accompanied with the position I have hitherto held in society, is quite suffi- 
cient. I feel myself quite disposed to enter on the matter, and to give the 
Committee the detail. 

3089. Of course there will be no retention on your part ; you will tell every- 
thing distinctly ? — I will. 

3090. How soon before the last election did you take any part in making any 

arrangement or preparation for the election? — I should say about a tortnigi 
or so. . 

3091. Were you in communication with the parties active on your side during 
that fortnight ?— I was occasionally in conversation with them, but not very fre- 
quently. I did not attend the meetings from certain causes ; illness, in fact. ^ 
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got a fall, and my cheek was injured by it ; in fact, I had a black eye, as it is 
commonly called, and that kept me very much confined to my own house for some 
time before the election. 

3092. When you did attend the meetings, where did they take place? — They 
met in Mr. Eates’s office. 

3093. Do you know a man of the name of James M'Connell ? — I did. 

3094. Had you seen him previous to the election?— I had. 

3095. Did you make any communication to him respecting his coming to Bel- 
fast during the election ? — Yes. 

3096. He resided at Monaghan, or near it? — He did. 

3097. What arrangement did you make with him? — I made an arrangement 
with him, that he should come to Belfast. 

3098. Was he to come alone, or to bring any others with him ? — When I saw 
him 1 was not aware whether he would have any parties with him, but he after- 
wards came with other parties. 

3099. Did you write to him to come ? — I did. 

3100. Did you see a person of the name of M'Cullogh? — Yes, I did. 

3101. A young gentleman in the employment of a merchant in Belfast? — Yes, 
in the employment of Mr. Reford. 

3102. Did you give him a letter from M'Connell ?— I did. 

3103. Did you also write to M'Connell by the post ? — I did. 

3104. Had you made an arrangement with M'Connell that he should hear 
from vou in that way ? — No, I had made no arrangement that he should hear in 
that way particularly, but that I should write to him. 

3105. See whether this was the letter you wrote (the torn letter , addressed to 
James M'Connell, produced yesterday, being shown to the Witness). In whose hand- 
writing is that? — It is in mine. 

3106. In whose handwriting is it directed ?— In mine. 

3107. Is this document in your handwriting (the letter beginning “ Eat, drink, 
mid be merry l" being shown to the Witness ) ?— Yes. 

3108. Look at the direction ?— Yes, that is mine. 

3109. Did you send M'Connell this letter by post or by M'Cullogh ?— By post. 

3110. Your recollection will be improved by reading that, probably. Had you 
agreed with him to bring others before you wrote that letter? — Yes. 

31 11. Do you recollect how many were to accompany him? — I could not say. 

3112. Part is tom off. “ Mr. M'Cullogh will give you ’ll. to bring yourself 
and others down;” did you give M'Cullogh 2/.? — I think I did. ^ 

3113. “ Be sure you do not fail, and you will be treated like a prince” ?— Yes. 

3114. You used the name C. Kennedy ; why did you use that name? Know- 
ing him so well, at least his character, I did not like to put my name to it. 

3115. Mr. 67 /flW.] Knowing whose character? — M'Connell’s. 

3116. Was Kennedy a fictitious name? — Yes. 

3117. Chairman] Is that, “ Mr. John Wilson,” your handwriting?— No, it 
is not. 

3118. M'Connell and those others were to come to Belfast ? — x es. 

3119. To be employed during the election? — Yes. 

3120. If necessary, to personate voters; was that so? — I am not quite clear 
whether I stated so to M'Connell at Monaghan or not. 

3121. But that was your purpose ? — It was my purpose, if necessary. • 

3122. They were less likely to be known in Belfast than inhabitants of Belfast? 

— Less likely. , 

3123. And you had that upon your mind, of courser — I had. 

3124. What were the names ot the parties who came on this arrangement of 
yours? — M'Connell and a man of the name of Woods. 

3125. M'Aneeny ? — M'Aneeny or Bird ; he has two names he uses. 

3 1 26. It is the same man ? — Yes. 

3127. And a person of the name of Patrick Murphy? Yes. • . 

3128. Did you arrange that M'Connell should bring some others with him to 

the election? — Yes. ' 

3129. Had you supplied him with money to come?— Yes, I sent him money. 

3130. How did you send this letter ; it has the Monaghan postmark ? I think 
I might send it by the driver of a coach ; I think it was in that way* to put it into 
the post-office at Monaghan. 

3131. You saw M'Connell at Monaghan yourself r— Yes- — • * 

p 2 3 t 32 . How 



Mr. J. Rowland. 



5 July 184a. 
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Mr. J. Rowland. 3132 - How long before you wrote that letter did you see him there ?— I should 
say, a few days. 

5 July 184s. 3133- State as nearly as you can to the Committee what passed between you and 

him at that interview, at Monaghan? — When I saw him, the subject of conversa- 
tion between us was with regard to the approaching election at Belfast. I told him 
the practices that had hitherto been resorted to by the Liberal party, and that at 
this election if they attempted it I was determined to meet them with their own 
weapons. 

3134. By personation? — By those practices. 

3135. Mr. Shaw.~] State what practices you referred to. Did you mean per- 
sonation ? — As a part of it, and polling disqualified persons. 

3136. Mr. Cj'ipps.'] And bribery? — No. 

3137. Chairman .] Those persons you were to bring down to personate were of 
course to be paid r — They were. 

3138. Was any stipulation made as to how much you were to pay them ? — No, 
I cannot say. I think they pressed me to state the sum ; I said I would not, that 
they must leave it to myself. 

3139. How long before the election was that conversation r — I cannot be par- 
ticular ; I should say, a fortnight or so. 

3140. From what you have said, you were aware that M ‘Connell was a man of 
bad character ? — Yes. 

3141. Ready to engage in any iniquity? — Yes. 

3142. You knew him to be such? — I had ascertained so. 

3143. Did you send any other letter besides this to M ‘Connell? — No, I think 
not; I may have done, but I cannot charge my memory. 

3144. Did you give a letter to M'Cullogh ? — Yes. 

3145. It was not this letter? — No, I think not. 

3146. It was to carry on this business, to the same purport? — Yes. 

3147. You gave M'Cullogh the money? — I did. 

3148. How much did you give him ? — I sent either 2/. or ’ll. io.y. 

3149. Did M'Cullogh report to you that he had performed the business you 
sent him on ? — He told me had seen M'Connell, and that he had given him the 
money. 

3150. Did he tell you that McConnell would come according to agreement? — 
I cannot say. 

3151. Do you recollect anything that he told you? — No, I cannot, for our con- 
versation was very limited. 

3152. Were you in the tally-rooms in Howard-street ? — Yes. 

3153. It was there the election was conducted principally ? — It was there that 
the tallies were made up. 

3154. Had you a room to yourself, and called your room ? — No ; there was a 
room I occupied. 

3155. In what part of the house was that room ? — I think it was the upper story 
but one. 

3156. Who was the door-keeper or guardian on that room? — There was no 
particular man. 

3157. Do you know a man of the name of M'Cartney? — He had the general 
charge of the house. 

3158. Did he attend particularly at your door? — He was frequently at it, but 
he had a general charge of the house, and remained there at night to protect it. 

3159. Was that room of yours the room in which the personations were ar- 
ranged ? — Yes, it was. 

3160. Had you lists of disqualified voters furnished to you ?— I had a list of the 
qualified voters, an alphabetical list, printed by the clerk of the peace. 

3161. Were there any lithographed lists given you? — I lithographed them 

myself. ’ 

3162. How do you mean that you lithographed them yourself ?— I lithographed 
the lists myself. 

3163. Are you a lithograph printer? — I am an amateur in that way; I do not 
at present carry it on ; I did. 

3164. Have you any copy of the lists you lithographed here ? — I have. 

3165. Show that list? — Here is one list printed previous to the election {pro- 
ducing it). 

3166. By you ? — Yes ; here is another subsequent to the election. 

3167. How 
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3167. How many copies of these did you lithograph ? — I should say somewhere Mr. J. Rowland. 

about 100. 

3168. This contains all the persons who were upon the register? — No, it does 5 July l8 4 2 - 

not ; it is a list of the bom Jide constituency previous to the election. 

3169. Of those entitled to vote? — Yes. 

3170. Mr. East .] The second is a list of those who voted ? — Precisely; not an 
entire list, it is a list of those who voted in the Liberal interest. 

3171. Chairman.'] Was the first list printed before the election? — Yes. 

3172. This second list is a list of voters you meant to impugn before the Com- 
mittee? — I did not mean to impugn them all; there is too great a number to 
impugn ; but there are some who are fraudulent voters. 

3173. The title seemed to imply that they were not considered by you as real 
voters ? — That is not altogether candid, perhaps. 

3174. It is a list of the voters on the other side at the last election? — Yes; 

I believe it is a perfect list ; they may be an odd one left out. 

3175. Mr. Liddell.] You mean to imply that many of those were not qualified 
electors ? — Precisely so. 

3176. Chairman .] M'Connell, and Woods, and M'Aneeny, and Murphy 
attended you ? — They did. 

3177. They attended in the room of yours? — Yes. 

3178. Did all four of them actually personate voters ? — I think so ; I am pretty 
certain that they did. 

3179. All four? — Yes.. 

3180. M'Connell certainly did ? — Yes, he certainly did. 

3181. Woods did ? — He did. 

3182- Did the other two? — They did. 

3183. Who were they ? — M'Aneeny and Murphy. 

3184. There was no distinction between them? — None, except that the manage- 
ment of the matter was more in M ‘Connell’s hands. 

3185. Mr. Sham.] Those were the four that came from Monaghan ?— Yes. 

3186. Chairman .] How many did M'Connell personate, as you suppose?— 

Indeed I cannot distinctly state, but my impression is, two. 

3187. lie might have personated more, for aught you know ? — He might. 

3188. Woods how many? — I should say the same number. 

3189. M'Aneeny? — Yes. 

3190. And Murphy? — Yes. 

3191. Two apiece? — I think about that, so far as I can state. 

3192. Were there dresses procured for them? — When they came to town there 



were. 

3193. Who procured those dresses; did you give an order upon anybody? — 

I cannot distinctly state ; I rather think I did. 

3194. Upon whom was the order, if any, given?— Some person in Bury-street. 

3195. They were dressed in order to appear more respectable ?— Yes, they 
were ; they were very indifferently dressed when they came. 

3196. It has been said there were Quaker dresses got; did you hear of that ?— 
I read it in the Whig, but it was only there that I knew of it; I never saw it. 

3 1 97. Mr. Shaw.] Do you know how many Quaker voters there are in Belfast ? 
— A very limited number ; not more than three or four. 

3198. As far as you know, there was no personation of Quaker voters ?— No, 

certainly not. , 

3199. And no changing of dresses for the Quakers’ dresses ?— No ; I think that 
was a merely humorous observation. 

3200. Viscount Ebrington.] You are not quite positive which ot those Monaghan 

persons personated voters ? — All of them. . 

3201. Are you quite certain all the four personated voters?— The impression 
formed at the time, and from everything I could think since, is, that decidedly 
every one of them did. 

3202. Of course, if they personated voters, they must have taken the qualifica- 
tion oath ? — I gave M'Connell directions, and a strong injunction, that the moment 
there was an oath put up to them they were to kick up a row in the booth, and 



leave it. ", ' . , , 

3203. They were not to take it?— No; to kick up a row, and say they would 
not be humbugged, and leave the booth. I would beg to say, that when M'Connell 
first came up after voting, 1 was in the room, and he stated to me that they had 
.431. P3 neither 
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neither put the oath to him, nor anything else, and I was quite pleased with that. 
If he had told me that anoath was put to him, I would have dropped the thine in 
a moment. 

3204. What other resource for personation had you ; or had you any except 
those four Monaghan men ? — No others. 

3205. You know a man of the name of Alexander Warnock? — I have known 
him particularly since the election. 

3206. Did you know him at the election? — I have seen him since the election; 
I understand he was employed as a sort of gutter agent or messenger. 

3207. Had he any persons under him employed to personate voters ? — I am not 
aware. 

3208. How many voters do you know to have been personated through your 
room ? — I should say a very limited number. 

3209. What number ? — If I were to say ten, I think that is beyond it ; if I say 
ten, 1 think that is the maximum. 

3210. The Monaghan men, according to you, personated eight? — Just so. 

3211. There was personation besides that, was not there r — I think there was, 
but I know nothing of it. 

3212. Were you a party to any other personation than that by the Monaghan 
men ? — No. 

3213. Were you a party to no other personation ? — None. 

3214. This document you sent to M‘Connell : “Eat, drink, and be merry!”? 
—Yes. 

3215. At what time of the election was it when you gave him this? — I think it 
was the first day ; I know that for particular reasons. 

3216. What were the particular reasons which you had? — The particular 
reason was, that I was determined that a bad vote should not appear on the regis- 
ter on the Conservative side till it had appeared on the other side ; and I directed 
them positively to remain in the house the first day. 

3217. Mr. Shaw.'] You mean by that, that you would not begin till they had 
begun ? — Certainly not. 

3218. Mr. Liddell.] You adopted that plan upon the principle of retaliation? 
— Yes, purely as a defence. 

3219. Chairman.] Do you know in whose handwriting that document is 
I do. 

3220. Whose handwriting is this ? — It is mine. 

(The same was read as follows:) 



n 



Cromac Place — M'Conneli 



248 



James Black — Grattan Street — Patt Murphy 
8 S/I 

Sam 1 §// Donaldson — North Queen S l 



Andrew Hunter — Cromac Street— Cow Keeper & Laborer 



*5 J 3 

— North Queen S 4 . Publican] 1 



30 June 37 J 3 
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3221. You have marked here, “ George Carroll polled j” he was personated, 
was he not? — Yes. 

3222. “ Cromac-place; — M‘Connell was M ‘Connell, according to this docu- 
ment, the personator P-r-Yes, this document convinces me that that is the fact. 

3223. What is the next ? — The next is James Black. 

3224. He was personated ? — Yes. 

3325. By whom ? — Murphy. 

3226. Mr. Shaw.] Is that the Murphy who was examined here? — ;Yes. _ 

3227. Chairman .] 
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3227. Chairman.'] Pat Murphy, of Monaghan ? — Yes. I 

3228. Who is the next ? — Samuel Donaldson. 

3229. Who personated him? — I cannot say. 

3230. Have you any name to it there? — No. 

3231. Who is the next? — Andrew Hunter. 

3232. Is the name of the person who personated him there?— No, it is not. 

3233. Mr. Shaw.] Whom did you make out that paper for ? — My impression 
is that having been some time out of the room, when I came back, M ‘Connell 
told me that he had polled these parties, and I took this list down as a note. 

3234. For your own satisfaction, or for any other person?— For my own. 

3235. Chairman .] Do you know a man of the name of M'Grath ?— No, I do 

n °3236. How much apiece did you give those people?— I should think they got 
somewhere about 6 l. apiece ; M‘Connell got something additional. 

3237. Mr. Liddell .] Did Patrick Murphy say anything about going to Scot- 
land ?_I think, after the election, there was some conversation of that kind ; he 
told me that he was going to Scotland to see a brother, or something of that kind. 

3238. Chainnan.] Do you know of a personation being stated to have taken 
place by a man of the name of M'Grathr— I have heard so since the election. 

3239. M‘Grath was bailed out? — He was. 

3240. Who was his attorney in the bail?— I really cannot say positively ; 1 was 
not at the assizes, but I think I would know if I heard the name ; Hitchcock 
is, I think, the name. 

3241. He has fled?— I have heard so. 

3242. Do you remember whether some of the party proceeded against you tor 
further pavments ? — They did not. 

3243. Did not some of the Warnocks?— The Warnocks annoyed me con- 
sid'erably after the election, but I think it was under the impression that I was 
secretary to the society ; I was so well known through the town as having acted 
for them, that upon that I think they grounded the impression that i was 

SC "f^ Were yon in the tally-room in which Mr. Woods and Mr. Cordukes 

and Mr. Conneny generally sat?— No, I was not. 

— • • J of the tallv-rooms? — I saw Mi. Coulukes, 



324*). Did you see them in any 
I think, in the hall ; I recollect seeing him, but I cannot distinctly say where. 

,246. I believe you went out of the way to avoid being summoned on he peti- 
tion?— I was quite ready if the petition had gone on, and if any false allegation 
had been made, to come forward and give evidence. 

,247. But you did go out of the way to avotd being summoned ; you were not 
summoned ?- l was not summoned, but I was quite ready to come to London for 

tbl 3248?Did they endeavour to summon you ?— They left a summons at my 
house after I think, they knew that I had left town. . . .. 

,J4Q Did you pay any money to any of the Warnocks .—During the election 
I may have paid it; I am not quite clear upon that; a number ot parties were 
begging me to get money for drink, and I think he was one of the m^engers 
V250. After the election, did you pay any money to any of the Warnocks . 
Yes, I think I paid some money to one of the Warnocks. 

q 2 si Do vou remember how much ? — No, I do not. 

M«' M^Cripps.] Did you pay him as much as 15/. ?— No, certainly not. 
mu' Mr Liddell.] Was it to Thomas or Alexander Warnock you paid the 
money^-It was to Alexander Warnock I gave some money during the -election. 
3254. Did you give none to Thomas ’—That was after that ; I think I gave him 

S0 T 2 - «. Mr . Shaw.] Can you state altogether how much money passed through 

your hands at the election?— I should say about 30/. 

y 32sfi Where did you get that?— I got it from a gentleman in Belfast. 

Ilf; ChZmar, 1 Who was that gentlemen ?-As I stated before 1 understood 
the object o^tbe Committee was no! to get a, the individual go. It of the parties: 
unless I am obliged to give it, I do not like to give any mans name. 

3258 I certainly consider that you do not perform your undertaking if you do 
no? tell the Committee everything ?-My undertaking was coupled with the state- 
ment which was made, that it was not an individual lnquny. , . 

3259 : it; it is not for punishment a, all: you may be -red that, no 
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proceeding will be taken against those gentlemen any more than against yourself? 
— Then, if so, I will answer. 

3260. Who was the gentleman? — Mr. Cordukes. 

3261. Did he tell you where he got the money? — He did not. 

3262. Mr. Liddell .] £.30. you got of him? — Yes. 

3263. Chairman .] But you appear to have paid more than you got; was that 
so ? — It could not be much ; my impression is that I did pay at the election some- 
thing more than I got. 

3264. Was 30?. all the money that you got? — I had 30/. from Mr. Cordukes 

3265. Did you get money from anybody else ? — No. 

3266. Nor cheque? — No, nor cheque. I do recollect that one day I was ha- 
rassed by some of the parties following me in the street, and annoying me, I did 
borrow some money of a gentleman, and gave them. 

3267. Mr. Cripps.] Some chance sums? — Yes. 

3268. Chairman .] A gentleman of your party ? — Yes. 

3269. Did you repay him ? — I did not. I borrowed it because I was consider- 
ably annoyed by them, and perplexed, from the way I was tormented ; my coat 
had been stolen from me, and I retained this sum as payment for my coat. 

3270. Was that coat put upon one of the personators ? — No, it was not. 

3271. Was it in your room that the personators changed their clothes? — I did 
not see them change any clothes. 

3272. Do you know that the Monaghan men did ? — I do not. They got clothes 
when they came to town. 

3273. Mr. With regard to this 30 1 . which you got from Mr. Cordukes, 

did he volunteer to give it to you, or did you apply to him for it ? — I applied to 
him. 

3274. Did you tell him what it was for? — Yes; I told him that there were 
some small debts due for the Registration Society, and he said, “ I will give 
it to you.” 

3275. Did you give that reason alone, or did you say that it was for any other 
purpose ? — I gave him that reason alone. 

3276. Did you at any time communicate to Mr Cordukes the use that you 
made of it? — I did not. 

. 3277 - 8 - Chairman.'] Where was it you stationed the Monaghan men for sub- 
sistence? — In a house in Quay-lane. 

3279. Was it you who stationed them there ? — I told them to go there. 

3280. Do you remember the name of the person ? — Cox. 

3281. Who was to pay him? — I paid him. 

3282. How much did you pay him? — Somewhere about 2 l. 

3283. For the entire of their maintenance? — Yes. I gave them some odd 
silver occasionally, as they asked me for it. 

3284. Mr. Liddell. J That was George Cox, at whose house the Monaghan men 
lodged? — Yes. 

3285. Chairman .] Who allocated that particular room for you in the house in 
Howard-street ?— It was not allocated for me. I was not going into the place at 
all, but to get some other place; but the house was a very large one, and seeing 
that I could take this room without being observed much, I did. 

3286. Mr. Protheroe.] You have stated that you desired these men who came 
from Monaghan to keep in the house, and not to vote at first, because you did 
not wish that any bad votes or any personation should take place on your side 
until some example had been given of the same kind by the opposite party?— 
Precisely so. 

3287—8. Can you state what was the first bad vote that was given by the 
Liberal party, and on what day ? — I think on the evening of the first day of the 
election they told me that a man named Toole voted ; I am not quite clear as to 
the name, from the confusion and excitement 

3289. Chairman.] Might it have been Quin ?— No, it was Toole. 

3290* Mr. Protheroe .] Were you quite clear, from the information given you, 
that any bad votes had been polled on the opposite side ? — I am quite clear that 
the bad votes were polled the first day, for I myself looked to see whether it was 
the case or not, and I found that it was. 

3291. Was there more than one bad vote? — Yes, there were many. 

3292. You mean bad votes on the Liberal side?— Yes. 

3293- Chairman.] Were, those personations or men who had dropped their 

qualification ? — 
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qualification ? — They may have been personations ; parties who had removed out Mr. J. Howland. 

of the premises, and I believe some out of the town ; I cannot say whether they 

were personated or not. 5 July 1842. 

3294. Have you the poll-book here to show the names of those parties ? — 

I have not. 

329/5. Mr. Proiheroe .] You only kept those Monaghan men from personating 
voters till you found that some bud votes of some kind or other were given by 
the Liberal party ? — Yes. 

3296. How many bad votes do you suppose were given by the Liberal party? 

— 1 calculate 58. 

3297. Did you take any list of them, either at the time or after the election? — 

In this general list of the parties that polled in the Liberal interest, I have marked 
the bad votes. 

3298. So that you can give the Committee a list of those votes which you con- 
ceive to be either votes of persons who were disqualified, voting in their own name, 
or of parties who personated others ? — Yes. 

3299. Do those marks enable you to distinguish between the parties who voted 
and were disqualified, voting in their own name, and others who personated voters? 

— No ; unless 1 had been present and saw the cases of personation, I could not 
say whether they were or not ; I presume they were cases ot personation, and I 
am quite satisfied that there were some. 

3300. From your own knowledge, you are aware that the persons who are in 
that list as voters were disqualified, either by reason of removal or by their being 
dead ? — Quite so, of my own knowledge. 

3301. You find that some persons, you do not know whom, did vote at the last 
election ? — Yes. 

3302. Mr. Denison.] Do you know how many were dead? — I find one person 
that was polled ; the name appeared on the face of the poll-book, and there was 
a great stir made about it at the time; he must have been personated, for the 
man was dead. 

3303. What was his name? — Quin. 

3304. M r. Cri])ps.] Was that on the first day ? — No. 

3305. Chairman .] Quin’s name was struck off the poll, was it notr — I am not 
quite clear on that ; I did not see the original poll-books. 

3306. Mr. Protheroe^] You know but of this one case of a party appearing to 
have voted in the name of a voter who was dead ? — Yes. 

3307. By looking to your list, you cannot detect any other than the name of 
Quin having voted in the name of a dead man? — Not from this book. 

3308. You have stated that about 58 bad votes were given on the Liberal side, 
and that you only knew of one being given in the name of a dead man ; are the 
Committee to conclude that the remaining 57 were votes given by persons dis- 
qualified by removal ?— Yes, or some of them may have been personated. 

3309. Mr. Shaw.'] You stated that your determination was not to allow any 

bad vote, as far as you were concerned, till you knew that some had been polled 
on the other side ? — Yes. . . 

3310. You were waiting to hear that some case had occurred on the other side' 

—Yes. 

3311. With regard to the taking of the preliminary Catholic oath, did you find 
any person going up to take that oath whom you knew not to be qualified to vote 
at that* election ? — I knew one case, which created a very great excitement at the 
time. A man came up, who took the Roman-catholic oath as William Stewart; he 
came back again and required an alteration made, and stated his name to be 
Robert Stewart. The real Robert- Stewart was a Presbyterian, and it was not 
necessary for him to take the oath ; and this person went up and personated Robert 
Stewart/ That was the first case of personation. 

3312. Chairman .] Did he vote? — He did. 

3313. The Catholic oath was taken in a separate room or apartment ?— 1 es. 

3314'. Mr. Shaw.] Were you informed that any persons had been taking those 

oaths, who would not have been qualified- to vote if they had gone up to vote? 

At that early period of the election I cannot say that I had heard that; but 1 am 
quite certain that persons had taken the Roman-catholic oath who were disquali- 
fied, and were ready to vote if necessary. 

3315. Then you did find persons taking the Rpman-cathtfltQ oath who were 
not qualified to vote,- taking it in the name of. persons whom- you would- have 
43 Q supposed 
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supposed that they intended to personate ?— Yes ; but unless I had seen the 
party taking the oath, I could not say whether he was the individual or not. 

3316. Chairman .] What you call Roman-catholic oaths, are only oaths of 
allegiance? — Yes. 

3317. Mr. Liddell.] They would not take those oaths at the time of the elec- 
tion, unless they were expecting to vote ? — Certainly not ; it is a preparatory 
step to their going on the tally, and to their going to vote. 

3318. You have fairly admitted that you preconcerted a plan for bringing men 
from Monaghan for a particular purpose in this election, and you have stated that, 
in case the Liberal party should take such measures as they had taken at the 
previous election, you were determined to meet them with their own weapons? — Yes. 

3319. What was the previous election, to which you alluded? — 1835 and 1837, 
both. 

3320. Did the Liberal party, to your knowledge, adopt those measures at those 
elections ? — Yes. 

3321. Can you state, with any degree of accuracy, the number of votes that 
you knew were personated or placed upon the poll, which were at the time bad 
votes, at the election of 1837 ? — Yes. 

3322. How many ? — There was a petition prosecuted before The House of 
Commons on that occasion, and being then secretary to the society, I investigated 
very narrowly into the circumstances ; and my own knowledge, coupled with that, 
afforded me an opportunity of knowing very closely the number ; I should say there 
were above 50 polled in 1837. 

3323. What is the present state of the register in Belfast? — Very imperfect; 
the registration law is one of the greatest abuses. 

3324. Viscount Ebj'inglon.] Are you quite certain that some of them were bad 
votes ; may not some of them have been doubtful, from the bad state of the regis- 
tration law ? — They were absolute removals. 

3325. Chairman .] Do you mean to state that you knew of any of those being 
personations? — I do not; but, as I said before, unless I had been in the booth 
and saw the parties vote, and knew the persons, I could not say. 

3326. Mr. Liddell .] Do you know, of your own knowledge, that there were 
any cases of personations of voters in the election of 1837 ? — There was one case, 
that of a Roman-catholic, who lived in Talbot-street ; he took the Catholic oath 
of allegiance, but did not vote. 

3327. At the election of 1837, was the Belfast register in a state as imperfect as 
at the late election ? — Not quite so imperfect, because the extent of the time did 
not permit the register to get so multitudinous, if I may use the expression. At 
the present time there is one individual who, if he were inclined, could record six 
votes in the borough of Belfast. 

3328. Do you remember what the number of registered electors at the election 
of 1837 was? — My calculation at that election of the number of bond fide electors 
entitled to vote was about 1,900. 

3329. How many were there on the register ? — I should say that there were 
4,000. 

3330. In 1837 ? — No, perhaps not quite so many. 

3331. Chairman.] Ought there not to have been more in 1837 than in 184I 
upon the register, for this reason, that all those who were registered at the first 
registration in 1832 were in 1837 upon the register? — In 1840 all those of 1832 
and up to that period, including registries and treble registries, were on the register. 

3332. But those of 1832 you did not consider in 1841 as being on the register? 
— No. 

3333 - There ought then to have been fewer in 1 841 than in 1 837, for this reason, 
that the most numerous register out and out was the register of 1832 ; was not 
that so? — Parties standing on the register five or six times, I think, would have 
made up that difference, but I cannot undertake at this moment to state what the 
numbers were. 

3334. Mr. Liddell .] How many are there on the register now ? — This docu- 
ment may elucidate what the Committee require ; it is the statement of the 
register. There have been registered from 1832, including October 1839, 5,287. 

3335. Did those stand upon the list at the late election ? — No, not all. 

3336. Mr. Cripps .] How many of those were there on the late register ? — There 
were on the register, at the election of 1841, 4,216. 

3337. ML Liddell.] Did you hear of a Bill which was brought before Parlia- 

ment 
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ment in the course of the late session, for purifying and amending the Irish regis- Mr. J. Rowland. 
tries ? — I did ; the subject was considerably agitated in Belfast. 

3338. What were the opinions of sensible men upon it? — Every sensible man 5. July 1842. 

is bound to believe that it would have been a great improvement; it would have 

taken away the inducement and temptation to commit illegal practices, by purging 
the register and leaving none but qualified men. 

3339. If such had been the case, do you believe that personations and fraudu- 
lent voting in Belfast would have been very nearly if not altogether put a stop to? 

— They would have been, I think, put a stop to. 

3340. Mr. Shazv.'] What is that paper which you hold in your hand? — A cal- 
culation of the state of the register in 1839. There were in the first register after 
the passing of the Reform Act, including the register of 1839, 5 j 287. At that 
period, if there had been an election, about 2,000 only could have voted ; there is 
one elector six times on the register. 

3341. At present? — Yes ; there are two electors five times on the list; 20 four 
times on the list ; 174 three times on the list. 

3342. Would each of those have a certificate? — Yes, and they might vote if 
they chose to take the qualification oath. 

3343. Or if they distributed those various certificates among different persons, 
they might all go up, and, if they took the qualification oath, they could all vote? 

— Yes. ' 

3344. Mr. Cripps.] The same individual could be stopped from voting again ? 

— The question has been very frequently argued before the assessors, and they 
have not the power to strike off the voter. 

3345. Mr. Denison.] Have they not the power of asking the. man whether he 
has voted before? — Yes; but the man remains on the register. 

3346. Chairman .] The fact then is this, that for every register he has a certifi- 
cate, and of course when a man has six registries, he has six certificates ? — Yes. 

3347. Pie may vote himself to-day, and five others may come up to the election 
with certificates, and they would be entitled to vote? — They would. 

3348. Do you know anybody in Ireland that does not agree upon this point, 
that the present register is open to the greatest and most scandalous abuses ; does 
not everybody agree upon that ?— Every well-meaning man must agree in that. 

3349. You spoke of a Bill that was brought in in the last Parliament; are you 
aware that no less than three Bills were brought in by the former Government, 
with a view of correcting the register ? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

3350. So that there is nobody but must admit, whether well-meaning or ill- 
meaning, that the present system is open to the greatest abuses ? —Yes ; well- 
meaning men would be most anxious to have such a Bill passed. 

3351. But everybody, whether ill or well meaning, would be anxious to have a 
good Bill passed ?— Yes. 

3352. Mr. Shaw.] The ill-meaning might wish to avail themselves ot the pre- 
sent state of the register for fraudulent purposes?— Yes. 

3353. In practice, is the preliminary oath, prescribed for the Roman-catholics 
under the Reform Bill, taken previously to the voting of Roman-catholic electors? 

— That has been the practice at Belfast. 

3354. Supposing that there were a number of Roman-catholic voters on the 
poll, and that they had become disqualified as electors, and that you found a num- 
ber of persons in their names going up to take the preliminary Roman-catholic 
oath, that would naturally lead you to suppose that those persons were intending 
to personate the Roman-catholic voters whose names appeared upon the poll? 

— Yes. 

3335. And you would naturally take precautions against that, seeing that those 
persons had lost their qualification ? — Yes. . . . 

3356. It would put you upon your guard if you found „the preliminary oath 
was being taken for the purpose of qualifying the parties, according to the practice 
at Belfast, to go up and vote as electors ? It would. 

3357. Had you any authority for acting as you did with respect to those per- 
sons who were brought from Monaghan r I had not. 

30/58. Are you aware whether what you did was within the knowledge ot any 
of the persons having the conduct of the election on the part of the Conservatives ? 

— I do not think any one, previous to the election, knew anything ot it. 

3359. You have stated to the Committee that you feel that you acted very 
wrong in being a party to those personations?—! deplore it, deeply deplore it. 

: AO U Q 2 3 3 °°- At 
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Mr. J. Rowland. 3360. At the time you say that you strictly enjoined the parties not to take the 
oath if it was tendered to them ? — Yes. 

5 July 1842. 3361. You felt that while the one was wrong, that would have been still more 

culpable ? — Yes. 

3362. And you gave the Monaghan, and the other parties acting under you, 
directions not to take the oath ? — Y es. 

3363. You say you feel you did wrong in having anything to do with persona- 
tion ; can you give any reasons to the Committee why you did it ? — I had paid very 
great attention to the state of the register; when I came to Belfast, I attended 
closely to the registration of voters in the court ; I knew the parties individually, 
and 1 laboured incessantly to keep my books in proper order with regard to it; 
I knew that the Conservative party had a majority on the register, and I felt it was 
too bad that the party should be choused out of the representation by such means, 
and I considered in myself that I would just play the trick that they did, and 
defeat them. 

3364. Are you aware of any proposal having been made before the election of 
1841, in order to prevent recourse being had to those practices made by the party 
you were acting with ? — There was a proposal made by the party, to prevent the 
repetition of those practices ; and that was, that one candidate should be taken on 
each side, a Liberal and a Conservative. 

3365. When was that made? — I think it was the beginning of June; the first 
or second week in June. 

3366. That proposal was not acceded to by the Liberal party ? — It was not. 

3367. After that was refused, are you aware of any scrutiny being suggested of 
the votes, in order that it might be ascertained what were really good votes, and 
that thereby those practices of personation might be avoided? — Yes, it was pro- 
posed that a committee of equal number on each side should scrutinise the list, 
and strike out all but the bond fide voters. 

3368. Were you anxious that that should be acted upon ? — Most anxious. 

3369. Was it subsequently to that that you took the steps you have spoken of? 
— It was. 

3370. Chairman .] How were you aware that such a proposal was made? — It 
was the common talk of the party in Belfast. 

3371. Of your own party ? — Yes; and 1 heard the Liberals speak of it. 

3372. Further than that you do not know of your own knowledge ? — No. 

3373. You were no party to the making of that proposal to anybody ? — No. 

3374. Nor present when it was made? — No, I was not then acting for the Con- 
servative party, or I might have known it. 

3375. Mr. Shaw.] Was it made public? — Yes, I think it was. 

3376. Was it published in the newspapers ? — Yes. 

3377. Viscount Ebrington.] Who made that proposal ? — The Rev. Mr. Mor- 
gan, who had taken but little part in politics. 

3378. Chairman .] Was he a Presbyterian or a clergyman? — A Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

3379. Mr. Shaw.] Had you any reason to know, or were you able to form an 
opinion, whether the Conservatives had a bond, fide majority on the register ? — 
I am satisfied of it. 

3380. To what extent? — During the year 1839 it was anticipated that there 
would be a change of Ministry, and I set myself to work to analyse the consti- 
tuency; here is a calculation made at the time, including the July register. 

3381. By how many votes did you calculate that the Conservatives had a majo- 
rity at that time of born fide electors ? — One hundred and fifty. 

3382. Do you know whether they maintained that up to 1841 ? — At the 
registers generally they had a majority ; the removals in the town were much about 
equal, so that I think the majority was maintained up to the period of the election. 

33 ^ 3 - That is your opinion, having scrutinised the thing yourself, and having 
been engaged for a long time in business of that kind ? — Yes. 

3384. Youwere of opinion : that if none but bond fide electors had voted, the 
Conservatives would have succeeded ?— Yes ; that was why I was anxious that 
a Committee should scrutinise the list. 

3385. Were you apprehensive, that the Liberal party would be successful at the 
election? — Yes. 

3386. Why ?— Because I heard it said by a great many that the election would 
be carried by them; that the Liberal party were. very forward in offering bets of 

considerable 
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considerable odds that they would carry it ; and they did not hesitate saying by 
what means they would carry it. 

3387. In 1835 and 1837 were you aware of such practices having been resorted 
to? — Yes, in 1837 it was done, to my own knowledge ; in 1S35 there was a close 
record kept of the bad votes, and there was a petition then, and a scrutiny; 
I had access to the books when I was secretary to the society, and I looked over 
them carefully. 

3388. You considered it some excuse, though not certainly a justification for your 
conduct, that you were satisfied in your own mind that if none but bond fide votes 
were given, the Conservatives would succeed? — Yes, I was quite satisfied of that. 

3389. You were very anxious for a scrutiny which should confine the voters to 
bomjide voters? — Yes. 

3390. After that proposition had been rejected, looking at the former practices, 
and fearing that the same practices would be resorted to, you endeavoured to 
obtain some persons who would personate on your side? — Yes. 

3391. Is that what you wish to convey to the Committee, as some kind of excuse 
for the act you did? — Yes. 

3392. Mr. Cripps.] You have handed in a list of the voters of Lord Belfast and 
Mr. Ross, and you say there were about 58 bad votes? — Yes, about that number. 

3393. Have you gone carefully through the Conservative list? — Not so care- 
fully. 

3394. Have you detected as many as 58 of those ? — No, there are not so many. 

3395. You can say, to the best of your belief, that there are not so many bad 
votes on that side as on the other ? — Yes. 

3396. You know the register enough to give that opinion with confidence? 
— Yes. 

3397. The votes that are bad votes occur only by removal and personation, 
because the value continues the samer — Yes. 

3398. Therefore bad votes are more easily ascertained than they are when there 
is a questionable value ? — Yes. 

3399. The certificate is the certificate of the barrister, of the required value?— 
Yes. I have included none in that calculation where there is any question as to 
value, but as to removal; and even where parties were struck off the register pre- 
viously, and came up to register since that scrutiny was held, I have not included 
them, though on their application to the barrister they were rejected, and could 



not be admitted. . 

3400. Do you know, on the Conservative side, of any dead men having been 
polled, besides those personations from Monaghan? — I have heard of one. 

3401. Which you believe to be a true one ? Yes. 

3402. That must have been personated by somebody? — Yes. 

3403. Chairman .] What case is that ? — A man named Donnelly. 

3404. Was Donnelly the personator, or the person personated ?— He was the 
deceased elector. 

3405. You said that you knew, of your own knowledge, but of one personation 
of the 58 ?— There is another ; Stewart was a case of personation. 

3406. Is he among the 58 ? — Yes, and Quin. 

3407. Mr. Shaw.] You had a room in that tally-room in Howard-street ?— 
Yes. 

3408. Had yon any papers or lists in that room?— I had the clerk of the, 
peace’s list. 

3409. Had you no other ? — No. 

3410. Were the clerk of the peace’s lists printed?— Yes. 

3411 Chairman 1 Who extracted the names out of that list for personation .— 
I marfed the names on the list for If Connell to take them out 

3412, Did M'Aneeny write any?— Not that I am aware of, he may have 
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°3413. Did you go of your own accord to Monaghan, or had you consulted with 
anybody before you went? — No; it was my own. act. 

3I15 You^say^it wa^not known, before the election commenced, that you had 
,ho 3 st Mona^an y men , was it known during the election ? -I think it was to one 
or two persons that came into the room ; they were suspicious at the time. 

3416. Who were, they?— A man named Wilson. 

431 - 0 3 34 ‘ 7 ' ‘ 
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3417. Had he not been employed a good deal about the transaction? — No, he 
was not. 

341 8. Was his name John Wilson ? — Yes. 

3419. Who else? — There was a man that I think was in the room also, and 
who, I consider, had the same suspicions about it as Wilson ; but I cannot speak 
positively. 

3420. Who was the other? — A man named Minneice. 

'3421. Was Wilson a Conservative? — Yes. 

3422. Was he active during the election? — I did not see much of him during 
the election. 

3423. Among the 58 that you speak of as bad votes, are there any of them fo- 
under-value ? — No. 

.3424. You know that the register is opened by some committees, and the value 
gone into ? — It is without reference to those. 

3425. Fifty-six of those are persons whom you consider to have changed their 
residences ? — That I have known change their residences. 

3426. Mr. Shaw.] Hovy long had you been a paid officer of the Conservative 
Society ?— Four years. 

3427. Chairman.] Have you been paid at all since you got the situation?— 
No ; I have been an unpaid patriot since I got the situation. 

3428. You got the appointment from the friendship that was entertained for 
you by reason of your exertions? — Not at all; my exertions as an agent have 
been, I believe, properly valued. I discharged them faithfully ; and I think my 
character previously was more the consideration for making the appointment. 

3429. Mr. Shaw.] Who has the appointment? — The Spring Water Commis- 
sioners of Belfast ; a Board of commissioners ; they are mixed commissioners. 

3430. In what respect mixed ? — Mixed politics. 

3431. Mr. Liddell.] You stated a considerable number of cases which you had 
on a written paper of various votes that were upon the register, some three times, 
and some of so many more ; will you read the remainder of that paper which you 
were before interrupted in reading? — I stated that there was 1 six times on the 
register; 2, five times; 20, four times; 174, three times. This is exclusive of 
duplicate registries, because it was an Herculean task to attempt to calculate those, 
they were so numerous. I should say that there were 300 duplicate registries; 
that is, people twice upon the register ; that would be 1 97 electors, in point of 
fact; and they could record, if inclined to do so, 618 votes; that would swamp 
any bond fide constituency, I believe. 

3432. Mr. Denison.] The man is rightfully upon the register? — Yes; but he 
cannot rightfully vote. He is legally on the register ; but I do not say right- 
fully. 

3433. Chairman .] If a man changes his residence, he has a right to be regis- 
tered again ? — No, I think he ought to be struck off from the former register. 

3434. Mr. Shaw.] How do you account for so many votes remaining on the 
register in 1841, and not being cleared off the register after the lapse of the first 
regitration in 1832? — They were duplicate and triplicate registers. 

3435. But all that remained that were originally entered in 1832, would 
have dropped in 1 840 ? — Yes ; but a great number of them were re-registered. 

3436. Were not almost all, so as not to allow of any considerable difference 
between the register of 1840 and the register of 1832? — There was scarcely any 
difference ; but I can, if the Committee wish, make out a statement of it. 

3437. Chairman.] Will you make out a list of the 58 which you say were bad 
votes on the part of the Liberals ? — I shall. 

3438. Mr. Shaw.] Were both parties active at the register at Belfast? — They 



were. 

3439. Viscount' Ebrington.] They feel the want of a good register as much this 
year as they did last? — Quite as much ; and we hail, with great satisfaction for the 
country, the spirit with which the present House of Commons is getting on with 
those inquiries, expecting that such a system will be put a stop to. 

3440. Mr. Shaw.] Do you find many of those improper practices introduced w 
consequence of the number of days allowed for polling?— Yes. 

3441. State the difference between England and Ireland in that respect? — 'The 
law in England is, that the election shall terminate in one day ; and in Ireland five 



,re allowed. 

3442. You find great inconvenience and corruption arise from that? — Yes; » 

they 
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they were polled in one day, the improper practices now resorted to would, Mr. J. Rowland. 
I think, be discontinued. 

3443. Chairman.'] If you were to poll the entire of Belfast in one day, you 5 July 1842. 
would find many delays afforded, and voters thrown out, would you not ; would 

there not be difficulty in polling the voters of Belfast in one day? — Not by subdi- 
viding the town. 

3444. It would multiply the number of agents and inspectors, and the number 
of polling- v places ? — Yes. 

3445. Among reasonable people of every party there is no difference of opinion 
as to the defective mode of registration at present, and the evil consequences that 
result from it ? — No difference. 

3446. But there is considerable difference of opinion as to the best mode of 
remedying it? — Yes, as to the details. 

3447. Have you ever heard among your party a wish expressed that there should 
be a good Register Bill for England first, and then that that should be applied to 
Ireland? — I think the evil is of greater extent in Ireland than in England, and 
should be set about to be remedied there first. 

3448. Mr. Protheroe.] Might you not poll the whole town of Belfast in one 
day ?— I think it is quite possible, with proper arrangements. 

3449. Are you aware that cities in England of equal size are polled in one day ? 

Yes*, much larger constituencies are polled in one day. The register being 

much more perfect in England than in Ireland is one matter, because there is an 
annual purgation of the list here, which takes off any extraneous voters. 



Mr. John Wilson, called in ; and Examined. 

3450. Chairman .] WHAT is your occupation? — Grocer and Baker, and Foragi 

Contractor. . 

3450*. Did you hire, or assist in hiring, any number of men at the last election 

at Belfast?— I did not. 

3451. Did you take any part in it? — I took a part in the election. 

3451*. Did you take any part in paying the men? — Yes, after the election was 
over I did. , 

3452. Whom did you pay?— I cannot remember the names of the men, tor l 
did not keep any account at all. 

3452*. How much did you pay? — I think I paid 100 if. altogether. 

3453- Was Alexander Warnock one of the persons that was paid ?— He was. 
3454. Do you know that there was a party, of which Alexander Warnock and 
his brother, and others, were leaders ? — What I know was, that there were 00 men 
enoaaed ; Warnock and his brother came to me and said so many men were 
required at 5 s. a day, and if I would get it from some person, they would go down 
for the purpose of protecting the voters every day ; and I told M arnock and the 
others that I would get that for them. 

34^. Were you at Mr. Bates’s house during the election ? — I think 1 was. 

3456. Do not you know whether you were or not?— Yes, 1 believe I was. 

3457. Do you know what business took you there ?— I was there on different 

3458. Respecting the election ? — Yes; I cannot exactly remember at the pre- 
sent time any particular business. , T u 

3459. Was one of the lithographed lists given to you ?— Never, that I remember. 

3460. Were you in the tally-room often ?— I was. 

’ 346 1 . Did you see people changing their clothes in any room there l I never 

d * d o 4 62. Did you know of any man going up to personate another?— I never did. 

3463. Whom did you receive the money from that you paid to those men .— 
After the election was over those men came to me, and I was aware that they had 
assisted generally in bringing up the voters, and also, in some places where they 

were kidnapped, going and getting them back. 

3464. Who gave you the money to pay them ?— Mr. Cordukes. 

3465. Did you get any money from Mr. Bates?— No. 

3466. From Mr. Cairns ? — No. _ . , T . j 

3467. How many of those people did you pay r— I cannot recollect; 1 paid 

them under Alexander Warnock s direction. • .. ■ fv.i 

43J. ft 4 34 68 * Did 
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3468. Did he state to you anything of their having personated voters ? — He 
did not; but I think it was either on Monday or Tuesday after the election that 
he came to my house after me, and I distinctly said to Warnock at that time, “ [ 
understand that there is personation going on, and I will not entangle myself i 0 
any way in paying men if there is anything ol the kind. ’ 

3469. You cautioned Warnock of that ? — \ es. 

3470. You understood that Warnock and his people were personating ? — There 
was a report of the kind ; I did not know it ; I had my own suspicion that there 
might be some cases of personation. 

3471. Mr. Shaw.] Had you any offer made to you, on the other side, of money 
by Mr. M‘ Brail- ? — Yes ; before the election petition came on, I was going home, 
in the neighbourhood of my own house, some time before the last April register; I 
had seen Mr. M ‘Brail- in the shop of Mr. Crossets, in my neighbourhood, and I 
had some business to call in there, and we saluted each other, and he said,.“ I am 
very thirsty ; shall we have a glass of ale:” and I said, “ I do not mind if we do;” 
and we commenced discussing the late election, and several such topics : said he, 
“ Wilson, you were a very busy man the last time, and I can tell you you will be 
handsomely rewarded if you will give all the information you know.” I said, “ I am 
very fond of money ; if you say that, I will consider of it;” and we discussed about 
had votes, and he said^ “ This quarter of the town turned out well for you ; you 
polled nine, our party polled three ; ” and he went on with a good deal more, and 
we got into each other’s confidence very much at that time, and he told me of his 
ability before the election ; that if he had got his plans carried out, he could have 
carried the election entirely ; and I defied him, except they polled men that were 
removed out of their houses ; and he said he could, or something to that effect, 
and that he had arranged so well, that if we had not commenced the personation, 
they would have had 300 majority ; for he said, “ I had made my arrangements, 
and I could get the Roman-catholics to vote so that I could have 200, and I defy 
vour party to get the Protestants to do such a thing.” 

3472. Chamnan.] Was that all? — Yes. 

3473. Did he offer you any money ? — Not at that time, but afterwards he did. 

3474. How much did he offer you? — He commenced with about too/., and 
I stood out for 500 /. for my information. 

3475. Had you any notion of taking money at the time ? — No more than I have 
of shooting yourself. 

3476. Mr. Shaw.\ Do you know anything of that paper ? — This is copy of a 
bill that Mr. Campbell gave me, for 250 l. 

3477. Sir Benjamin Hall.'] Where is the original? — It is in the hands of Mr. 
Heyn. 

3478. Chairman.] Did you write to M‘Brair? — We had several arrangements; 
we could not come to any terms ; at the last arrangement those documents were 
signed. I was in Mr. Campbell’s parlour, and Mr. M'Brair said, “ I have 
been considering over this, and I have taken law advice upon it, and you must 
write me a letter; it is only a matter of form,” addressing me. “ Well,” says I, 
u I have no objection ; write anything you like, and I will sign it;” and he said, 
“ No, it must be your own writing and he had his acceptation of what I was 
to write and wrote it, and I wrote it after him. 

3479. Mr. Shaw.] Is that it? — Yes, I think that is about a copy of the thing. 

3480. Chairman.] Did you write a letter to this effect-: “ Sir, — Having bad 
an opportunity of observing that persunation and bribery was carried on to a con- 
siderable extent by the agents and friends of Messrs. Tennent and Johnson at the 
late election, I will undertake to procure for you conclusive evidence of such mal- 
practices, cn the condition that you guarantee the sum of 250 1. sterling to be. paid 
to me, in case the election is declared void. John Wilson” ?— I think I wrote 
something to that effect. Then he gave me an answer that he accepted of my 
agreement: “ I accept of your proposal to give and procure such evidence as will 
unseat the Members for Belfast ; and in consideration I guarantee to you the sum 
of 250 if successful, to be secured by the promissory note of Mr. James Camp- 
bell, to be placed in the hands of Gustavus Heyn, esq. for you.” 

3481. Chairman^] That was to be a copy of the bill? — No; Mr. Campbell 
made out the bill himself in his own name. 

3482. Did he give it you? — No. M'Brair said, “ Wilson,- it is not supposed 
that we will lodge this in the hands of the Conservative party ; you choose any 
gentleman in the town of Belfast that-you have confidence in, and as soon as you 

g* ve 
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give the evidence that will unseat the Members, you will have it.” I mentioned Mr. John Wilson. 

Mr. Dunville, the spirit-merchant, and Mr. Gustavus Heyn ; and then he said to 

me, “ I can get you either of them and I gave my reasons for preferring them. 5 1842. 

I got a note from Mr. M'Brair afterwards, to meet him in Calendar-street, near 
where Mr. Dunville lived, about a quarter before 10 or half-past 9. When I got 
there Mr. M'Brair was in the gateway ; I was not sure it was him, and I passed 
him, and came back again ; and he said, “ I could not get Mr. Dunville to do this; 
will you come up to Mr. Campbell’s ? ” 

3483. Chairman.'] In short, you entered into a treaty with him to procure and 
give evidence for 250 l. ? — Yes. 

3484. Had you any notion of doing it? — I had no more shadow of giving infor- 
mation than I had of shooting myself. 

3485. Did you expect to get the money? — No. 

3486. Mr. Shaw.] What was your object ? — I had no object in it ; they came 
after me. 

3487. Chairman .] What was your object in entering into the treaty? — To find 
out how they had determined to go on with the election petition. 

3488. Then you were trafficking about your information? — I was looking for 
information of them at the same time, and I got a good deal more from them than 
they got from me. 

3489. Mr. Cripps] You entered into this treaty for 250/. in order to get at 
their secrets? — Yes. 

3490. Mr. Shaw.] Were you employed by Mr. Bates in the election? — No; I 
gave my time for nothing, and am ready to do it tomorrow. 



Mr. Samuel Thomson , called in ; and Examined. 

3491. Chairman .] ARE you a Merchant residing in Belfast? — Yes. j 

3492. Have you been summoned to produce books and papers? — I have. 

3493. Have you got them here ? — I have the accounts relative to the election. 

3494. You were treasurer of the Conservative Fund at the last election? — 

I was. 

3495. Plave you the account, debtor and creditor, of that fund ? I opened a 
special banking account for it. 

3496. Exclusive of your private account? — Yes. 

3497. And quite separate from it?— Yes. 

3498. Just as if you had been a third person? — Precisely so. 

3499. With what bank? — The Northern Banking Company. 

3500. They were also your banking company? — They had been ; I had an ac- 
count still open with them, though I was a local director of the Provincial Bank , 

I had been appointed a local director shortly previous to that time. 

3501 . Have you the book containing the account, “ Debtor ” and “ Creditor ? 

— 1 have the banking account (• producing it). 

3502. Is the entire account in those pages ?— It is. 

3503. £.3,168. 7 s. is the total? — Yes. 

3504. By whom was the 2,000 1 . lodged ? — By me. 

3505. From whom did you get it ?— Mr. William Henry, of Island Bridge, 

Dublin. . . , 

3506. For what purpose did he give you that 2,000 1 . 1 — I think it was an order 

upon the Royal Bank. 0 

3507. On whose behalf did he give it you? — On behalf of the Conservative 

Fund. , . _ e 

3508. The next item is, “ Cash, 225/."; whose is that?— I cannot say from 
recollection ; the other sums were made up by various subscriptions. 

3509. Was there any one of those sums given you by any individual except 

Mr. Henry?— I believe not. , . . 

3510. This contains an account of the cheques, have you those cheques i— 

I have. . » 

3511. Mr. Cripps.] How much is there left in your hands now t—t. 237. # 

3512 Chairman.] It would appear by this that the account is balanced ?— It is 

balanced ; 1 dosed the account. I afterwards kept a banking account of my own 
at the Provincial Bank, having been appointed a local director, of that bank. 

3513. Have you that account here ? — I have the banking book here, but there is 
nothing in it with regard to the election. . 

43 if R 3514- 



How 
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Mr. s. Thomson. 35 14. How does it happen that there is money in your hands, when the banking 

account appears to be completely balanced r — That book does not show the balance 

5 July 1842, ^ ue 1^ me . but there is 237 1 . due to the Conservative Fund. 

3515. That being for monies not credited in this account? — It is part of this 
money. 

3516. Mr. Cripps.] Drawn out from that bank by yourself, and placed in 
another bank?— Yes, I am indebted 237 l. 17 s. 

3517. Chairman .] Then all those cheques which you are debited with were not 
drawn upon the Conservative Fund? — No, not to the extent of 237 /. 175., which 
is still in my hands. 

3518. Mr. Denison .] You have paid the whole 3,168 l. with the exception of 
this 237 1. ?— Yes. 

3519. Chairman .] Look at that cheque to Mr. Reford ; do you know how the 
money was to be applied ? — I do not. 

3520. Mr. Shaw.] What is the amount? — £. 500. 

3521. Chairman.'] Do you know a person of the name of M'Cullogh that was 
employed ?— I do not. This is the son of Mr. Reford. 

3522. Mr. Denison.] Do you know how that money was to be applied? — Port 
of the money was to be applied in the necessary expenses of the election, and in 
the payment of the agent, Mr. Bates. 

3523. Chairman.] To whom did yon give that cheque ? — I do not know from 
recollection; but seeing Reford’s name on the back of it, I presume to Mr. Bates; 
he is a young man serving his time there. 

3524. Will you see whether that cheque for 50 l. was given to Mr. Bates? — 

1 have no recollection, but I have no doubt it was. 

3.525. Were the rest of the cheques given to Mr. Bates ? — Perhaps not all. 

3526. Will you take out any one that was not ? — I cannot from recollection. 
Mr. Bates did not get all the money ; there was a portion paid for car-hire. That 
is only a cheque for 50/. ; I paid 750 l. on account of car-hire. 

3527. Mr. Shaw.] Was that all for this one election ? — Yes. 

3528. Chairman.] Have not you an account with you, debtor and creditor, as 
between you and this fund ? — I have not. 

3529. Did you not keep an account of it? — Yes. 

3530. How can it be got at ? — I left it in Mr. Bates’s office ; it was a book 
similar to that, but smaller. On the one side were the monies paid by parties, 
and on the other side the parties to whom I have paid it. I gave it to Mr. Bates, 
or his chief clerk, Mr. Johnson, to be audited by the two gentlemen who were 
appointed auditors, and I have not since got it. I sent to the office for it, but it has- 
been mislaid, I presume, for I cannot get it. 

3531. Who were the auditors ?— Mr. Adam Hall and Mr. John Cane. 

3532. Was there any money subscribed besides the 3,168 /. ? — Not to my know- 
ledge ; that was the sum that passed through my hands. 

3533. Mr. Emerson Tennent subscribed no money? — Not a farthing. 

3534 - What did Mr. Johnson subscribe? — -Not a shilling of this. 

3 535. Do you know whether there was another fund besides that in your 
hands? — I did not hear of it. 

3536. Did you hear that Mr. Cairn had it? — I did not; and I do not believe 
that he ever had a farthing of it. 

3537. Can you give us any assistance towards ascertaining the pecuniary items 
of the account as between you and the fund ? — Yes, I can ; I have already clone 
it at the back of the book. 

3538. Mr. Shaw.] Did any part of this money go to pay the debts of the former 
election? — Not for debts of the former elections, but for an old debt incurred by 
the Conservative party, for a hall that was built. 

3539. Did you pay any of that debt out of this fund? — It was paid, not by uic, 
but by the party to whom I paid the money. 

3540. Out of this money ? — Yes. 

3541. How much ? — I paid 400 1 . on that account. 

3542. Chairman .] To whom did you give it? — Mr. Picken ; there was a much 
larger sum than that due, but I paid that to liquidate pari of the debt. 

3543. This is your account of the distribution of the 3,168 /, ?— -Yes. 

3544. Will 
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3544 - Will you read the items?— “ Mr. Whiteside, 100/.; Mr. Picken, 400/.; 
Mr. Reford, 18/. 18 s. ;” that was a debt that I had previously owed him ; “ Mr. 
Clendinning, 750 /. ; Mr. Bates, 1,661/. 12 $. 1 believe there was a balance due 
before to him; “cash on hand, 237/. 17 s., making a total of 3,168/. 7 s.” 

3 . 545 - Mr. Shaw.'] Do you know of any smaller sums paid in that way for old 
debts?— Yes. 

3546. Mr. Bates had a considerable sum due to him ? — Yes, he had a sum due 
to him for the last election. 

3547. Can you give the name of any other contributor but those you have men- 
tioned?— I dare say I can; the principal Conservative gentlemen in the town 
subscribed; Mr. M'Neill, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Saddler, and Mr. 
Nelson. 

3548. Did you subscribe yourself? — Yes, I always do on these occasions. 

3549. How much did you give? — I forget just now. 

3550. Chairman.] Do you know who were the committee who conducted the 
election on the part of the Conservative candidates ? — I do not think there was any 
particular organized committee ; there were a number of gentlemen whom Mr. 
Bates called together to consult several times. 

3551. You can give the names of those? — Mr. M‘Neill, Mr. Fenton, Dr. 
Forsyth, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Adam Hill, Mr. William M c Neill, Mr. Cairns, and 
myself. 

3,552. Mr. Shaw.] Did you see Mr. Rowland during the election? — I do not 
recollect seeing him during the election. 

3553. Was Mr. Bates acting as an agent for those gentlemen whom you have 
just named ? — He was acting for the Conservative body. 

3554. They were representing that body ? — They were ; though not a regularly 
organized committee, they were called together in that light. 

3555. You consider that the election was conducted on their behalf more than 
on the behalf of the two Conservative candidates? — I consider so. 

3556. Chairman .] The 2,000 1 . was paid in Mr. Henry’s name? — No. 

3557. Mr. Shaw.] It was sent you by Mr. Henry ? — Yes. 

3558. Was that a contribution of his own ? — I think it was, by other parties. 

3559 - Chairman.] Have you the letter that he transmitted to you ? — I have not; 

but it was not more than three lines. 

3560. Mr. Shaw.] You believe that he was active in collecting that which he 
sent to you ? — Yes ; I believe he got part in Belfast. 

3561. Were you one of the parties who was anxious in 1841 that there should 
be a candidate elected on each side ? — No, I never was in favour of a compromise. 

3562. Mr. Cripps.' ] You thought you could carry two? — Yes; I had every 
reason to think so. 

3563. Mr. Shaw.] You differed from Mr. M'Neill, and those who were anxious 
to have one on each side? — Yes. 

3564. That you knew to be the feeling of some in 1841 ? — l es. 

3565. That was attempted ?— Yes, it was, by some well-meaning people. 

: 3566. And failed? — Yes. 

3567. If the petition the other day had been carried on, do you suppose that 
that proposal would have succeeded ? — It is difficult to form an opinion upon it, 

3568. Mr. Cripps.] Did you mean to kick against it yourself?— I cannot well 
say, if I was put to it ; I was always opposed to the compromise. 

3569. Mr. Shaw.~] You were always anxious to return two Conservatives ?— 
Yes ; as we had a majority of votes, I thought we had a right to return two. 

\ 3570. You knew that it was the feeling of Mr. M‘Neill and others to have one 
on each side? — Yes. 

3571. Long before 1 841 ? — Yes. 



Mr. S. Thomson. 



5 July 1842. 
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Mercurii , 6° die Julii, 1842. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 



Mr. Cripps. 

Mr. Beckett Denison. 
Mr. East. 

Viscount Ebrington. 



Sir Benjamin Hall. 
Mr. Liddell. 

Mr. Protheroe. 

Mr. Shaw. 



DANIEL O’CONNELL, Esq. in the Chair. 



Mr. Henry Garrett , called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. H. Garrett. 3572. Chairman .] WHAT is your profession? — An attorney. 

3573 - Were you concerned professionally for the defeated candidates at the 

6 July 1842. last election ? — I was. 

3574. Do you remember an application made to strike the name of James 
Donelly off the poll, he having been personated ? — I do. 

3575. Had you witnesses to prove the death of Donelly? — We had two 
witnesses. 

3576. Was the returning-officer called on to swear those witnesses? — He was. 

3577. That was after the polling closed for the day? — Yes, during the 
evening. 

3578. Do you recollect whether anybody opposed the motion for their being 
sworn ? — It was opposed. 

3579. On what ground ? — On the ground that the Act which gives jurisdiction 
to the returning-officer to strike off fictitious votes did not apply, at least that 
particular section, section 1 8 of the Act, did not apply to the case of a dead man ; 
that another section, section 36, did apply to it ; but that affixed only a penalty 
to the offence, and did not empower the returning-officer to strike off the vote. 
The Act I refer to is the 1 Geo. 4, c. n, re-enacted by 4 Geo. 4, c. .55. 

3580. Mr. Liddell.'] Is there any Act subsequent to the Reform Bill in Ireland 
that applies to these matters? — None. 

3581. Chairman.] Who was it that made the point? — Mr. Napier. 

3582. Was Mr. Bates present ? — He was. 

3583. Was that point ruled in favour of Mr. Napier? — That point was ruled 
against him. He then made another point, on the form of the affidavit. 

3584. Did he go on until the clock struck ten ? — He did. 

3585. And then he objected to the hour? — Yes ; there were two other cases 
we wished them to go into, but which he objected to our going into, in con- 
sequence of the hour. 

3586. You mean that those votes all stood in consequence of the hour having 
arrived ? — Yes. 

3587. Do you recollect having heard of a person of the name of Robert Stewart 
having voted on the Liberal side, or being personated ? — I do. 

3588. Do you know of any exertions made to discover who that lhan was? — 
I myself made considerable exertions to discover who and what he was. 

3589. Were you able to find out who he was? — I could not discover at all. 

3590. There was an application made on the Conservative side to strike off 
his vote ? — There was. 

3591. Was that opposed on the Liberal side ? — It was not. 

3592. Was that vote struck off? — It was decided it should be struck off. I 
should mention that the same vote was subsequently, by the assessor, directed 
to stand, in consequence of his not having had jurisdiction to strike it off; the 
affidavit had not been lodged on the proper day. 

359,3 . Mr. Shaw.] It remained on the poll? — Yes. 

3594. Chairman .] The reason it remained on the poll was the defect of proof, 
the Conservatives not lodging the affidavit in time ? — It was. 

3495. There 
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3495. There was another bad vote for the Liberals, do you know anything of Mr. FI. Garrett. 

that ? —I do. I had myself charge of the tally-room on the Liberal side, and — 

the moment I heard that some person had gone forward from the tally-room, or 6'July ’840. 

that some person who had gone forward had personated another, I proceeded to 
the assessor, and had the vote struck off. 

3596. That was struck off, and remained off? — Yes ; it had not been disco- 
vered by the Conservative agents at the time. 

3597. Mr. Cripps .] Was that Quin’s vote? — Yes; within three minutes after 
the vote was recorded, I interfered. 



3598. Chairman.'] It was discovered before the Conservative agents knew of 
it ? — It was. 

3599. Do you know of any other per sonators on the Liberal side ?— J never 
knew of any case of personation on the Liberal side since I have been agent, and 
I have been concerned at every election since the Reform Act. I believe none 
took place ; though general charges were made, no specific instance was ever 
brought forward. 

3600. Mr. Shaw.] You talk of personation; do you mean that there were no 
disqualified voters who voted on behalf of the Liberal side? — I do not mean to 
say that there were no disqualified voters, but that there were no cases of dis- 
tinct perjury or distinct fraud on the part of the individuals ; cases of removal 
occurred. 

3601. Do you think that there were a great many voters on the Liberal side 
who had lost their qualification ? — In one sense of the word, the proper sense, 
they had lost their qualification; but they might not think so themselves, from the 
nature of the oath they were required to take; they generally, I believe, received 
possession before they came to poll. 

3602. Do you mean borrowing the key, and going in as a mere colourable 
pretence for voting ? — In many instances I am sure it was so ; but at the same 
time those men conscientiously, I believe, many of them perhaps not conscien- 
tiously, took the oath that was required. 

3603. Would you, under the same circumstances, like to take that oath your- 
self?— I would not, but an illiterate person might do it. 

3604. Mr. Protheroe.] If it has been stated that there were between 50 and 
60 bad votes of that character given on the Liberal side, do you think that is 
an exaggerated or a fair statement r — I should think that all the votes that 
would be struck oft by the Committee, not struck off as votes fraudulently 
o-ivcn by voters, but struck, off as votes of unqualified persons, on the Liberal 
side, would have been some 40, and on the Conservative side some 70. 

3605 Mr. Liddell .] You appear to qualify to a very great degree the illegal 
practices others have been guilty of i— Not at all ; Committees of The House of 
Commons have taken very refined distinctions relative to the resumption of pos- 
session by a voter, subsequent to the suspension of his possession. _ There are 
instances in which Committees of The House of Commons have decided that a 
trivial suspension of possession did not disqualify the voter : my own opinion is 
that a moment’s suspension disqualifies him, but I think it would be hard to 
make a charge against a man who did that. 

3606. Mr. Siam.] Yon would not have done the thing yourself ?- 1 would 
not ; and X conceive I have lost my franchise by having taken a partner, though 



I was registered. , T .1 

3607. You would not swear you had the same qualification (—1 would not. 

3608] Therefore you cannot personally approve of it in others ?— Certainly 
not, unless they differ in their construction of the law. 

3600 A man who had lost his qualification, and gone back, may have some- 
thing to excuse a mistake in point of opinion; but suppose a man were a long 
time out of possession, the case would be different ; do not you think there were 
many under those circumstances ? — I have no doubt there were. 

3610 You say that Quin’s vote was removed from the poll; it was stated 
yesterday that it remained?— I was not aware of that; the assessor decidedly 
said that it should be struck off, . , . . 

3611. Viscount Ehrington.) Was the assessor a Conservative ? -He was. 

3612. Chairman .] Who was the assessor ? Mr. Molineux. 

3613 Mr. Shaw.] Did it surprise you very much, as a professional gentle- 
431. » 3 maD > 
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Mr. H. Garrett, man, Mr. Napier objecting to the time having expired? — I expected they would 

not insist on keeping on the poll persons that we showed to be bad votes. 

6 July 1842. 1 p resum e Mr. Napier was pursuing his instructions, and, as a professional man, 

I think he was perfectly warranted. 

3614. Viscount Ebrington .] Do you conceive that the assessor’s conduct on 
that occasion facilitated, or the reverse, the objection being taken? — The assessor 
stated his anxiety to go into the case, and proposed to do so if the agent for the 
Conservatives would waive the technical objection. 

3615. It was entirely owing to the counsel? — It was. 

3616. Chairman .] But none of those personations on the part of the Conser- 
vatives were struck off at all; they kept them on? — They kept them all on. 

3617. You say you have made a calculation of about 40 voters who had lost 
their qualification, according to your view of the law, on your side, and 70 on 
the other ; do you give that from anything like an attentive examination of the 
books ? — Not on my part, but on the part of those with whom I was acting, 
a most careful examination took place, and I have no doubt of its accuracy ; at 
the same time I was not the person who did it. 

' 3618. Mr. Shaw.] Are you aware of any proposition having been made 

before the election, of a scrutiny, in order to ascertain what votes were bond fide, 
to prevent these bad practices? — I am aware that several individuals on both 
sides were most anxious that something of that kind should be arranged, but 
I do not recollect any distinct proposal; I think such a proposal could not 
have been carried into effect. 

3619. It was stated yesterday, that it appeared in the newspaper that such a 
proposition was made ; you think that such a proposition, if it could have been 
carried into effect, was highly desirable ? — Highly desirable. 

3620. Mr. East.] You think the system of registration in Ireland is very 
objectionable ? — Exceedingly objectionable. 

3621. Have you any doubt of its being exceedingly objectionable? — Not the 
slightest. 

3622. Has any respectable man in Belfast the slightest doubt of that ? — Not 
any one, I should conceive. 

3623. No respectable man capable of forming a judgment on either side? — 
I think not. 

3624. You would like to see it altered? — Yes. 

3625. Mr. Shaw.] You think that the present state of the registry holds out a 
great temptation to fraud ? — Most unquestionably. 

3626. Chairman .] The controversy then arises as to the manner in which 
these evils should be remedied ? — The only controversy. 

3627. There is considerable difference of opinion as to what will be the best 
mode? — Yes, the detail. 



Mr. Samuel Thomson, called in; and further Examined. 

Mr. S. Thomson. 3628. Mr. Shaw.] YOU stated yesterday, that on your part you personally 

objected to anything in the nature of a compromise, so as to bring in one 

Member on each side; that you thought it should be two and two? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3629. You speak with reference to the election of 1841 ? — I do, and the pre- 
vious election also. 

3630. Are you aware of any proposal having been made at the time for a 
scrutiny of the votes, so as, if possible, to set aside the disqualified voters whose 
names remained on the registry, that the election might be altogether decided 
by bondf.de votes ? — At the last election such a proposal was made. 

3631. Did you approve of it ?— Certainly. 

3632. Chairman.] By whom was it made, and to whom? — Mr. Bates was 
the person, on behalf of the Conservative party. 

3633. Mr. Shaw.] He made it?— -Yes. 

3634. Chairman.] He told you he had made it ? — Yes. 

3635- Viscount Ebrington.] Do you believe, from the state of the registration 
law, it was possible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion in that way ? — I think 
it scarcely possible. 

' Mr. 
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jCj'p Mr. Sham.) Would it not have been more easy before the excitement of 
an election ? Yes. but I think there would have been great difficulty in it. 

3C37. Chairman.] Did you canvass a person of the name of Robert Waters, 
a carpenter, in the employment of the Belfast corporation ?— During the election 
1 did. 

3C3S. Did he say anything to you of his having promised one of his votes ?— 
He told me he had been canvassed for one of his votes by Lord Belfast. 

3639. Dill he tell you by ivhoml— He did; by Mr. Robert M'Donall. 

3640. Did you get his vote ? — Yes. 

3641. For both the Conservative candidates? — Yes. 

364-2. Do you happen to know whether his wages from the corporation were 
raised soon after the election ? — I do not know whether it was soon after, but 
there was an alteration in his wages, on the application of the voter. 

3643. Mi\ Shaw.] Do you know what the politics of the members of the cor- 
poration are? — The majority are liberal. 

3G44. Chainmn.] Was it you who moved the raising of his salary? — I really 
do not recollect it ; I rather think not ; I think I was present, but I do uot think 
I moved it. 

3G45. Mr. Shaw.] The majority decided it?— Yes. 

3646. The majority was liberal in politics ?— Yes, I do not think there was 
any division of opinion ; the man was a Conservative in his heart. 

3G47. You were equally anxious with every respectable gentleman in Belfast 
that there should be an alteration of the system? — Yes, no doubt of it; the 
franchise is decidedly too low. 

3648. Chairman. ] You would not be for the ballot being introduced? — No, 
certainly not ; I am not for the ballot-box. 

3649. J.f the franchise were raised, would that tempt you to have the ballot- 
box ? — I think it would be the better for that. 

John Wilson, called in ; and Examined. 

3650. Chairman .] WHAT are you by trade? — I am a tinsmith. 

3651. Were you registered at Belfast at the last election? — Yes. 

3652. Had you changed your residence from the time you have been registered ? 
— No ; I had not registered at the elections at Belfast ; I registered after the 
election. I was six months in the house at the last election, but I had not regis- 
tered at the time I was noticed for to register, and I was prevented doing so. 

36,53. Did you vote at the last election? — No. 

3654. Did anybody apply to you to vote?— Yes. 

3655. Who ? — John Williamson. 

36,56. Who is John Williamson ?— He is a baker by trade. 

3657. How did he ask you to vote ?— He called upon me in my own house, 
and said if lie had thought the election had been so soon, he would not have left 
the house, for he would have had a vote. 

3658. John Williamson was registered out of the house you had occupied? — 
Yes ; and he said if I would let him into the house, he did not care for which 
party he voted ; he would vote for the party that paid him the best. 

3659. Did he take you anywhere, to any person, to arrange that he should be 
enabled to vote ? — Yes. 

3660. To whom did you go ?— We went down to Mr. Bates’s office, and then 

up to the committee-room, and saw Mr. Rowland there ; and Mr. Rowland went 
to look at the books, to see what time he had registered, and he found it, and he 
said that his vote was good. . 

3601 . How long had you been occupying the house at the time . faix months. 
We came down again to the yard, where we saw Mr. Picken and Mr. Dobbin. 

3662. Who is Mr. jDobbin ?— He is a gentleman that lives in Church-street. 

3663. Is he a Conservative ? — He is. 

3664. What is his Christian name ? — Well, I do not know. 

36G5. Where did you see Mr. Dobbin ?— In Bates’s yard. 

3666. Do you mean Mr. Bates the attorney ?— Yes. 

3667. Did any conversation take place in your presence between Dobbin and 
Williamson ?— There did. Dobbin asked Williamson was he going to vote; he 
said he thought he was ; and he asked him how much in debt he was ; William- 
son said : “ Well,’’ said Dobbin, “ if you vote, we will get you the 5/. 
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3668. How long before the election was this’eonversation ? — It was the Satur- 
day before the election. So we went out of Bates’s yard to Mr. Bates’s office; 
and Williamson had been acquainted with Mr. Picken. 

3669. Who is Picken? — He lives in Tomb-street, he is a grain merchant : 
and when we went there Mr. Picken took us into the office and said he was not 
acquainted with me, but he knew Williamson, and that he would satisfy Wil- 
liamson for voting ; and Williamson and him went away together, and at that 
time he received 5 l. from Picken, which he showed me when he came out, and 
said he had got settled. 

3670. Had you the key at this time ? — I had the key at this time. 

3671. Did he get the key from you?~No, lie went on the Wednesday and 
got the key from my wife. 

3672. Were you offered anything for the key ? — I was. 

3673. How much, and by whom ? — I was at Mr. Bates’s yard on the same 
evening, the Saturday evening, and I saw Mr. Potts there; lie asked me was 
I willing to let Williamson vote for my house, and I said I did not know ; he 
said, “ I will give you 5 1. for the key; ” I said, “ I think that is rather little; ” he 
said, “£.10 is as much as we can afford for votes ; that is 5 l. for Williamson, 
and ,5 /. for you and I received the 5 l. 

3674. Did you consider that the worth of the key? — No, I did not. 

3675. Why not ? — Because I thought it was too little. 

3676. Williamson, however, got the key from your wife in your absence ? — 
Yes, he returned it to me in the tally-room, and said, “There is the key ; I have 
done the job. ” 

3677. Had you been up to be registered previous to the election ? — I had, the 
Saturday before the election commenced ; I went down to the court-house, and 
was waiting to be called. 

3678. On which side were you going to be registered ? — On the Conserva- 
tive side. 

3679. Who was the agent that served the notice for you ? — I see always Mr. 
Bates doing the business. 

3680. Did you see him on that Saturday? — I did. 

3681. Do you know whether he saw you on that Saturday? — He saw me and 
spoke to me, for he called me over, and told me not to register at that time ; that 
it would prevent Williamson from voting. 

3682. Who said that? — Mr. Bates. 

3683. Mr. Shaw.] Did you see Williamson get the money from Picken ? — 
He showed me the money as he came out, and said he had got the money from 
Picken. 

3684. Is Williamson here?— I do not think he is. 

3685. Chairman.] Did you attend at the election ? — I did. 

3686. Where did you attend? — At Mr. Bates’s yard. 

3687. How were you employed? — I was employed by several of the members 
of the committee. 

3688. Who were they ; state their names ? — Picken, and Dobbin, and Cor- 
dukes, and Rogers. 

3689. Where was it you were so employed ? — In Bates’s yard. 

■3690. Is that near Bates’s office? — Yes ; connected with it. 

3691. Did you see a person of the name of Walker there? — I did. 

3692. Did you see him go into Bates’s office? — I did. 

3693. Did you hear what he said there ? — I did ; he came and told us he had 
two men drunk from the night before, and for to go and get them down and 
poll them before they be sober ; and I went over to the tally-room and inquired 
for Mr. Rowland, and Mr. Rowland told me to get the men down to poll, qnd 
whatever the expenses, he would be accountable for them. I sent for the men, 
and they came down and were polled ; and after they were polled, I told Mr. 
Potts that those men was polled, and he gave me a pound note. 

3694. What men were those, were they personators or real voters? — Well, I 
do not think they were real voters. 

S6g5. What were their names ?— I do not recollect the names of the men. 

3696. Should you know the names if you heard them ?— I do not think I 
should. 

3697. Mr. Liddell.] Can you take upon you to say they were not real voters? 
— No. 

3698. Chairman.] 
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3698. Chairman .] What was your judgment at the time? — My judgment 
was that they were not real voters. 

3699. Mr. Liddell.'] But you cannot swear they were not? — No, I cannot. 

3700. Mr. Shaw.] What were you paid for; did you work there?— I was in 
Bates’s yard. 

3701. What were you paid for?— For the expenses of fetching them down. 

3702. From what place ? — From the place where they were, near Carrick 
Hill. 

3703. How far off is that?— It is not very far off; it is about half a quarter 
of a mile. 

3704. Did it cost you a pound ?— With the parties that went forward in drink 
it very often cost more. 

3705. Mr. Liddell .] You say, to the best of your judgment, these men were 
not real voters ? — I believe so. 

3706. And yet you assisted Walker in getting them polled ?— Walker had 
no more to do with it after that ; I sent for the men. 

3707. For what ?— To poll them. 

3708. Why did you do that? — Because I was acting with them at the time. 

3709. Mr. Shaw.] Who is Walker? — An agent of Phil. Hamilton. 

3710. Chairman.] Who is Phil. Hamilton, is he a Conservative? — Yes. 

3711. Mr. Shaw.] Was Walker acting as an agent for the Conservative 
party at the time ? — I cannot tell that ; it is hard for me to tell all of them. 

3712. You got a pound ? — I got nothing for myself, except the 5 l. I got for 
the key. 

3713. You say you thought that was not enough for the key? — I did not. 

3714. What was the use of the key? — A vote was very valuable at that 
time. 

3715. The key had no vote ? — But the man who got the key had a vote. 

3716. Could not the man vote without the key ? — It was thought not. 

3717. You thought 5 l. was too little for the use of the key for a short time ? 
— I thought so. 

3718. Mr. Liddell.'] How long had Williamson been out of your house? — 
About nine months. 

3719. Mr. Shaw] Did you complain of not being paid enough ? — No, indeed, 

I never complained about it. 

3720. Did you go to Mr. Bates’s office about it ?— I furnished an account at 
that time. 

3721. Did you make a complaint to Mr. Bates? — No. 

3722. Were you ever turned out of his office ? — No. 

3723. Mr. Bates is here? — Yes, I know him very well. 

3724. Mr. Liddell] You think you were not paid enough on that occasion; 
what have you got to come here? — I have got that which brought me here. 

3725. What have you got? — £.5. 

3726. Chairman] How long were you in Bates’s yard? — Five days and 
nights. 

3727. Were there many drunken people there ? — Sometimes four and five 
and six. 

3728. Does that resemble Bates’s office (a drawing being shown to the Wit- 
ness ) ? — It is like it apparently. 

3729. Mr. Shaw] You say you are a Conservative? — At that time I was.. 

3730. Why at. that time? — I was, like a many other fools; I was forcibly 
brought up. 

3731 . What made you go over to the other side ? — I was forced to do it when 
I was summoned a w'eek ago. 

3732. Was that the first time you were summoned? — Yes. 

3733. You did not come over to the petition ? — No, I was not at home. 

3734. Did you tell any one to summon you ? — No. 

3735. How did they find out that you knew all this < — I gave the information 
myself. 

3736. To whom ? — To Mr. M‘Brair, of my own free will. 

3737. You did not continue a Conservative, then r— No. 

3738. What induced you to change? — 'Many circumstances induced me to do 
jt ; the injury to my own trade first. 

3739. What is your trade? — I am a tinsmith by trade. 
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3740. Who injured you in your trade ? — Different people took their work 
from me. 

3741. Of which party? — Of the Liberal party at that time, because I was so 
busy. 

3742. Have you heard that Mr. Dobbin is here; you said that Mr. Dobbin 
asked Williamson whether he had a vote ? — Yes. 

3743. Williamson told him he was not quite sure? — Yes. 

3744. You say Mr. Dobbin asked what debt lie owed, and he said 5 1 ? — 
Yes. 

3745. And that Mr. Dobbin said he should get that if he voted? — Yes. 

3746. Are you sure Mr. Dobbin said all that ? — I am solemnly sure. 

3747. What can you swear that Mr. Picken said ? — Mr. Picken settled with 
Williamson, in my presence, to give him 5 1 . to vote. 

3748. Do you mean to swear that he, in your presence, promised him 5 l. if 
he would vote? — Yes, I am quite confident of that. 

3749. Did Mr. Potts give you 5 Z.? — He did. 

3750. You are quite sure of that? — Yes; he did not reach them to me, but 
he laid them out of his hand ; there was no one in the room but himself; he 
left it in that way, and he told me to go into that room, and there was no one to 
leave it there but himself. 

3751. Mr. Potts is here? — Yes. I am certain he cannot deny it. 

3752. Chairman .] You are certain he cannot with truth? — Yes. 

3753. Mr. Shaw.'] At what period did Mr. Potts give you the 5 Z.? — On the 
Saturday before the election. 

3754. Chairman .] Was that before or after you went up to register? — I am 
not sure whether it was the Saturday before the election they were up register- 
ing, or not ; I do not remember the day of the month, but I remember it was the 
Saturday before the election that I got the 5 Z. 

3755. Had you been, before you got the 5 Z., up to register, and were you 
told by Bates not to register ? — No, it was after that I got the 5 Z. 

3756. Mr. Shaw.] Were you paid for your services at all? — No, I was not 
paid at all for my services. 

3757. There was no agreement made ?■ — I tell you the agreement; Mr. Bates 
told me himself he would pay me. 

3758. When was that ? — He told me before the election ; and after the election 
I furnished my account to Mr. Bates, and he told me he could not pay till he 
saw Mr. M'Connell, in Glengall-street. 

3759. That was after the election ? — Yes. 

3760. What did he promise you before the election ? — He said he would see 
me handsomely paid. 

3761. For what was he to pay you? — For remaining in the yard to give the 
men their diet, and to get them ready for them. 

3762. What account did you furnish to him after the election ? — I cannot say 
the amount. 

3763. Chairman .] Was it in writing ?-— Yes, it was ; he told me he could not 
pay me till he saw Mr. M'Connell ; I went to Mr. M‘Connell, and Mr. M‘Con- 
nell told me he would go and call on Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Solomon Darcus, called in ; and Examined. 

3764. Chairman.] YOU are Clerk of the Peace for the county of Antrim ? — 
I am ; and as such, have possession of the record of the last election.. 

3765. Those you have are the poll-books of the last election ? — They are the 
original poll-books. 

3766. Will you look out the name of John Hanna? — 

[The following entries were read:] 

“ In the poll-book 203 ; 448 on the registry ; John Hanna, Cad dell’s 
Entry, Laborer.” On the lithographed list, “ John Hanna, Laborer, 448-” 

[The following entry was read from the Poll-book : 

“ No. 212 on the poll-book; No. 203 on the registry; John Hanna, 
North Queen-street, Grocer,” On the. lithographed list, “ John Hanna, 
Grocer, No. 203.” 
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3767. Do you find any vote of John Williamson ?— There is but one John 
Williamson on the poll ; there are two on the registry ; that was the second day 
of polling, the Wednesday; the description is, “John Williamson, of North- 
street, Merchant.” 



James Gillan, called in ; and Examined. 

3768. Chairman.'] WHAT are you by trade? — A flax and hemp-dresser. 

3769. Where do yon live ? — I live No. 41, West-street ; but at the time of the 
election I lived at 1 8, Mill-field. 

3770. Were you a voter at the last election ?— Yes. 

3771. Were you canvassed by either of the candidates ? — Yes. 

3772. By which ?— I was canvassed by Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Vance, the 
pawnbroker in Mill-field. 

3773. Did you promise them to vote?— I did not. 

3774. On the Tuesday of the election, did anybody call upon you? — William 
John Bam ford called on me. 

3775. What was he? — He was a lodger of mine. 

3776. What do you mean by called on you? — To see whether I would take 
some money to vote for the Conservatives ; he was at his work, and came to my 
house from his work. 

3777. What did you say ?— I asked him how much would I get ; he told me 
I would get 15 Z. ; I told him I would not take it; he came back, and said, 
“ They will give you 20 L ;” and I got 20 l. 

3778. Who was it said to you that you would get 20 1 ? — William John 
Bamford. 

3779. For what were you to get 20 Z. r — For my vote. 

3780. For whom ? — For Mr. Emerson Tennent and Johnson. 

3781. Did they give you 20Z. ? — They did; Mr. Todd gave it to my woman. 

3782. Who is Mr. Todd? — An auctioneer. 

3783. Did you vote at that time ? — No, I did not. 

3784. Did they want you to vote on the promise of the money? — I told him 
I would not take any man’s word for the money ; I would have the money in 
hand. 

3785. Did you see anybody else in company with Todd? — I did. 

3786'. Who? — Mr. Cordukes. 

3787. Did he say anything to you about 20 Z. ? — Yes, he did; he promised to 
give me that money, if I would take it after voting ; but I would not take his 
word for it. 

3788. Was there anybody else got paid besides you? — Yes, another man, if 
he would give his vote. 

3789. Who was he ? — Peter Acres. 

3790. Is he a connexion of yours ? — He has married my wife’s sister. 

3791. What was he to get? — Twenty sovereigns. 

3792. Were you promised by anybody 40 between you? — By Mr. Cor- 
dukes. 

3793. Did Todd go to your house to see your wife, or did your wife go to 
Todd ? — We left Hie place behind the Linen Hall. Mr. Todd, me and my wife, 
and Peter Acres, to go. to his house, and she was to remain there till I voted, 
and then she should have the money. 

3794. You heard Todd say that?— Yes; we went from Todd’s house to Mr. 
Bracegirdle’s, in Smithfield. 

3795 - When you went there did they want you to vote before you got the 
money ?— They did ; I told him I would not vote until the money was paid. 

3796. Who took out the money?— Mr. Todd took the money out of his 
pocket. 

3797. Mr. Shaw.] Did you see him ?— Yes ; he took the money out of his 
pocket, 20 sovereigns, and laid them down at the foot of the table, and told my 
wife to take it. 

3798. You heard that? — Yes. 

3799. Chairman.] You were in the room?— Yes, all the time. 

3800. Who was in the room? — William John Bamford and another young 
man, I do not know his name, and my wife. 

3801. And Mr. Todd? — Yes. 
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3802. There were five of you in all in the room ? — Yes, I think there was. 

3803. Mr. Shaw.'] Why could not you take it as well as your wife ? — I would 
not get it. 

3804. Why not ? — Mr. Todd would not give it me ; but they kept my wife 
until I had voted, and the money likewise. 

3805. Chairman .] Did you get a card or ticket? — They offered me a card with 
Mr. Emerson Tennent and Johnson’s name, and I told them I did not need it ; 
they told me to take care to vote for Mr. Emerson Tennent and Johnson. 

3806. Who is Bamford ?— He had been a lodger of mine. 

3807. Was anything said of the bribery oathr — There was. 

3808. What was it ? — After the money was paid down, I said, if the bribery 
oath was put, I would not swear or give any vote. 

3809. What did they say to that? — They told me it had been arranged by the 
counsel that I would not have to swear. 

3810. Where did you go to ? — I went with William John Bamford to the tally- 
room. 

3811. Leaving your wife? — Yes, and Mr. Todd. 

3812. She was in pledge? — Yes, and the money along with her. 

3813. Whom did you see in the tally-room ? — 1 was brought into a secret room, 
a place where there was no one but ourselves. 

3814. Did yon see Mr. Cordukes at the tally-room? — He came with me from 
the tally-room to the hustings. 

3815. Were you put on a tally? — There was another man and I polled 
together. 

3816. You voted then? — Yes. 

3817. Was the bribery oath put to you ? — It was not. 

3818. Where did you go to from the hustings ? — I went, accompanied by Mr. 
Cordukes, to the tally-room. 

3819. What did he do? — He wrote a note, and gave it to Mr. Bamford, and 
sent him back to Mr. Todd. 

3820. Where did you go next? — I went to Mr. Bracegirdle. 

3821. Where did you find him? — Mr. Todd and my woman, and another 
woman. 

3822. Who was the other woman ? — William John Bamford’s wife. 

3823. What did Bamford do; did he give any letter? — He gave the lines he 
got from Mr. Cordukes to Mr. Todd, saying that all was right. 

3824. Mr. Cripps.] Then you got the 20 — My wife had the 20/. before 

I went out. 

3825. You got your wife, and 20 1 . with her? — Yes. 

3826. Chairman.] Were you treated besides? — My wife got half a glass of 
wine ; I think I got a bottle of pop. 

3827. Mr. Shaw.] Who was Bamford ?— A lodger of mine; I voted from that 
house. 

3828. Is he here ? — I believe not. 

3829* Is he summoned ? — I think not. 

3830. Is he in Belfast ? — I think he is there. 

3831. Chairman .] What is he by occupation ? — A cabinet-maker. 

3832. Mr. Shaw.] On which day was it that this happened? — The Tuesday. 

3833. The Monday was the first day of the election ? — Yes. 

3834. Tuesday must have been the first day of voting? — Tuesday was the day 
•I voted. 

3835. You thought 20 l. was too little for your vote? — I thought it was too 
little for what I had done. 

3836. You would not take 15/.? — No; and if it was to do again, I would not 
-take 1,000/. 

3837. What made you take it? — Poverty. 

3838. Did you try to get more ? — No, I did not. ■ 

3839. What made you fix on 20 1 . ? — I thought it was as much as they would 
give; but I heard afterwards they gave 30/. and 40/. ; my brother-in-law, Peter 
Acres, was offered 40/. the next day, if he would take the bribery oath. 

3840. Did you come direct from Belfast ? — Yes.' ' 1 

3841. From your own house ? — Yes. • 

3842. Have you been in that house ever since the election?— On occasions I 

was not in my own house. • .... 

3843. Were 
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3^43- Were you removed from your own house on any occasion connected with 
the election or the petition ? — No. 

3844. Were you living away from Belfast. 1 — I was at my father-in-law’s, in 
Newry ; he is dead. 

384,5. Were you taken away by the Liberal party as a witness?— I was here the 
last time, but was not called. 

3846. Did you come from your own house on this occasion ? — Yes. 

3847. Chairman.'] Do you know of your own knowledge whether Acres voted ? 
— He did vote. 

3848. For whom did he vote ?— For Lord Belfast and Mr. Ross. 

3849. Mr. Shaw.] Was that after getting the 20 1.1 — He got no money ; he 
was ottered 40 sovereigns ; he would not take the 20, and next day he was 
offered 40. 

3850. Did not you say that there was 20 1 laid down for him as well as for you ? 
— He was offered it. 

3851. How do you know that he got no money? — I know it; for my woman 
went down to receive 40 sovereigns with me, when the money was offered for him, 
but that if he would not take the bribery oath, he should forfeit the money, and he 
left the room and would not accept the money, on account of the bribery oath 
being put to him. 

3852. Who offered him 40/.? — Mr. Todd; I was not present then. 

3853. Chairman.] You were present when he was offered 20Z. ?— Yes. 

3854. The 40 1 . was, 20 l. for you, and 20 l. for him ? — Yes. 

38 55. Were you a qualified voter? — Yes. 

3856. Were you on the register? — I was. 

3857. Was Acres a qualified voter ? — He was. 

3858. You had honestly a vote, if you disposed of it honestly ? — Yes. 

3859. Mr. Shaw.] Do you know of Acres getting some whiskey ? — I know of 
his getting none but what he paid for. 

3860. Mr. Liddell .] You say you voted honestly ; you think there is no harm 
in receiving money for your vote ? — I would not do it again. 

3861. Would you vote again without money ? — I would, in consequence of the 
anxiety of mind I suffered ; I would not like to have the taunt or scorn of the 
people. 

3862. Mr. Sliawi] What side are you on? — I am no politician. 

3863. Chairman .] Did you ever vote before ? — No. 

3864. Mr. Shaw.] Who registered you ? — The Liberal side. 

3865. What your neighbours reproached you for, was for voting against your 
party ? — Yes. 

3 866. Mr. Liddell.] On which side wa6 Peter Acres registered ? — The Liberal 
side. 

3867. On which side was Bamford registered ? — He had no vote. 

3868. Mr. Shaw.] How did it happen that the bribery oath was not put to you? 
— •! do not know. 

3869. You think it ought to have been put?— I do not know indeed; if it had 
been put to me, I would not have voted. 

3870. Mr. Liddell.] Bamford accompanied you to the poll and returned with 
you to Mr. Bracegirdle’s ? — Yes. 

3871. Chairman.] Is your wife here ? — She is. 

Margaret Gillan, called in ; and Examined. 

3872. Chairman.] ARE you the wife of the last witness, James Gillan? — Yes. 

3873. Do vou remember being called on by any person to go to your brother- 
in-law’s, Acres’ ? — Yes. 

3874. Which day of the election was that? — On the Tuesday. 

3875. Who was it called upon you to go to Peter Acres’ ? — Mrs. Batnford and 
my husband. 

3876. Did you go from thence to Bracegirdle’s, in Smithfield? — Yes. . 

3877. Did you see anybody there that you knew? — A gentleman of the name 
of Mr. Todd ; I knew him by appearance. 

387S. Was there anybody besides Todd in the room ? — There was anothergen- 
tleman whom J did not know. _ .. 

2870. Were you in the room before your husband came in? — Yes, a little. ■ 

s 3 3880. Who 
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3880. Who was in company with you ? — A gentleman of the name of William 
Bamford. 

3SS1. Were you treated to anything?- — Yes. 

3S82. What did you take? — Anything I would take was there, but I accepted 
half a glass of wine. 

3883. Was your husband’s vote asked for? — Yes. 

3884. Was anything said of money ? — My husband said he would not go for- 
ward without seeing the money paid. 

3885. Did Todd do anything upon that? — He let down 20 sovereigns at the 
foot of the table where I sat, and 1 lifted them. 

3886. Did your husband then go off to vote? — lie said, “ Recollect, if I have to 
swear, it shall be no bargain ; I will not vote.*’ 

3887. Did your husband go off then ? — Yes ; and Mr. Todd staid with me to 
see whether he would pass his vote or no. 

3888. Did you remain until he had passed his vote ? — Yes ; and Mr. Todd 
went away and left me alone most of the time while my husband was gone. 

3889. Mr. Shaw.] Where were the 20 sovereigns ? — In my possession. 

3890. Chairman. ] Was anybody with you in the room at the time ? — No, not 
while Mr. Todd was out. 

3891. So that you might have gone away if you had pleased? — I did not try to 
do it ; I did not propose going. 

3892. Did your husband come back while you were there ? — Yes : Mr. Bam- 
ford came forward and reached Mr. Todd a paper, saying all was right; and my 
husband said it was very easy done, he had. to swear nothing. 

3893. Who was in the room at that time?— Mrs. Close and Mrs. Bamford. 

3894. Who is Mrs. Close? — The wife to Charles Close, who passed a vote the 
next day. 

3895. And Mrs.'Bamford, and who else ? — And Mr. Todd and my husband and 
Mr. Bamford. 

3896. Had the gentleman whose person you did not know gone away ? — Yes, 
he went away as I came in first. 

3897. After that did you go to your brother-in-law’s. Acres’ ? — Yes. 

3898. Was that the same day? — The next to that evening; the next day my 
brother-in-law went down. 

3899. Were you present at any conversation between Todd and your brother- 
in-law ? — No, not much ; but my brother-in-law brought me to Mr. Bracegirdle’s 
to receive the amount of 30 1. for his vote. 

3900. You were to keep the money for him ? — Yes, till he returned from the 
tally-room ; I was to receive the money. 

3901. Did he vote? — He said, going out, also, if he would have to swear, lie 
would pass no vote. When he went to the place, I understood that there was an 
oath put to him, and he would not take it ; and when he came back he told me to 
come away, and he would take no money, and I handed him no money; he would 
not pass the vote. 

3902. What became of the 30 sovereigns? — ITe did not get them, because he 
did not pass his vote. 

3903. Mr. Liddell.] Did not you say that you received it ? — No, I was brought 
there to receive it if he passed his vote. 

Charles Close, called in ; and Examined. 

3904. Chairman.] WERE you an elector at Belfast at the last election? — 
I was. 

3905. Were you canvassed for your vote? — I was. 

3906. Who canvassed you? — Mr. Johnson, the Member. 

3907. W T ho was in company with him? — Mr. William M'Connell, of Donegal- 
street. 

3908. Was your wife present? — She was. 

3909. Did they urge you to. vote for Mr. Johnson ? — And Tennent; yes, they 
did. 

3910. What did you say ? — I told them I had not my mind made up to give my 
vote to any person ; 1 was not resolved ; I had not a mind to vote. 

3911. Did they say anything to your wife? — They pressed me hard, and 

I would not give them any satisfaction ; they said 

3912. Mr. 
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39 1 -- Mr. Slum.] Who said?— Mr. Johnson, the candidate, said, would not I 
like my wilo to have something to say in it; I told him I had no objections. 

3913. C/mrmm.] What was said then ?-He turned round, and he addressed 
her, and asked her would not she allow me to vote for Mr. Tennent and him ; 
the answer she made to lnm was, that we were a little poor at the present time, and 
I had been out of business for some time past. 

. 31 ) * 4 - l )i(l Mj*. Johnson say anything to you ?— He said not to speak of it to 
lnm ; but he said for me not to vote until Tuesday morning, till he would send 
down some person for me. 

31 ) 1 . 5 . El'll anybody call upon you on Tuesday morning 1 — Yes. 

39 it). Who was that ?— William John Bamford, of Mill-field, cabinet-maker. 

3917. What did he say to you?_He told me that if I would go and give my 
vote to Mr. Tennent and Johnson, he would «et me 20 1 . 

3918. Did you consent? — I did. 

3919. Did ho take you anywhere then ?— I went to Mr. Tennent and Johnson’s 
tally -room. 

3920. Where you put on a tally? — Yes. 

3921 . Did you go to the hustings ? — After being there some length of time, I 
was put on a tally ; William John Bamford and I considered it was time for us 
to go and poll ; I was put on a tally, and went out to the court-house door ; and 
in going, in a manner, into the court-house door, I said I would not go further till 
I saw Bamford. 

3922. Why did you say that? — Bamford was the man that was to receive the 
money for me. 

3923. To whom did you say that? — To a gentleman that was on the tally 
with me. 

3924. Do you know his name ? — I cannot positively tell his name. 

3925. Do you know Mr. Todd by person ? — Yes. 

392b. Was it to him? — No, it was not ; I told the gentleman that I was on the 
tally witli I would not go further till I saw Bamford. 

3927. Did you go further ? — No ; I was just at the court-house door, and would 
not go in. 

3928. Mr. Liddell.] Who was the gentleman who was on the tally with you ? — 
I cannot tell. 

3929. Chairman .] Did you see Bamford r — Yes; he came up and told me not 
to poll ; and Todd came up at the same time, and told me to go on and poll, and 
that all would be right ; Bamford told me again not to poll. Then says Todd to 
Bamford, “ Come away, aDd we will get it settled, and let him get polled 
to-night.” They went away a few minutes together ; and when Bamford came 
back lie told me all was right ; “ Now, go and poll.” There was a messenger 
came out of the court-house, and said the polling was stopped for that evening. 

3930. Were you taken anywhere from thence?— I went back to the tally- 
room. 

3931. Were you taken anywhere to get your dinner? — A gentleman said 
I should get my dinner. I was taken to Mr. Bates’s office, or his yard at least, in 
Rosemary-street ; it was not in the office, but opposite the office, in the yard ; the 
office is on the right hand, and the place I was in was on the left. 

3932. Were there a good many people there?— There were. _ . 

3933 - Were there beds laid out ?— They were of an indifferent description ; 

I considered it a very indifferent house. 

3934. Were there any drunken people ?— There was. 

3935. Did you see a man of the name <jf Mallard, a tailor, there?— X did ; 
I know him very well; he made a suit of clothes for me once. 

.3936. Did you see many lodgers there ?— I did. 

3937. Did you get your dinner? — X did. 

3038. Who dined with you ? — William John Bamford and William Vance of 
Smith field, both took part and dined with me, and then they both went away and 
left hie there ; I told them I would not remain there alone on any account. Wil- 
liam John Bamford told me he would go and bring my wife, and he came back 111 
a short time, and his wife and my wife with him ; then we all stopped there during 
the night until daylight in the morning; then they went away and left me, and 
I laid down on the form in the room I was in, and fell over into sleep; I dare say 
I slept for half an hour; I had not slept at all in the night before that. 

• aox s 4 3939 - Mr - 
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3939 - Mr. Sham.] What do you call Bates’s office and his yard ? — What do I 

call it ? . 

6 July 1842. 3940. Do you mean the two houses in front, used during the election r— I mean 

the entrance which goes in in Rosemary-street, with a large wooden gate. 

3941 . Where did you sleep that night ? — Inside that. 

3942. Do you mean in the open air r — No in a house on the left-hand side. 

3943. One of the vacant houses taken during the election ?— -Yes, I dare say it 
had been before, but it was very well occupied during the election. 

3944. Bates’s office is at the back of the yard, which yard is attached to those 
houses ? — I will tell you in a few minutes, when the Chairman has done with me. 

3945. Chairman.'] Did you see Mr. Bamford come back accompanied by Mr. 
Vance? — I did. 

3946. Did Vance say anything to you ? — He told me to come away then to the 
tally-room in the morning. 

3947. Did you go there ? — I did. 

3948. Were you put on a tally by Vance’s directions? — I was. 

3949. Did Vance say anything to Bamford about you ? — Vance wanted me to 
go to poll, and that all would be right ; and Bamford told me not to poll at all, for 
that he had not seen Mr. Todd. 

3950. That was the second day ? — Yes. 

3951. What did Vance say to you? — Vance went to look for Mr. Todd, and 
I would not vote then till Vance came back, accompanied by Mr. Todd. 

3952. Did Vance make you any promise then? — No; then William John 
Bamford had to go and speak to Mr. Todd ; they were a good little bit together ; 
on his return back to me, he told me I might go and poll, for that all was right 
now'. He put his hand to his waistcoat pocket and showed me that he had the 
money then in his pocket ; that was enough. 

3953. Did you take his word ? — I did. 

3954. Did you go and vote ? — I did. 

3955. For whom did you vote? — For Mr. Tennent and Johnson. 

3956. Did you see Mr. Todd again after that ? — After I voted William John 
Bamford came to the tally-room gate, and he told me to remain in the tally-room 
for a few minutes, while he went and satisfied Mr. Todd that it was all right; 
and so he went up again into the tally-room, and he told me then to come along, 
for it was all right. 

3957. Where did you go to ? — I went to the house of James Gillan, in the 
Mill-field, where William John Bamford was living. 

3958. Gillan is the man who was examined here a short time ago ? — Yes. 

3959. When you got to Gillan’s what took place ? — When we got there, 
William John Bamford asked me up stairs, and my wife also, and his wife ; four of 
us went up stairs together to the room where he slept, and he counted down 20 
sovereigns to my wife, and she said at the time that she would not keep it, but 
give it to me. 

3960. What did you do with it ? — I kept it, of course, as safe as possible. 

3961. Mr. S/zazo.] Why did not Bamford- give it to you at the time? — I do 
not know, I am sure ; but he was a particular friend of mine. 

3962. Why did he go through this process of going with you up to the bed- 
room? — I do not suppose there was anything in it ; but I never asked him for it 
at all. 

‘ 3963. By your account, he was busy at the election ? — Yes. 

3964. You say he touched his pocket, as much as to say that the money w’as 
there; why did not he give it you — He was always on my business. 

3965. He was a friend of yours ? — He is a particular, acquaintance of mine ; 
him and I was born within a gun-shot of one another. 

3966. What is he ? — A cabinet-maker ; his father holds a farm under Lord 
Hertford. 

3967. Is he brought over here ? — I have not seen him. 

3968. Who is Mr. M'Connell? — He is a merchant ; the only man that keeps 
a wholesale business in Donegal-street. 

3969. A gentleman ? — Yes. 

3970. Is he brought here? — I have never seen him j I do not know indeed. 

3971. Your wife was by when this conversation passed about, saying, would not 
you let your wife interfere? — I was standing on my feet, next the door, and she 
was on a chair in the middle of the room. 

3972. She- 
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3972 . She is a sood-looking woman i-Yes, a better looking one than myself. 

3973 - * ou sa Y Mr. M ‘Connell was present? — Yes, he was by. 

3974 . What passed after that; when Mr. Johnson said would you let your wife 
have something to say, then he canvassed your wife? — Yes; he asked me liberty 
to let my wife have a word. 

3975. Then he asked for her interest in the election ? — Yes. 

3976- What followed after that, with regard to her speaking for you; she said 
something about being poor ; what was it? will you be particular about it?— I will 
tell the words over again: my wife said to Mr. Johnson that I was a little poor, 
and had been out of work a good while ;. as much as to say, for she did not say it 
openly before him, that we stood in need of a little money, if it could be got. 

. 3977. What was Mr. Johnson’s answer to that; Mr. Johnson and this gentle- 
man, Mr. M ‘Connell, were the only persons present ? — Yes, and me and my wife. 

397II. Which spoke ? — Mr. Johnson spoke ; he said to me not to vote till Tues- 
day, and he would send a person for me. 

3979 - Mr. Liddell .] Did not be say to your wife that she Was not to mention 
anything of that sort to him ?— Yes, he told my wife not to mention the like of 
that to him, but that he would send a person for me on the Tuesday ; that was to 
my wife. 

3980. Mr. Shaw.] You and Mr. Johnson, and Mr. M ‘Connell and your wife, 
were all together, lie canvassing your wife? — Yes. 

Edward Heron , called in ; and Examined. 

3981. Chairman^ WHAT are you by trade or occupation? — I am a rope and 
twine manufacturer. 

3982. Where do you live? — In the borough of Belfast. 

3983. Were you an elector of Belfast at the last election ? — I was. 

3984. Were you canvassed for your vote? — I was. 

398/5. Who first canvassed you ? — Mr. Emerson Tennent. 

3986. Who was with him ? — I do not know indeed. 

39S7. Mr. Shaw.] By Mr. Emerson Tennent, do you mean the gentleman who 
is sitting there ? — Yes, this is the gentleman who canvassed me. 

3988. Chairman.] Were there any persons with him ? — Yes, two or three. 

3989. Did you say anything to Mr. Tennent?— No, I promised to give him my 
support when lie asked me. 

' 399 °- Had you any conversation with Mr. Tennent when nobody else was 
present ? — No, not any. 

3991. Was anything said of money ? — No, nothing of the kind at that time. 

3992. Did you promise to vote for him ?— I did at that time. 

3993 - Did you promise to vote for Mr. Johnson ?— Yes, when he called on me 
a few days afterwards. 

3994. Ilad you any previous conversation with him ? — No, not any. 

3995 * Was anything said about money ? — No, none of the times that 1 was 
canvassed that time. _ 

39g6. Were you spoken to about money at any time ? — I was here on the peti- 
tion three or four years ago ; the fund was run out, and I had an account against 
them. 

3997. Against whom? — The Conservative party, who summoned me here. Mr. 
Bates gave roe part of the amount to take me home to Belfast, and to give him 
the account in Belfast. I sent in the account a few days afierwards, and 1 got 
6 L, and they promised to pay the rest afterwards. The week before the late elec- 
tion, I was sent for in Belfast about the money owing to me ; they owed me 23 1 , 
and I was offered 15/., and would not take it. 

3988. Who offered you 15 /. r— Mr. Picken. 

. 3999. For the amount ?— For the amount owing to me ; 23 /. was due to me. 

4000. Did you get it ?— No ; 1 got 20 l. of it the day 1 polled. 

4001. Who gave it to you ? — Mr. James Nichols. 

4002. Who is he ? — A gentleman in Belfast. - 

4003. What is lie;' is lie a Conservative ?— I cannot tell; he took an active 

part with the Conservative party at the election. 

4004. Have you any doubt that a man who took an active part for the Conser- 
vatives, was a Conservative? — I suppose he belonged to the Conservatives. ■ 

’ T 4005. What 
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Edward Herm. 4005. What did he say you were to get 20 l. for? — For the account owin'* 
to me. 

6 July 1842. 4006. Did you vote before you got the 20 l. ? — Yes, I think I did. 

4007. Will you state positively that you did ? — I think I voted before I got 
the 20 1 . 

4008. Were you promised the 20 1 . ? — Yes, as part of the 23/. 

4009. You would not have voted unless you had got the 20 /. ? — Certainly not ; • 
why should I vote for a person who would not pay an account they owed me? 

4010. How soon after you voted did you get the 20/.? — I think it was a few 
minutes after I came out of the room. 

4011. Mr. Cripps.] For whom did you vote? —For Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Emerson Tennent. 

4012. Have you made out a bill for the other 3/. since?— No ; I took no more 

notice of it. , 



4013. Mr. Shaw.] "What were you paid for? — For the expenses I had been at 
in coming over here three or four years ago. 

4014. Did you send in an account? — Yes; they paid me 61 . when I went over. 

4015. Was that money acknowledged to be due? — Yes; I gave a receipt for 
6 1 . on account. 

4016. Was the amount of the account questioned? — They admitted the 
account. 

4017. What are you in politics? — I am a Presbyterian. 

4018. Which side in politics? — I was registered by the Liberal party, and I 
voted last for the Conservatives. 

4019. Whose witness were you at the time of the petition, three or four years 
ago ?— I was summoned by the Conservative party at that time. 

4020. Chairman i] Though you voted against them ? — No. 

4021. Mr. Nichols owed you no money? — No. 

4022. You got no money when you voted for the Liberal party ? — I did not. 

4023. You got money when you voted for the Conservative party? — Yes; but 
the money was due to me. 

4024. If you had not voted for the Conservatives, you would never have got the 

20/.? — Indeed I cannot sav that. „ . 

4025. Mr. Shaw.] Would you have taken any proceedings to recover it, supr 
posing no election to have come on ? — When I asked them, they always put me 
off, saying they would pay it. 

4026. You always considered it a debt due to you ? — Yes. 

4027. Did you mean to take any proceedings to recover it ?— No, I meant to 
take no proceedings. 

4028. Who had promised it you?— Mr. Bates, when I left London three or 
four years ago, promised to pay it. 

4029. Viscount Ebrington.] What was the sum originally? — £.20; and then 
I got 6 1 . out of that. 

4030. Mr. Cripps.] Were you examined when you were in London? — No, I 
was not ; but I was here during the whole time, not knowing I should not be 
called on. 

4031. What were you here to prove? — I do not know; it is a good while ago, 

4032. Chairman.] Were not you summoned here to prove you had been dis- 
charged as an insolvent, so as to affect your vote ; was not that what they sum- 
moned you for ? — I do not know ; I was not insolvent at that time ; I was only 
insolvent last May was a year. 

4 ° 33 - Did you get the 20 l. in money ?— Yes, it was in notes. 

4034. Did you get a pawn ticket besides ? — A few weeks afterwards I did get 
a ticket of some few things belonging to me. 

4 ° 35 - What was the amount you had pledged them for? — £.20, to- pay the 
rent of the place. 

4036. About three weeks after the election you got a pawn ticket, and got back 
your furniture ? — Yes. 



4037. The Conservatives paid the 
No, they gave me up the ticket. 



20 /. ; {lid they give you the pawn ticket ? — 
4038. Who 
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Who did ?— Mr. Nichols, my assignee ; I released the things and fetched 



4039. Mr. ®«».] They gave you the ticket and you paid the 20 1 . yourself P_ 

Yes, and I fetched them out. J 

4040. Chairman .] When did they get the pawn ticket ?— When I was an 
insolvent 1 gave it up. 

4041. Mr. Liddell .] You redeemed your own furniture from pawn? — Yes. 

4042. Chairman] 1 he fact was this, you had pledged your furniture for 20/. 
when you were discharged as an insolvent ? — Yes. 

4043. Was the furniture worth more than 20 1 . }~ Certainly it was, or they 

would not have lent me 20 1 . on them. J 

4044. That ticket you had to hand over to your assignee? — Yes. 

4045. He was entitled to hold it ?— Yes. 

4046. Nichols gave you that ticket?— Yes. 

4047. Who was the assignee ?— Nichols. 

4048. Was he a pawnbroker? — No. 

4049. You have got back the furniture? — Yes. 

4050. You paid tiie 20 l. to get the furniture r— Yes, but I had 10 pay a good 
deal more for interest. 

405 1 • Whatever the value of the furniture was, you had the furniture for your 
20?.? — Yes, 1 had the furniture. 



4052. Mr. Shaw.] The furniture would be of more value to you than to any- 
body else? — Yes. 

4 ° 53 - blow long were you in London when you were here befo re — I believe 
I was nearly five weeks, and when I served them with the account, a guinea a day 
for the time I was here, I kept myself; they admitted the account. 

4054. When Mr. Tennent went to you to canvass you, you say you told him 
at once that you would vote for him r — Yes. 

4055. Did you mention the money to him ?— I never mentioned the money to 
him. 



Mr. Francis Pinkerton , called in ; aud Examined. 

4056. Chairman „] ARE you an elector of the borough of Belfast? — Yes 

4057. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 

4058. For whom did you vote? — Tennent and Johnson. 

. 4059. Did you vote at any former election ? — I did. 

4060. Whom did you vote for ? — Always for the Conservatives. 

4061. Were you summoned as a witness in 1837? — I was. 

4062. How much were you paid for your expenses on that occasion ? — I was not 
paid the half of my expenses. 

4063. How much were you paid? — I think about 30 1 . 

4064. How long were you in town? — I left Belfast the 1st of February; the 
Committee met on the 14th, and I did not go home till it was over. 

4065. How long did it sit ? — I cannot tell at present. 

4066. Did it sit 10 days? — I think it sat longer. 

4067. Did it sit a fortnight? when did you get home? — It was a month or 
five weeks before I got home. 

' 4068. Was your fare paid to London, besides the 30/. ? — It was. 

4069. Were you summoned by the Conservatives ? — I was. 

4070. Several who had been so summoned, complained that they were not paid 
here, and you among the rest ; was that so ? — Yes. 

4071. Did you meet at any house to put forward your claims? — We did. 

4072. At whose house? — At several houses. 

4073. Did you make out a statement of your claims there?— We did not. 

4074. Did you make it out anywhere? — We did. 

4075. Have you that account? — I have not. 

407G. Did you enter into any resolutions about your expenses?— We came to 
a determination that we would look out for our expenses. 

• ,4077. Had you any conversation with Mr. Bates upon that .subject? — We had. 

4078. Where was it? — In London. He told us he was short of money;- for us 
; • 431. t 2 to 
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to go home to Belfast, and he would have us settled with ; and he gave us what 
took us home, or something to that purpose. 

4079. How much did you claim previous to the last election? — I had a bargain 
made with Mr. Bates to come from Belfast, in 1837, to get a certain sum of 
money- 

4080. How much ? — £. 50, and my expenses paid. 

4081. What was that for? — It was for taking care of a few witnesses that had 
been bribed ; they were sent over before the day appointed, for the other party 
was taking them away. 

4082. Mr. Cripps.] Where were you going ? — I came over with a few witnesses. 

4083. Mr. Shcno ] In charge of them ? — Yes. 

4084. Had you any expenses at Belfast before you left r — Yes ; we were getting 
all the information we could possibly for the petition. 

4085. Were you employed in any way in collecting evidence for the petition ? — 
Yes. 

4086. What do you mean by the other side getting them away? — The Radical 
party was taking them away and had been bribing them ; they were bribing them 
to prevent their coming to London on the petition. 

4087. Was the 50 l. to cover your trouble and expense in that respect ? — Yes. 

4088. You were to be paid your expenses besides? — Yes. 

4089. What time were you occupied on the business of the election ? — Indeed 
I was looking out for a length of time before that. 

4090. Chairman .] How much do you claim to be due to you ? — I claimed 70 1 . 
altogether. 

4091. To be due to you still? — Yes. 

4092. Did you get any of that money at the time of the late election ? — I did 
not vote; we were looking out for our expenses, and I thought I should be settled 
with, and did not vote till nearly the last, and I just went up and voted of my own 
accord. 

4093. Had you made any agreement not to vote until those claims were paid 
to you ? — That was the understanding; we were to be settled with before we 
voted. 

4094. By “ settled with” you mean paid? — Yes. 

4095. Were you settled with? — No. 

4096. Have you been since settled with ? — No. 

4097. The money is due to you still ? — Yes, part of the money is due to me 
still. 

4098. The agreement you made was amongst yourselves ? — Decidedly. 

4099. Were you paid any part of that money? — After I went up and voted; 
there was some sent to me afterwards. 

4100. How much? — £.30. 

4101. Do you know who sent it? — I do not. 

4102. Did you never inquire? — No, I thought it was safest, and I took no- 
trouble. 

4103. Do you know whether your brother, James Pinkerton, was paid anything? 
— I heard he was paid a part, but I did not see it. 

4104. Did you hear from James, your brother, himself, that he was paid?— 
I did not hear that from himself that he was paid, but he told me he got part. 

4105. Did he tell you how much ? — No, he did not. 

4106. Was your brother George circumstanced as you were ? — Not at all. 

4107. Do you know whether your brother George got any money? — No, 
I do not. 

4108. Did he ever tell you whether he did ? — He never did. 

4109. Did you ever hear him tell it to anybody else? — No. 

4110. Did your brother James vote for the Conservative candidates? — The 
election before the last he was taken away by Lord Belfast’s party and prevented 
voting, and got a bribe, and that was the cause of his being brought here. 

41 1 1. Your brother took a bribe at the former election ? — He took a bribe to go 
away and not vote for the Conservatives ; he took a bribe from the Radicals. 

4112. For whom did he vote at the last election ? — For Tennent and Johnson. 

4113. Mr. Shaw.'] He did hot vote for the Radicals ? — No. 

4114. Mr. Liddell .] Is your brother George a voter? — He is. 

41 15. Chairman .] For whom did he vote ? — He always voted for the Conser- 
vatives. 

4115*- Can 
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4115*. Can you tell what day it was that the 30 l. was sent to you?— I cannot 
tell ; it was soon after the election. 

4116. How soon after ? — Withinside of a month. 

4117. Was the money sent to you yourself?— Yes. 

4118. Who gave you the money ? — A man of the name of Gray. 

4119. Who is he? — He lives in Belfast; he is a grocer, and that kind of 
business. 

4120. Did you ask him who sent the money? — No, I put very few questions 
to him. 

4121. Mr. Shaw. 1 You say the money was due to you for coming over and 
spending five weeks here? — Yes; I had sent in my account, and there was a 
balance found due to me, and which was promised to be paid to me as soon as the 
funds could be found. 

4122. Was the whole of that justly due to you? — It was really due ; I never 
received a farthing to vote ; I coultl not receive a bribe to vole against my con- 
science. 

4123. Were all your family Conservatives? — Yes. 

4124. You say your brother was taken away by Lord Belfast ? — Yes. 

4125. Where was he taken to? — I think it was to Lord Donegal’s house. 

4126. Lord Donegal is a Conservative? — Yes, they are all Conservatives but 
Lord Belfast. 

4127. If you had not got the 20 1 . would you have voted? — Yes; I went up 
and voted without having got it. 

4128. Were those persons who claimed this money generally Conservatives ? 
—Yes. 

4129. Mr. Cripps.] What claim do you conceive you still have? — I have a 
claim of upwards of 30/. yet, and it is promised to be paid as soon as it is con- 
venient. 

4130. Mr. Shaw.] It is not uncommon for debts to lie over from one election 
to another? — It is too common. 

4131. They are often paid up when an election is coming on?— Yes, and some- 
times not until after the election is over. 



Mr. William Cairns, called in ; and Examined. 

4132. Chairman.] YOU are a merchant in Belfast, are you not? — I am not in 
any business or profession. 

4133. You took a part at the last election at Belfast, did you not? — I did not; 
I was ill during all the last election. Before the last election, in the approach of 
the election, I did what I could for the party, speaking among people of my own 
party ; speaking on what was likely to take place, and what should be done. 

4134. Were any subscriptions paid to you? — No. 

4135. You collected no subscriptions ?— No ; I paid a subscription then and on 
all other occasions, but received none. 

4136. You cannot inform the Committee who subscribed? I cannot. 

4137. Or how much was expended at the election ? — No, not at all. 

4138. You can give no information on the subject?— No, and I do not know 
what I was summoned here for. It was said yesterday that I was in the tally-room ; 
I was not within five miles of Belfast during the election. 

4130. Mr. Shaw.] Alexander Warnock stated that he saw you in the tally- 
room'?— Yes, and several other things I heard which were not true ; I never was 
in the tally-room during the election, 



Peter Stephen Cropper, called in ; and Examined. 

4140. Chairman.] HOW long have you resided in Belfast?— About two years 

and eight months. . 

4141. Where did you reside? — At 95, Ann-street. 

4142. What was your business?— A publican ; I kept a public-house there. 

4143. What was your house called ?-We called ,t the Downsh.re House. 

4144. Were vou a registered elector at the last election r 1 was. 

4145. What are your politics?— I always polled for the Liberal side. . .. 

4146. Were you registered on the Liberal side r— No, I was not , I believe 

not. . 

431 . -r 3 4-147- 



Mr. F. Pinkerton. 
6 July 1842. 
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p. S. Cropper. 4147- Mr. Liddell.'] Were you registered on the Conservative side ? — I was 

a stranger in Belfast at the time ; I went with some neighbours to be registered, 

6 July 1842. anc } w hen I came out of the court I was told it was on the Conservative side, but 
I went with the intention of registering on the Liberal side. 

4148. Mr. Shaw.] With whom did you go? — A brewer, a Conservative. 

4149. Chairman .] Were you canvassed on the last election? — I was. 

4150. By whom? — By Mr. Emerson Tennent and Mr. Johnson. 

4151. What answer did you give them ? — 1 told them that I had not determined 
yet which way I should vote. 

4152. Did anybody else come to you? — Mr. Ross. 

41 53 - What did you tell him ? — I told him the same. 

4154. He canvassed you for Lord Belfast and himself? — He did. 

4155. Had you any communication from anybody else ? — No; not at that time. 

4156. Afterwards? — Yes. 

4157. Who communicated with you? — Mr. Battersby and Mr. Dobbin, and 
several other Conservatives. 

4158. Those gentlemen are Conservatives? — Yes. 

4159. What was said about your voting? — They asked me whether I would 
vote on their side. 

4160. For the Conservatives? — Yes; I told them that I was not prepared to 
give a decisive answer, that I was rather embarrassed, and that there were many 
little things I should have to look to before I could say whether I should vote on 
that side or not ; and they said if there was anything they could assist me in, as 
far as money matters, if there was any one pressing me, they would immediately 
discharge it. 

41 di. Mr. Shaw.] Who said that ? — Mr. Battersby, and Mr. Dobbin also. 

4162. Are you sure that Mr. Battersby and Mr. Dobbin said so ? — Quite sure. 

4163. Mr. Liddell.] You having beforehand hinted that an offer of that sort 
would be agreeable to you ? — Yes. 

4164. Chairman.] You said you were in distress? — Yes. 

4165. Mr. Liddell.] And that you had not made up your mind about voting ? 
— Yes. 

4166. Chairman .] Did anybody offer you any money for your vote? — They 
did. 

4167. Did that become more specific ? — Before they left my house they repeated 
again to let them know what the amount would be, and they would discharge it. 

4168. No specific sum was mentioned ? — No, not then. 

4169. Had you any further conversation with them, or any other persons, on 
behalf of the Conservatives? — I had twice on the following day. 

4170. What passed ? — They came in and asked me if I had made up my mind 
which way I should vote ; I told them I had no objection to vote, if they would 
do as they said ; they said they would, and asked me the amount, and I said it was 
about 20/. or 22 l . ; they said that should be given. 

4171. How much? — £. 20. 

4172. Did you vote on that? — They called again after that, and on the polling; 
this was some days previous to the day of polling, some few days, I am not quite 
exactly aware how long before, but some few days before the days of polling com- 
menced they called again ; a Mr. Chisholm called. 

4173. Who is he ? — I understood him to be a member of the committee on the 
Conservative side. 

4174. Mr. East.] Are you speaking of the day of polling ? — The day previous 
to the day of polling. 

4175. Chairman.] What occurred between you and him ? — He said he under- 
stood I had stipulated for 20 l. to vote on the Conservative side, and that he was 
prepared to give that sum after I had polled ; I told him I should like to have it so 
as I should be sure of receiving it. He said, if I would mention any person in the 
neighbourhood that he knew that would guarantee the sum, it would be all right; 
I mentioned Mr. Birkmire over the way, Mr. Thomas Birkmire. 

4176. As a person to guarantee that you should be paid ? — Yes. 

4177. Was that communicated to Mr. Birkmire ? — Yes, we sent for him ; Mr. 
Chisholm went across the road to his house; and he came to my house and said 
he would guarantee the 20/. to me. 

4178. After that did you vote ?— I did. 

4179. For whom ? — For Mr. Emerson Tennent and Mr. Johnson. 

4180. Did 
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4180. Did Birkmirc perform his guarantee, or was it performed to you ?— It 
was ; they both came the evening of the day I polled. 

4181. Who came ? — Mr. Birkmire and Mr. Chisholm ; they asked me to walk 
into the parlour, and Mr. Chisholm laid a 20I. note upon the table, and told me he 
had discharged his part of the business. 

4182. Mr. Shaw.'] That was the evening of the day on which you polled 
Yes. 

4183. Chairman.'] From whom did you actually. get the 20/.?— From Mr. 
Chisholm. 

41 84. Mr. Shaw.] Yon say you were always of Liberal politics; on the Liberal 
side ? — Yes, with the exception of one occasion, on which I voted for the Con- 
servatives in Caernarvon in 1 837 ; for Mr. Bulkeley Hughes. 

4185. When did you leave Caernarvon ? —In November 1839. 

4 1 8(i. Did you get anything for voting at Caernarvon ? — No, 

4187. Or demand anything: — No. 

4188. Did you demand any expenses? — I was in London at the time of the 
election ; the Committee sent for me from London, and I had my expenses paid 
from London to Caernarvon. 

4189. Had you them paid back again? — No ; I had finished mv business before 
I left. 

4190. Did you get your expenses for coming back to London? — No. 

4191. You say you were rather in embarrassed circumstances at Belfast, at the 
time of the election ? — Yes. 

4192. Did you leave Caernarvon in embarrassment? — Yes, it was in consequence 
of that I left. 

4193. Were your creditors paid? — No. 

4194. Was your shop closed? — All there was sold for them. 

4195. It is stated that your mother set up in the same shop, and carried it on, 
and that the creditors were not paid ; how is that ? — It was carried on for about 
three months after I left. 

4196. You went to Belfast? — Yes. 

4197. Of course you took no money with you, as you were insolvent? — At the 
time I went to Belfast I had money. 

4198. IIow was that ? — My friends gave me some to take with me, on my arrival 
in Liverpool. 

4199. It seems you took a valuable house when you went to Belfast? — Yes, I 
took large premises. 

4200. At what rent ? — £. 70 per annum at first. 

4201. How did you furnish it? — I had a quantity of my mother’s furniture 
along with me, and some portion from Liverpool, of a sister who joined with me. 

4202. Your creditors were not settled with? — I had no creditors in Caer- 
narvon. 

4203. You stated that you went away from Caernarvon leaving things unset- 
tled? — My creditors reside in England, not in Caernarvon. 

4204. Did you stock your house at Belfast: —Yes, I did. 

420,5. What must it* have cost to have furnished a house worth 70/. a year 
rent?— The furniture it was furnished with belonged to my mother and my 
sister. 

420C. You left your mother at Caernarvon ?— No, she came with me. 

4207. Did not you state that she carried on- the business for three months after 
you left?— No, not after I left. I remained in Caernarvon after I gave up the 
business ; all my furniture was sold in Caernarvon ; but my mother had a dwelling 
in Caernarvon, and she removed to my house and shop after the sale was over, and 
continued business about three months after. 

4208. Was it the furniture that was in that house and shop you took to Belfast 
with you ? — It was. 

4209. Is your mother living in Caernarvon now r— No, in Bangor. 

42 1 0. How did you stock your house at Belfast ? — It takes very little to stock a 
public-house ; a barrel of whiskey will stock a public-house. 

4211. Did you incur debts at Belfast?— Yes, I did, a little in Belfast. 

4212. When did you leave Belfast?— About four months since. 

4213. Did you leave it much in debt?— No; I should think I owe about 10/. 
or 12?. altogether in Belfast. 

: 4214. You sav Mr. Tennent canvassed you ?-»-Yes. 

43 ,, y T 4 4215. Mr. 
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4215. Mr. Tennent says he never saw you till you came to London ; are you sure 
he did ? — I stood by the side of him when he canvassed me. 

4216. What has become of the house in Belfast ? — It is shut up now. 

4217. Is the rent of it paid? — The. last quarter of it remains unpaid. 

4218. Did you borrow any money in Belfast from any charitable loan, or society 
of that kind ? — Never. 

4219. Is your wife living in Belfast now? — No, she left Belfast about three 
weeks ago. 

4220. Who has got possession of the house now ? — It is shut up. 

4221. Is it given up to the landlord? — No, I believe not; the fixtures were 
valuable, at least 1 paid something for going into the house ; the rent was reduced 
to 4 l. 10 s. a quarter; the other portion of the premises was taken off my hands, 
and the rent reduced to 18/. a year. 

4222. You say you voted at the election, after making a bargain for 20 l. ? — 
Yes. 

4223. Did you take the bribery oath ? — Yes, there was an oath administered 
to me. 

4224. You swore you had taken no bribe? — Yes, I swore I had not taken any. 

4225. Nor any been offered you r — No, I think not. 

4226. Previous to that, 20 l. had been offered to you? — Yes. 

4227. Then that must have been false? — No; the oath, as I understood it, was, 
that I had received no money. 

4228. Mr. Protheroe.] You say you were always on the Liberal side, except in 
1837? — Yes. 

4229. For what party did you vote then r — For Mr. Bulkeley Hughes. 

4230. He was on the Conservative party? — Yes. 

4231. Did you make a good bargain for your vote then? — No, I made no 
bargain. 

4232. Mr. Shaw.'] Do you mean to say that you took the oath without know- 
ing what you were swearing at the time ? — It was, that 1 had taken no money. 

4233. Did you take it without hearing it?— I heard it. 

4234. The bribery oath was, in terras, that you had taken no money, had made 
no bargain for money, nor expected any money for your vote ? — I am not aware 
that that was the oath. 

4235. Those are the terms of the oath, that the voter has not got money, nor 
expects money, for his vote ? — I swore that I had received no money ; I under- 
stood the question to be, whether I had received any money, or was in expectation 
of any office. 

4236. Did you hear the oath you took ? — Certainly ; I must have heard it. 

4237. Chairman .] Was it read to you distinctly? — I do not know; it was a 
very confused thing; there was no knowing what was said or not said. 

4238. Mr. Shaw.] Did you not know what the bribery oath was ; and did you 
not hear that it was, that you had neither taken money nor expected money for 
your vote ? — I do not know indeed. 

4239. Mr. Cripps.] You are a petitioner against the corrupt practices at Bel- 
fast, are you not ? — Y es. 

4240. Chairman .] You stated the fact in your petition, that you had been 
bribed r — Yes. 

The Chairman stated that the case for the prosecution was closed, and 
that the Committee left it in the hands of Mr. Bates what course he should 
take. 

Mr. Bates stated that he had been summoned as a witness for the prose- 
cution, and that he now tendered himself as a witness. 

Mr. Coppock stated that he did not desire to examine Mr. Bates, unless Mr. 
Bates tendered himself as a witness for the defence. 

Mr. John Bates presented himself as a Witness. 

4241 . Chairman .] YOU are desirous of being examined ? — Yes ; my objeGt is to 
give the fullest information to this Committee which is consistent with my profes- 
sional duty ; there are matters charged which I am desirous of explaining. 

4242. If you tender yourself as a witness, you cannot plead professional se- 
crecy?— We will discuss those points when we come to them ; I expect that in 

the 
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the course of my examination no questions will be asked of me which as a profes- 
sional gentleman I am not at liberty to answer. 

4243. If you are examined, I shall put to you every question which is suggested 
by the agent for the prosecution ; and I have a distinct idea of what is your 
liability? — I am not at present relying on my claim; my object in tendering 
myself is to furnish the Committee with information here, on my responsibility as 
a witness, regarding those questions in which my name has been mixed up in the 
course of this inquiry. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After a short time, the agents were again called in. 

The Chairman informed Mr. Bates that the Committee were unanimously 
of opinion that, the case for the prosecution being now closed, if he 
offered himself as a witness for the defence, they were bound to hear him, 
and that they were willing to hear him, but that they wished him to under- 
stand that in that case there could be no reserve ; that they would require him 
to state all which he knew ; that he would lose his protection as a solicitor, 
and that his clients would lose that protection, and he would be bound to 
answer all questions relating to what had come within his knowledge ; that 
after having heard the opinion of the Committee, it was for him to determine 
for himself whether he should tender himself as a witness. 

Mr. Bates stated that, as a professional man, it would be contrary to his 
solemn duty, and to his oath, to answer questions as to that which came to 
his knowledge in professional confi dence : that he was bound therefore not 
to place himself in a situation in which he might be called upon to disclose 
that which he had learned professionally ; but that there were some matters in 
which he had been referred to, which he should wish to explain. 

The Chairman informed Mr. Bates that the Committee felt that they could 
not permit him to give what may be termed (not to use the term in an 
unpleasant sense) partial evidence ; that he must make his choice whether to 
tender himself as a witness or not. 

Mr. Bates stated that he conceived an attorney had not a choice whether 
or not to disclose that which he had learned professionally. 

The Chairman stated to Mr. Bates, that this was a case in which a question 
might arise whether it came within the privilege, but that it was not neces- 
sary for the Committee to decide whether he would have been entitled to 
plead his privilege if he had been called in support of the prosecution ; but 
that it appeared to the Committee, that presenting himself on the part of the 
electors, if he answered parts of the case, he would be bound to make disclo- 
sure of all facts within his knowledge. 

Mr. Bates stated, that appearing as he did for the Conservative electors of 
Belfast, he had not an opportunity of consulting his clients, and procuring 
their consent; and that he felt that, as a professional man, he could not dis- 
close matters which came to his knowledge professionally without their con- 
sent, however great his anxiety to contradict certain statements which had 
been made. 

The Chairman stated that the Committee saw no objection to that which 
Mr. Bates had stated appearing on the Minutes, but that he must decide for 
himself whether he should tender himself as a witness. 

Mr. Bates stated that he felt he had no choice ; that he was prohibited by 
law and by his oath from violating professional confidence ; that he could not 
be examined under the circumstances stated. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After a short time, the agents were again called in. 

Mr. Bates was asked whether he wished to call any witnesses. 

Mr. Bates stated that he felt his position to be a difficult and painful one, 
but that, everything considered, taking into account that he had not in attend- 
ance some of the witnesses whom he should have wished to call, and that he 
was desirous not to ask for an adjournment of the Committee, he had come to 
the determination of calling no witnesses. 



Mr. John Bates. 



6 July 1842. 
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Air. II. Dobbin. Mr. Hamilton Dobbin.'] I beg to be permitted to say, that Mr. Cropper 

having stated that I, with another person, offered him 20 l. for voting for the 

ti July 1842. Conservative party, it is not true; that I most distinctly and emphatically 

deny that I did so. 

4244. Chairman .] Had you any conversation with him about his vote ? — I had. 

4245. Who was present with you ? — Mr. Battersby. 

4246. Did any other person speak to him about getting money for his vote ? — 
Not when I was present. 

4247. Did you leave him with Cropper ? — No, we both left together. 
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